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Ill. 1. ON DESTINY 


Introductory Note 


THIS early treatise (No. 3 in Porphyry's chronological 
order) is very much a conventional Platonie school dis- 
cussion of its period. After a formal scholastic statement 
of the question to be discussed, the views of opponents of 
the Platonic position, Epicurears, Stoics and astrological 
determinists, are stated and refuted on conventional lines, 
and the treatise ends with a brief statement of the Platonic 
doctrine, with its discrimination of the parts played in the 
causation of human action by universal and individual 
souls which leaves room for human freedom within the 
universal order. Bréhier, in his introduction to the trea- 
tise, cites a number of parallels which show the conven 
nal nature of the contents, and he and Harder, in the 
introduction to the notes on it in his cond edition, heve 
some interesting suggestions about particular opponents at 
whom some of the arguments mey be directed. But, 
though the subject was well worn and the arguments here 
are hackneyed, the problem of reconciling human free- 
dom with the universal divine order was an important one 
for Plotinus, and he treated different aspecte of it more 
fully and originally later, in the work On Providence which 
comes next in the Third Ennead (IIT. 2 and 3), in the 
ureatise on astrology (IL 3) and in hiis writings um Uke svul 
(especially IV. 3, 8 and 9). 


Synopsis 
Formal statement of the problem zo te discussed, that of 
causation. All things have a cause except the first prin- 
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ciples. The Peripatetic account of the immediate causes 
of events accepted as true as fer as it goes (ch. 1). But it 
is lazy and superficial not to look for higher and remoter 
causcs, und plilosophera hare in faot done so. The princi- 

al non-Platonie explanations; all things, even human 
thought and action are caused by (e) atoms (the Epicu- 
reans) or (6) the world-soul (Stoics or stoicising Platonists; 
see nole Lo ch. 4) or (c) the stars (astrologers) or (d) the 
universal chain of causation (Stoies) (ch. 2). Refutation of 
these in the same order (a) ch. 3, (b) eh. 4, (c) chs. 5-6, (d) 
ch. 7. Brief statement of the true Platonie doctrine; 
universal soul and individual souls; freedom of rational 
and virtuous section (cls, 8-10) 
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IH. 1. (3) MEPI EIMAPMENHZ 


1. "Ararra e yüdpaha xol si rra deos xar 
airlas yiveru rà ywdpeva ral Zore à dra, à 
dev alrlas duo Ñ à piv dvev airdas, rà 8i 
per alrias édpudorépoi: Ù Tà pèv ywópevu per’ 
airías návra, và 8 vra tå pay adrüv ot. per 
airías, rà 8” dvev airíos, ù oùðèv per? atrias: 3 
dvdradw Tà pèv övra peT airias mávra, và dé 
ywópeva qù ply obrws, 74 96 exeivws, Ñ oùðèr 
airâv uer alrias. "Emi uiv oóv rà» dibiov vi 
pi mpüra eis GMa airia évdyew ody olóv Te 
mparra bra baa 88 ex roy mpm tprnrat, d 
reiro rò elvat dyérw. Tés re evepyelas éidavan 
drobiBoss ris emt 7s otolas dvayerw: vo0co ydp 
Lore rò elvat abr, 76 rode evépyeray drodiSdvae. 
Ilepl 8¢ cv ywopévwv 3j dvceor piv del, ob rfp 
aide) Bé évépyewws muwoperwe del nun? adidas 
dizavra. Aecréov yiveoBa, «à 8° dvatriov où rapa 
Secréov, obre rapeykAloear Kevais yespay Siddvre 


i An interesting variation and expansion of Timaeus 284 
45. Plato merely says that all things that come into being 
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1. All things that come into being and all things 
that really exist either have a cause for their coming 
into being (those that come to be) or for their exis- 
tence (those that really exist), or have no cause:! 
or clse, in both classcs, some have a cause and some 
have not: or all things which come into being have a 
cause, but things which really exist have some of 
them a cause and some not, or none of them has a 
cause: or it is the other way round; all things that 
really exist have a cause, but things that come into 
being do so some this way, or some that way, or none 
of them has a cause. Well, then, among the eternal 
rcalitics it is not possible to refer the first of them to 
other things which are responsible for their existence, 
just because they are first; but it must be admitted 
that all those which depend on the first realities have 
their being from them. And in giving an account of 
the activities of each of them one should refer them 
to their essences; for this is their being, the due 
output of a particular kind of activity, But as for 
things which come into being, or which always really 
exist but do not always act in the same way, we must 
say that all always have a cause for eoming to be; 
nothing uneaused can be admitted; we must leave 


muet have a cause. Plotinus also takoninto account the cter- 
nal realities, because for him ever. the Forms in In‘ellect have 
a eause, the One, as he indicates in the next sentence. 
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PLOTINUS: ENNEAD III. 1. 


otre kwiíjre, uwpdrww rh albos, | odSerds 
mspospyoapévo bardor, ove fuxis Spui qumdmperep 
i mpar (e 


1 


peySerds mwýoarros aded els rb ri ; 
20 mpórepov ole rola, "H cbrQ yc roire pelbwv 
äv ns čyor av]p dváym rò pù ajeje clan, 
dépcobar 8 rds roua’ras dopás åßovhýrous re Kal 
Graurtovs očoas. “H yàp 73 Boudyróv—roûro 58 
3b da À dou rè mburi Anges d e 
pysiv dpexrdy èximaev, [j] 020 dy cos. erwhbn. 
25 Peyvonévow SÈ mdvraw var adrlas rès pè 
mpoceyeis éxdory pádov lofe ral els ruvras 
diyeu olov roô Baðloor els dyopóv 76 oinbĝva 
Bey rwa Belv Ñ ypéos dmolafei: ral Sus o 
rade 4 ráde £Mobai kal dpufjsat eal ráde? T3 
govivar érdore ral motel». Kal rà pè èn ras 
30 réyvus d»dyew: roô iyiáoor ý lampu) Kal ó 
larpós. Kal T00 mAovrijow. Üouupós pebcs Ñ 
Béous rapá rov Ñ èk advow ij réyvys xpnpari 
caoba. Kal toô réxvou ó marip Kat el m 
cwepyóv ac els maiðonoa» Ao map” Xov 
Frov olov orria roudSe Ñ al Aiye npooóreps 


1 petluy edd.: ueffovcodd, —— 
2 èm- cile Harder, H-5: čmara 8i codd. 


1 The famous uncaused atomie “slant” ar swerve ” of 
Epicurus; the clinamen cf Lucretius (II. 292; op. Bailey's 
commentary on 11. 215-293 ia hisedition). Cicero refers to it 
cqually impolitely in De Fato 23 (commentiria declinatio) ard 
De Fsmbus 1. 19 (res commeniicta). 

2 Cp. Aristotle, Physics JI, 5. 196b 35-34. 

3 Theiler’s excellent emendation (<yor}> 3) yor) for the MSS 
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noroom for vain “ slants " 1 or the sudden movement 
of bodies which happens without any preceding 
causation, or a senseless impulse of soul when nothing 
has moved it to do anything which it did not do be- 
fore. Because of this very absence of motive a 
greater compulsion would hold the soul, that of not 
belonging to itself but being carried about by move- 
ments of this kind which would be unwilled and cause- 
les. For either that which it willed—which could 
be within or outside il—or thal which i: desired 
moved the soul; or, if nothing which attracted it 
moved it, it would not have been moved at all. Tf 
all things have a cause for their happening it is easy 
to apprehend the causes which are immediately rele- 
vant to each happening and to trace it back to them: 
; the cause of going to the market-place is 
that one thinks one ought to sce somconc or to collect 
a debt:? and in general the cause of choosing this or 
that or going after that is that it seemed good to the 
particular person involved to do thal, And there are 
some things whose causes should be assigned to the 
arls; the cause of getting well is the medical art 
and the doctor: and the cause of getting rich is a 
treasure which has been fis 


for insta: 


ido a gift from someone, 
or making money by labour or skil. And the cause 
of the child is the father, and perhaps some external 
influences coming from various sources which co- 
operate towards the productivu vf a child, for in- 
stance, a particular kind of diet, or, slightly remoter, 
seed, which flows easily for begetting, or a wife well 


jj vof. adopted hem, ia snppartad hy the fact thet it gives 
a verbal reminiscence of Plato, Laws 740D 6 7, ols dv evpous 
d yévenss (though the context there is different). 

E 
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elipos els nuðorodav yoriy 1 3] yor) èmrýðercs 
es cóns. Kel das as diues 

2. Méxpe ply odor carrey Mr. dvaratoasber 
rad pòs 73 ovo o] OAon yupetv fap ans 
real o) karaxosouros tiv ent va mpâra wal ert 


TY Sateen. ufus dudni Nid’ ob. yda ory 
airy yevoperwn, olov cis cekjrys paveions, 6 
pay paseo, 6 9 ob; Kat ray éuoiey de roð 
repudxovros draw d piv èroqow, d 8 of; 
Kat movaos, d 8b méns de sty abrdy Eppen; 
Kal spórrot 8} ral 78 Sudqhopa ad riya ent và 
méppa hosce ivu Kai odro Mj del oU 
forducvoe of piv dpyis oopards Pépevon, olov 
drguous, ej reirar dop& rat miyais Kai cupmTAe~ 
rats mpós GMypda ¿xaora mowôvres raè oras 
črev al plreotas, f éxeiva audor moet re Kal 
mius nul ids dperpes dpuds nob Stabéoes 
Tavmn xew, ds dv eketvar morôow, åváyeyv? 
marg kal rir maga robo els rà óvra eloáyovor. 
Kar dada 3¢ me cópava dpyàs 850 Kal é 
cona» mà máva yireo, Tf) moph roórav 
dváyreg Bovdevew mori rà óvra, OL 8 enh iv 
ToU navris dpi éMéres da? adris xardyoues 
mra, ui mériww jov fouoav abrir wad ravra 
ob pórov? ruroüour, UAM, ral uosodoey čxaora 
Myovees, clpapuéiqe rabray nai rvouoráryy alic» 


1 Gort) ye Theiler, HS? 3 eC. jj wBRISUSQ. HO, 
2 dbéyege Atty odd.: dodyen codd. 
2 où pdyo AW, edd.: póvo od codd. 
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adapted to bearing children: and in general, one 
traces the cause of the child back to Nature. 

2, But to come to a halt when one has reached 
these causes and not to want to go higher is char- 
acteristie, perhaps, of a lazy person who pays no 
attention to those who have ascended to the first 
and the transcendent causes. l'or why in the same 
cireumstances, for instance when the moon shines, 
does one man steal and another not? And when the 
influences which come from the environment are 
similar, why does one fall ill and another not? And 
why Goes one become rich, another poor from the 
same aclivilies? And diferent ways of behaving 
and characters ard fortunes require us to go on to 
the remoter causes. So philosophers have never 
come to a standstill [when they have discovered the 
immediate causes]: some of them posit corporeal 
principles, for instance, atoms; they make both the 
way individual things exist, and Jhe fact of their 
existence, depend on the movements of these, their 
elashings and interlockings with one another, the 
way in which they combine and act and are acted 
upon: even our own impulses and dispositions, they 
say, are as the atoms make them; so they introduce 
this compulsion which comes from the atoms into 
reality, And if anyone gives other bodies as prin- 
ciples. and says that everything comes into being 
from them, he maxes reality the slave of the compal- 
sion which comes from them. Others go back to the 
principle of the universe and derive everything from 
it, saying that it is a cause which penetrates all 

and one which does not only move but also 
s each single thing; they posit it. as fate and the 
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fueron, adry oðoav rà mdvra: od pévor và d, 
Bye ylverat, à. xal ras jperipas Sumoroets de 
ôr dues Mese xonpdewr, olov Egeu popler 
nwovpivew éndorov obe M abrüw, de è roð 
25 yepovotvros èv ékdorw vOv Div. "AXoc & 
viv roô mais donde mepiéyovoay Kal máva 
mrotooav rj) whose Kal rois à» dorpwwy mAaverpe- 
vov Te kai drAovüv cyécect Kat oynuatopois 
mpós dAAqha, dad ris èk torov mpopphoews 
moaroipevor, exacra evreiber yiverBar àbo 
30 Kal jj» xol rhv rÓv airov émumdoriyy «pis 
Eda. al zv dvtotev eipuàr wal và Eneoba Tois 
mporépos del rà orepa xal raóra ém' ékeiva 
driéva, 0v. adv. yerdpevu xul deu. exelvwr ode 
& yerduera, Sovdetew B rois upd abrüv rh 
35 di Sorepa, vara el ns Adyou, elpappévqv črepov 
zpérov elodyaw gavra Awrrois 8 d» me 
Biysev0s Kel rovrous ode dv roô éAnfots imoruyyd- 
vor. Oi èv ydp d! &vis rivos cà mdvre dvoprá- 
aw, of 8 ody bro. Aextjoers Be mept Tovro. 
Nó» P deb rode picos irm cà Ayar e 
40 ébets rà TOV Sov. émoxertéov. 

3. Edpaor piv ov èmrpéjar rà rdvra elre 
drónois eire rots orowelos ralowévoss Kai T) 
èx tore àrákros óopà táv xol \óyov Kab 
Veyp tiv youuérny yevvâv dudorípos piv 
drozov Kai diverov, dBwardrepoy Di, et oliv 

5 rel Myew, TÒ èE drópwv. Kul wept rovrov roAdot 
 oléy re APY, edd. 


1 Inh. T. 


ořovra codd. 
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supremely dominant cause, which is itself all things; 
they say that not only the other things which come 
into heing but also our own thoughts eame from its 
movements, as when the individual parts of a living 
creature are not moved by themselves but by the rul- 
ing principle in each living thing. Others claim that 
each and every thing comes to be from the universal 
circuit, which embraces everything and makes every- 
thing by its movement and by the positions and 
mutual aspects of the planets and fixed stars, relying 
upon the prediction which comes from them. Then, 
too, anyone who speaks of the mutual ini i 
of causes and the chain of causation wl 
down from above, and the fact that consequents al- 
ways follow antecedents and go back to them, since 
they come to be because of them and would not have 
done so without them, and says that what comes 
after is always enslaved to what is before, will ob- 
viously bring in fate by another way. But if one 
divided these philosophers, too, into two groups, 
one would be in accordance with the truth. For 
some of them make everything depend on a single 
principle, hnt others do not. We shall speak ahont 
these; 1 but now we must discuss those we mentioned 
first, and then consider the opinions of the others in 
order, 

3. Well, then, to hand over the universe to hodies, 
whether to atoms or to what are called elements, 
and to generate order and reason and the ruling soul 
from the disorderly motion which they produce, is 
absnrd and impossible on either view, hnt. the more 
impossible, if one can say so, is the production from 
atoms, About these atoms many true arguments 
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eipqera. Myoe dXjfeis. Bi òè 8) ol Petró vw 
roaaúras épyds, oU8 obras dwuyrutov oUre Ty 
Kard ideis. drdyenr ore ry Aes. clappten» 
Ereoðu. Dépe yòp prov rès drópovs cvor 
Abra. roiv xurfoorras tiv piv els Tò réro— 
oro ydp n káro- rhv 8° de mraylor, Bm] 
Zroyer, der kar Ma, OM» B) cards 
rébeds ye oti obeys, rà 86 yerdperov «otro, bre 
yiyove, «dvros. “Qore obre mpdppyms ole 
peru) cà mapdrray dv ety, oli pris ew rds 
15 mis yàp ent rots årdrrois réyry i—olire ds dE 
AGovoracpod al ircmolas Bé yàp ral &raðba 
Amapévov cà pOdov chan Kol oduace nè 
foras napa vv drópwv mácyew myrropérors, 
drep av cevat dépoow, eÈ dvráyens’ rà òè 8} 
20 yuyñs čpya kai náð riot rwioeoi TÂ» róp 
árabńjoe ns; Toig yàp mApyg? Ñ káro pepo- 
méns Ñ movobv nposkpovoúons èv Aoywpot; 
rowiade 1) dpuats roraioðe 1j Skws & Aoywpots 4 
uper sapiat doces duck À diu elvar: 
"Orav Bé 34 daradrar duy) rois ro0 odparos 
25 nabijao; Karà molas 52 gopàs àrópwv à pè 
yeopterpuds. dvaykacbrceras elvas, ó Sè dpiiun- 
Tuc» kal áorpovouíav émoxéperat, 6 0€ copòs 
Zora; "OXos ydp và tyérepov čpyor kal TÒ 
Chow dva. dxoddrae pepopévov jj Tà odpora 


16 


1 rarrôs Orelli, H-S: «árrcx codd. 
2 ola yp zy Harder, H-S*: mola ydp riy) codd. 
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have been brought forward. But oven if one did 
posit principles of this kind, they would not even so 


necessarily entail universal compulsion or fate of a 
different kind, Let us start by admitting that atoms 
exist. Then they will be moved, some with a dow 


ward motion—let us grant that there is really a 
“ down ”—some with a sideways, just as it chances, 
others in other w: Nothing will be oardered— 
there is no order—but this world which comes into 
existence, when it has come to be, is completely 
ordered. So [on the atomic theory] there would be 
no foretelling or divination, neither that which comes 
from art—for how could there be an art which deals 
with things without order?—nor that which comes 
from divine possession and inspiration;! for here, 
too, the future must be determined. And bodies 
will suffer, compalsorily, when they are struck by 
atoms, whatever the atoms may bring; but to what 
1novements of atoms will one be able to attribute what 
soul does and suffers? For by what sort of atomic 
blow, whether the movement goes downwards or 
strikes against it from any direction, will the soul be 
engaged in reasonings or impulses of a particular kind, 
or any sort of reasonings or impulses or movements, 
ssary ornet? And when the soul opposes the af- 
fections of the body? By what movements of atoms 
will one man be compelled to be a geometer, another 
study arithmetic and astronomy, and another be a 
philosopher? Our human activity, and our nature as 
living beings, will be altogether done away with if 
we are carried about where the [primary] bodies take 


1 This distinction between the two kinds of divination is 
taken frou Phuedrus 2440. 
$2 


30 
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dye. ódotvra Huds dowep diwya obpara. Tà 
airà 8€ rabra kal mpds Tods érepa. odparta fri 
TOv mdwrow "wÜepdvoos, nut Sre Oeppoabvew pèr 
kal pyew tas kal düelpew 88 và doBeréctepa 
Swarar raðra, epyov Bè otdey tov doa ivy] 
epydtera mapà cosraov äv ylyvoro, GV ddl 
érépas Set radra dpyts lvu. 

4. AAN dpa pia mis buy} Bid mavròs Sujxovoa 
mepaive: rà. ndvra éxdorov rary kwovuévov ds 
pépous, Ñ rò Orov dyer, pepopévwv 88 ékcifev rd» 
airíov dkoloíóov dvdyxn riy vorev edeéfs 
cwéyeav Kat ovpmdoxiy elpuppévqv, olov e 
dvroU èr Bios viv dpyiy éxorros rip drietOer 
én návra dwolxnsw adrod Ta pép kai mpós 
dX ovumhorýv, roint re kal neîow, Btolierow 
pla» kal olov efpappémgy cof duron rie eivat 
Ayo; "AM mpámov pèv robo Tò opoðpòv TS 
dráykqs kal Tfj roads eipappévis airs roOro 
riv eluappévgy al. vv airiwv tòv elpuóv kal rip 
owuro vp. ‘Qs yàp ev rois ýuerépor 
pipea xarà và ġyepovoðv iwowpiévos. dAoyov TÒ 


4 "his section (chs. 4-1 incl.) directed against, uie dtertüti- 
isis has a good deal in common with the long discussion of fate 
in the commentary of Calcidius on tke Timaeus (chs. 142-190), 
which Waszink gives quite good reasons ‘or supposing to derive 
ultimately from Numcnius (op. the preface to his edition pp. 
lvi-ixii). So the immediate source of Plotinus here say 


well be Numenias, The opponents envisaged throughout may 
be Stoics: there is nothing necessarily un-Stoic in this chapte, 
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us, us they push us along like lifeless bodies. The 
same objections apply against those who posit other 
bodies as causes of all things; and also say that these 
bodies can make us hot or cold and even destroy the 
weaker part of us; but no one of all the activities of 
soul can come from them, but these must come from 
another principle, 

1. But, then, does one scul, permeating the uni 
verse, accomplish everything, each individual thing 
being moved as a part in the way in which the whole 
directs it?! And must we. as the consequent causes 
are brought into action from thet one source, call 
their continuous ordered interweaving “ destiny," as 
if, when a plant has its principle in the root, onc were 
tocall the direction which extends from there over all 
its parts and their mutual interrelation, acting and 
being acted upon, a single direction and, so to speak, 
destiny of the plant? But, first of all, this excess of 
necessity and of destiny so understood itself does 
away with destiny and the chain of causes and their 
interweaving. For just as with our own parts when 
they are moved by our ruling principle the statement 


and the philosophical background of the astrological determin- 
ism criticised in 5 and 6 is Stoic, But it is odd, in this case, 
that Plotinus makes so clear « distinction between those who 
hold that all diis are determined by the world-soul and those 
who hold thet they are determined by the universal chain of 
causation (2. 15-26 and 31-36; 7.8-9). There was a Platonic 
view which identified fate us a substantial reality with the 
world-soul (Ps.—Plutarch, De Fato 868: Caleidius In Tim., 
ch. 144, p. 182, 16 Weszink), And it is possible that some 


Platonisis who held this ithcugh not Numenius) may have 
adopted a Stoic-type determinism, and i; is against them that 
Plotinus is arguing here (cp. Bréhier in his introduetior. to this 
Lreatise). 
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Kal? dipoppegy Myew. rivetobau—ot yàp Ao 
piv rò eSe8wxds civ wivqow, Ero 88 rò mapa 
Sekdpevor xal map! atcod ri dpp sexpypdven, 
QJ dut ee ee ee eee 
rov adbroy rpónov el kal émi roô mavrós Ev čora: 
vò m» moody kal mdoyov wol ode Ao map 
Mou Kar’ arias viv dvayeyiy dei éd! črepov 
airlas tù mávro 


eymfaas, of 8j difis rar 
“Qore ore 


yiyvecbar, adv £v ora tà ndvra. 
ucts ducts obre ri tudrepor tpyor GOSE Aoyitd- 
pba abrol, aX érépov loywpol cà rwerepa 
Bovdeduara> 0888 mpácroper ńueðs, dome cù 
of bes. DaxriSovow, aM pets Sid pepâv tov 
"AXE yàp Bd Kai deae éxaoror 
elias kal spá£eis ńueréoas kal Sravolas dmdpye 
Kol rds érdorov xadds re kal alsypàs mpáéeis 
map’ udiud Exdovov, Md ply TÈ raved rijv yotv 
vá aloypôv noinow dvarBévar. 

5. "ANY laus pè ody očrws &xaora. mepaiverat, 
% Bé dopà Btwxotso rávra Kol ù Tv darpwr 
kémots obras Exaora iow, dx äv zpos Gra 
ordcews yn paprepias Kat dvarodais, biiacoi Te 
kal mapaBodais. And rovrwy yoov pavrevdpevot 
mporéyovar nepi re ray év T wuvi eovperww 
mepi re éxéarov, 8ras ve THyns kal diavolas ody 
ora ee. "Opür 88 wal rà ddda tQ Te xul 
dura dnd «fis Toren uvunalelas adtduerd. ve ol 
pewdpere xal rà Ma nap’ ar» adoyovras rods 
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that they are moved according to fale is unzeason- 
able for there is not one thing which imparts the 
movement and another which receives it and takes its 
impulse from it, but the ruling principle itself is 
what immediately moves the leg—in the same way 
if in the All the All is one thing acting and being 
acted upon, and one thing does nol come from another 
according to causes which always lead back to some- 
thing else, it is certainly not true that everything 
happens according to causes bat everything will be 
one. So, on this assumption, we are not ourselves, 
nor is there any act which is our own, We do not 
reason, but our considered decisions are the reason- 
ings of another, Nor do we act, any more than our 
feet kick: it is we who kick throngh parts of ourselves, 
But, really, each separate thing must be 2 separate 
thing; there must be actions and thoughts that are 
our own; each one's good and bad actions must come 
from himself, and we must not attribute the doing of 
bad actions at least to the All. 

5. But perhaps particular things are not brought 
about in this way, but the heavenly circuit, directing 
everything, and the movement of the planets, arranges 
each and every thing according to the relative posi- 
tions of the planets in their aspects and rising, settings 
and conjunctions. The evidence for this is that by 
divination from the planets people foretell what is go- 
ing to happen in the All and about each individual, 
what sort of fortune and, in particular, what sort of 
thoughts he is going to have. And they say that one 
can see that the other animals and plants grow and 
diminish under the sympathetic influence of the 
planets, and are affected by them in other ways; and 
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the regions of the earth differ from each cther aceord- 
ing to their position in relation to the All, and particu- 
larly to the sun; and not only do the other animals 
and plants correspond to thé regions but also the 
forms and sizes and colours, the tempers and desires 
and ways of life and characters of human beings. So 
the universal cireuit rules all things. In enswer to 
this we must say, first, that this man too, in a different 
way, attributes to those principles what is ours, acts of 
will and affections, vices and impulses, but gives us 
nothing and leaves us to be stones set rolling, but not 
1nen who have a work to do of ourselves and from our 
own nature, But one must give to us what is ours 
(though there must come to what is ours, already 
something and our own, a certain amount from the 
Al), and make a distinction between what we do 
ourselves and what we experience of necessity and 
noL attribute everything to those principles. And 
something certainly must come to us from the regions 
and the difference of the surrounding atmosphere, 
for instance, heat or coldness in our temperaments, 
but something also comes from our parents; at any 
rate, we are generally like our parents in our ap- 
pearance and some of the irrational allections of our 
soul. Yet all the same, even when people are alike 
in appearance, corresponding to their regions, the 
greatest difference is observed in their characters and 
thoughts, so that things of this kind would come from 
another principle. Our resistances, also, to our 
bodily temperaments aud vur lusts could ap- 
propriately be mentioned here. But if, because, 
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looking at the position of the stars they announce 
what has happened to particular people, they adduce 
this as evidence that the happenings were caused 
by the stars, then in the same way birds would be the 
causes of what they indicate, and so would everything 
at which the soothsayers look when they foretell. 
Further, one could investigate these matters more 
exactly starting from the following observations. 
Whatever someone foretold, looking at the position 
which the stars held when a particular man was born, 
this, they say, was bronght abont hy the stars, which 
did not only indicate but also caused the happenings. 
But when they talk about peoples’ noble birth, that 
is that they come of illustrious fathers and mothers, 
how de it possible thas the stars cansed what the 
parents had already before the position of the stars 
came about from which they foretell? And they tell, 
too, the fortunes of parents from the nativity of 
their children, and what the children's dispositions 
are guing lo be and what fortunes they vill meet 
with from the nativity of their parents speaking 
of children who are yet unborn, and they tell of the 
death of brothers from the horoscopes of their 
brothers, of what concerns husbands from the horo- 
scopes of their wives and, the other way round, of 
wives from the horoscopes of their husbands. How, 
then, could the position of sha stare over an individual 
cause what is already stated as going to occur on 
the evidence of the horoscope of the parents? 
Either those former astrological circumstances are 
the cause, or, if they are not, neither are those at the 
birth of the individual, Again, too, people’s likeness 
in appearance to their parents declarcs that beauty 
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and ugliness come from the family, and nol from the 
movements of stars, It is reasonable, too, tò sup- 
pose that at the same time both all sorts of living 
creatures and men are born together; end all of 
them, since they have the same position of the stars, 
ought to have the same destiny. How, then, are at 
one and the same time both men and other living 
crcatures produced by the arrengements of the 
stars? 

6. But, in fact, all individual things come into being 
according to their own natures, a horse because it 
comes from a horse, and a man from a man, and a 
being of a particular kind because i: comes from a 
being of a particular kind. Admittcd that thc 
universal circuit co-operates (conceding the main 
part to the parents)! and admitted that the stars 
contribute a great deal corporeally to the con- 
stituents of the body, heat and cooling and the con- 
sequent bodily temperaments; how, then, are they 
responsible for characters and ways of life, and 
especially for what is not obviously dominated by 
bodily temperament—becoming a man of letters, for 
instance, or a geometer, or a dice-player, and a dis- 
coverer in these fields? And how could a wicked 
character be given by the stars, who are gods? And 
in gencral, how could all the evils be given by them 
which they are said to give when they are brought 
into an evil state because they are setting and passing 
under the earth—as if anything extraordinary hap- 
pened to them if they set from our point of view, and 
they were not always moving in the heavenly sphere 


come into being,” makes any sense at all here) and is consistent 
with the whole argument of the preceding lines. 
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and holding the same position in relation to the earth ? 
Nor must it be said that when one of the gods sees 
another in this or that position he becomes better or 
worse so that when they are in a good state they do 

ood to us, but harm us when the opposite, We must 
rather say that the movement of the stars is for the 
preservation of the universe, but that they perform 
in addition another service; this is that thase who 
know how to read this sort of writing can, by looking 
at them as if they were letters, read the future from 
their patterns, discovering what is signified by the 
systematic use of analoj for instance, if one said 
that when the bird flies high it significs some high 
heroic deeds. 

7. It remains to look at the [theory of the] prin- 
ciple which interweaves and, so to speak, chains 
everything to everything else, and makes each in- 
dividual thing be the way it is, a principle assumed to 
be one, from which all things come about by seminal 
formative principles. This opinion is close to that 
which says that all states and movements, both our 
own and all others, come from the soul of the uni- 
verse, even if it does allow us, even as individuals, 
some room for action of our own. It certainly has in 
it absolute universal necessity, and when all the 
causes are included it is impossible for each individual 
thing not to happen: for there is nothing left which 
will hinder it or make it happen otherwise if all causes 
are included in fate. If they are like this, starting 
from a single principle, they will leave nothing for us 
except to move wherever they push us, For our 
mental images will depend on pre-existing cireum- 
stances and our impulses will follow our mental 
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images, and “ what is in our power " will be a mere 
word; it will not exist any more just because it is we 
who have the impulses, if the impulse is produced in 
accordance with those pre-existing causes; our part 
will be like that of animalsand babies, which goon blind 
impulses, and madmen, for these also have impulses— 
yes, by Zeus, fire has impulses too, and everything 
which is enslaved to its structure and moves according 
toit. Everyone else sees this and does nct dispute 
it: but they look for other causes of this impulse of 
ours, and do nat stop at this universal principle. 

8. What other cause, then, occurs to us, besides 
e, which will leave nothing causeless, and will 
preserve sequence and order, and allow us lo be 
something, and not do away with prophesies and divin- 
ations? Soul, surely, is another principle which we 
must bring into reality—not only the Soul of the All 
but also the individual sou! along with it as a principle 
of no «mall importance: with this we must weave all 
Unings together, which does not itself come, like 
other things, from seeds but is a cause which initiates 
activity. Now when the soul is without body it is in 
absolute control of itself and free, and outside the 
causation of the physical universe; but when it is 
brought into body it is no longer in all ways in control, 
as ib forms part of an order with other things. 
Chances direct, for the most part, all the things round 
it, among which it has fallen when it comes to this 
middle poirt, so that it does some things because of 
these, but sometimes it masters them itself and leads 
them where it wishes. ‘The better soul has power 
over more, the worse over less, For the soul that 
gives in at all to the temperament of the body, is 
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compelled to feel lust or anger, either abject in 
poverty or puffed up by wealth or tyrannical in 
power; bnt the other soul, the one which is good by 
nature, holds its own in these very same circum- 
stances, and changes them rather than is chenged by 
them; so it alters some of them and yields to others 
if there is na vice in yielding. 

$. So all is necessary that comes about by amixture 
of choice and chance; for what else could there be 
besidi But when all the causes are included, 
everything happens with complete necessity; if 
anything from the universal circuit makes its con- 
tribution, that, too, is counted among the external 
causes, When therefore, the soul is altered by the 
external causes, and eo does something and drives 
on in a sort of blind rush, neither its action nor its 
disposition is to be called free; this applies, too, when 
it is worse from itself and does not altogether have its 
impulees right or in control, When, however, in its 
impulse it has as director its own pure and untroubled 
rcason, then this impulse alone is to be said to be 
in our own power and free; this is our own act, which 
does not come from somewhere else but from within 
from our soul when it is pure, from a primary prin- 
ciple which directs and is in control, not suffering 
error from ignorance or defeat from the violence of 
tho passions, which como upon it and drive and drag 
it about, and do not allow any acts to come from us 
any more but only passive responses. 

10. To sum up, the argument says that all things 
aro indicated [by the stare) and all things happen ac- 
cording to causes, but there are two kinds of these; 
and some happenings are brought about by the soul, 
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others through other causes, those round about it. 
And souls, in all that they do, when they do it a 
cording to right reason, act of themselves, whenever 
they do act, but in everything else are hindered in 
their own action and are passive rather than active. 
So other things [not the soul] are responsible for not 
thinking: and it is perhaps correct lo say that the 
soul acts unthinkingly according to destiny, at least 
for people who think that destiny is an external cause; 
but the best actions come from ourselves; for this 
is the nature we are of, when we are alone: good and 
ise men do act, and do noble actions by their own 
but the others do their noble actions inso far as 
have a breathing spacc and arc allowed to do 
eo, not getting their thinking from somewhere else. 
when they do think, but only not being hindered. 
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Introductory Nute 


Turse treatises (Nos. 47 and 48 in the chronological order) 
are Porphyry's divisions of a single long work cn Provi- 
dence which Plotinus wrote towards the end of his life. 
‘Phe subject was o traditional cne: many Stoics and Middle 
Platonists had written on Providence before him: but this 
austere, honest and profound work is the finest of all 
Greek contributions to theodicy. ‘The object of Plotinus 
is to explain how belief in the axistanca and goodness of 
divine providence can be justified in the face of all the 
apparent evils in the world: the opponents he has in view 
are the Epicureans, who denied providence, the Peripa- 
tetics, who denied that it cxtended to the world below the 
moon, and perhaps most of all his intimate enemies tae 
Gnostics, who held that che material universe was the 
vork of an evil maker. Many of the arguments he uses 
are traditional, taken over from the Stoics, or developsd 
fiom Plato's great theodicy in Book X of tho Lawo (cp. 
Bréhier’s introduction to the treatises). But there is 
much that is original in his use and elaboration of them. 
‘The work is not a systemazic ono: themes and argumerts 
Teemr and are handled in diferent ways from different 
points of view, not always without some inconsistency. 
It is one of the works in which we have most vividly the 
impression of Plotinus thinking aloud, discussing the sub- 
ject with himself as he writes. 

Anowble feature of the wozk is thal Plutinus speeks in 
it, and it alone, of a logos, a rational forming principle, of 
the whole universe, which looks at first sight like a distinct 
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hypostasis, incompatible with the normal hierarchy of 
three and three only, the One, Intellecs and Soul, on whick 
he insists so strongly elsewhere. But Bréhier, in his intro- 
duction (pp. 18-22), is almost certainly right in under- 
standing logos here, not as a distinct hypostasis, but as a 
way of speaking of the living formative and directive 
pattem, derived from Intellect through Soul in the usual 
way, which keeps the material universe iu the Lest possible 
order and brings it into a unity-in-diversity of contrasting 
and clashing forces which, though far inferior to the unity 
of the intelligible world, is its best possible image in the 
sharply divided world of space and tine. 


Synopsis 
In. 2 


It is unreasonable to suppose that the world is produced 
by chance, but there are difficulties about universal pro- 
vidence which ought to be discussed. This universe is the 
everlasting product of tho true, ctemal universe of In- 
tellect, which is at unity and peace with itself (ch. 1). 
This universe is not truly one: there is separation in it, 
and therefore conflict. It is not the result of any kind 
of planning or decision, but the natural product of In- 
tollcet, neccessarily inforior because of its material element: 
but with its own kind of harmony dominating its conflicts 
(ch. 2). Tt is good as a whole, and everything in it is good 
and secks the Good, each in its degree (ch. 3). The de- 
struction of one thing by another is recessary. and leads 
to new life. Disorder and lawlessness result from failure 
to attain the good, and lead inevitably end justly to punish- 
ment (ch. 4). Evils often lead to good, for the whole or 
the individual (ch. 5). How can we reconcile the abvious 
iujust-ces vf Luran life wilh providence? (zh. 6), This ts a 
second-rate world, after all. Individual souls, too, must 
take their share of responsibil But providence dues 
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really extend to the earth (ch. 7). Man is mot the best 
kind of creaturo in tho universe, but midway between 
gods and beasts. Men get what they deserve at the hands 
of the wicked through their own slackness and folly. 
Divine providence must leave room for human initiative. 
‘Men cannot expect the gods to help them if they do not do 
what is necessary for their own well-being (chs. 8-9). 
Free-will aud ueccssity (cl.10). There must beinequalitiss 
in the All (chs. 11-12). It is important to take previous 
incarnations into account in estimating the justico of men’s 
fates (ch. 13). The wonderful order of the universo, and 
man’s place in it (chs. 13-14). The endless wars among 
animals and men (which do not affect man’s true inner self) 
are pact of the great game, incidents in tho plot of the play, 
movements in the dance, notes in the melody of the uri- 
verse, Which must 5e as it is because it is necessarily 
secondary, imperfect, not fully unified (ehs. 12-16). This 
universe is less one than its rational formative principle, 
the logos. Tn its clashing disunity “ each man kills the 
thing he loves.” The logos, in producing its play, gives 
human souls parts in it according ta the characters they 
have already (ch. 17). But there are still difficulties. We 
mus: not think of the acters in our cosmic drama as in- 
provising to fill in gaps in the play. If we take away 
responsibility for evil from the logos we shall taxe away 
responsibility fur good as well. But if we give it all 
responsibility, even the diviner souls will count for nothing 
in the universe (ch. 18). 


ILL. 3 


"The universal logos includes the logoi of all souls, good 
and bad, aad each of them, while remaining itself, forms 
part of a complex living unity, within which strife ard 
Opposition have their place (ch. 1). The logos i» like a 
general who commands the enemy’s army as well as bis 
own (cb. 2), Man’s individuality and his acts of choice 
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are taken account of in the universal plan. It is absurd 
to complain because man is not better than ho is: ho is cs 
good as he ean be given his place in the order of things, in 
fhis universe which itself follows upon, and is less perfect 
than, Intellect and Soul (ch. 3). Man is not simple, but 
double, with a higher, free principle besides his lower self. 
Higher and lover providence, and higher and lower prin- 
viples in mon; the lower depend on and are caused by the 
higher. Again, we must take previous lives into account 
(ch. 4). Tho incqualitios of tho providential order; cach 
individual thing in its place contributes in its cwn way to 
the single result. Fate (lower providence) and higher pro- 
vidence. Evilactions are not done by providence but their 
results are worked into the universal order. Thediffcrences 
inmen’s reactions. Their good actions are don» by them- 
selves, but according to providence (ch. 5). Divination is 
possible because of the universal harmony and corres- 
pondenee of ali things (ch. 8). Diversity, inequality and 
evil are necessary if there is to be any universal order at all: 
al things in their multiplicity grow from a single root 
(vn. 7) 
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1. Tà plv 7B airopdeq iai vóyg dSévan rcübe 
roi mavrós rip odotay Kal coramw ds dAoyor 
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piv enfidte pôè elvan eire, roy B& dis dmb 
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16 mpoorficer dvaÜce ru? 2È pys rev Myov Nafidvras. 
Tlpóvotav rode riv per eg? éxchore, 4 xri Myos 
aps čpyov Sms Set yeveoBar À ph yevéoban re ray 
ob Seévrew mpay6fvar Ñ imos m. ely Ñ pi) et 
Gtr, dietus fy 88 roO mavrós Myopiey mpérow 

15 evar, tavr Srobeperce cà. édebüs owánropev. 
El uiv ofy dró twos ypóvov mpósepov odx Švra 
òv kéopcy 1 Myouev yeyordra, viv aded» dv TÔ 
Ayo eriiéucta, olov xai émi rois Kara pép 


1 xdopov Ficinus, HS: xpivov codd. 


1 The Epicureans: ep. e.g. Cicero, De Natura Deorur L 8. 18 
and 20, 54-56. Bt 
2 The Gnosties: cp. II. 9 [33], of whieh the title is given by 
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1. To attribute the being and structure of this All 
to accident and chance is unreasonable and belongs 
to a man without intelligence or perception; this is 
obvious even before demonstration, and many ade- 

uate demonstrations have been set down which chow 
it. But the way in which all these individual things 
here come into being and are made, some of which, 
on the ground that they have not rightly come into 
being, produce difficulties about universal providence 
(end it has occurred to some pecple to say that it 
does not exist at all! and to others that the universe 
has heen made by an evil maker)? this we ought to 
consider, starting our discussion from the very begin- 
ning. Let us leave out that providence [orforesight] 
which belongs to the individual, which is a calculation 
before action how something should happen, or not 
happen in the casc of things which ought not to be 
done, or how we mzy have something, or not have it. 
Let us postulate what we call universal providence 
and connect up with it wha: comes after. If, then, 
we said that after a certain time the universe, which 
did not previously exist, came into being, we should 
in our discussion lay down that providence in the All 
was the same as we said it was in partial things, a 


Porphyry in Life, ch. 24, 56-57, as ‘ Against those who say 
that the maker of the universe io ovil, and tho universe ia ovil.” 
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Exdorov pù dmocmaoÜcvros roð how dXX 4 
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pévov: Sbev oùðè dÀuet dMo dAdo oùò dv jj 
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? Plotinus frequently attacks the ides that Gud first pluunal 
the universe and then created it, and insists that it is ever- 
lasting and not the result of divine deliberation an choice 
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foreseeing and calculation of God about how this All 
might come into existence, and how things might be 
as good as possible. But since we affirm that this 
universe is everlasting and has never not existed} 
we should be correct and consistent in scying that 
providence for the All is its being according to 
Intellect, and that Intellect is before it, not in the 
sense that it is prior in time but because the universe 
comes from Intellect and Intellect is prior in nature, 
and the cause of the universe as a kind of archetype 
and model. the universe being an image of it and 
existing by means of it and everlastingly coming into 
existence, in this way; the nature of Intellect and 
Being is the true and first universe, which does not 
stand apart from itself and is not weakened by division 
and is not incomplete even in its parts, since each 
part is not cut off from the whole; but the whole 
life of it and the whole intellect lives and thinks all 
together in one, and makes the part the whole and 
all bound in friendship with itself, since one part is 
not separated from another and has not become 
merely other, estranged from the rest; and, there- 
fore, one does not wrong another, even if they are 
opposites, And since it is everywhere one and com- 
plete at every point it stays still and knows no 
alteration; for it docs not make ss onc thing acting 
upon another. For what reason could it have for 
making, since itis deficient in nothing? Why should 
a rational principle make another rational principle, 


but of & spentanecus outflow of creative power without be- 
ginning or end. For a particularly nosable statement of his 
Teasons for rejecting divine planning and subsequent creation, 
ep. V. 8 [31] 7. 
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oran intellect another intellect? Being able to make 
something by itself is the characteristic of something 
which ie not altogether in a good state but makes and 
moves in the direction in which it is inferior. For 
altogether blessed beings it is alone enough to stay 
still in themselves and be what they are; restless 
activity ic unsafe for those whe in it violently move 
themselves oul of themselves, But that true All is 
blessed in such a way that in not making it ac 
camplishes great works and in remaining in itself 
makes no small things. 

2. For from that true universe which is one this 
universe comes into existence, which is not truly one; 
for it is many and divided into a multiplicity, and one 
part stands away from another and is 


lien to it, and 
there is not only friendship but also enmity because of 
the separation, and in their deficiency one part is of 
necessity at war with another. Tor the part is not 
self-sufficient, but in being preserved is at war with 
the other by which it is preserved. This universe 
has come into existence, not as the result of a process 
of reasoning that it ought to exist but because it was 
necessary that there should be a second nature; for 
that true All was not of a kind to be the last of 
realities, For it wes the first, and had much power, 
indeed all power; and this is the power to produce 
something else without cocking te produce it, For 
if it had sought, it would not have had it of itself, 
nor would it have been of its own substance, but it 
would have been like a craftsman who does not have 
the ability to produce from hiascH, but as somethin, 

acquired, and gets it from learning, So Intellect, 
by giving something of itself to matter, made all 
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1 Tha analogy of the seed (which in his way of thinking is 
superior in its concentrated unity to the full-grown plant) 
is a favourite one with Plotinus: cp., e.g. III. 7 [45] 11. 23-27. 

2 Plato, Timaeus 4842. 
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things in unperturbed quietness; this something of 
itself is the rational formative principle flowing from 
Intellect, Far that which flows ont from Intellect 
is formative prineiple, and it fows out always, as long 
as Intellect is present among realities. But just as 
in the formative principle in a seed all the parts are 
together and in the came place, and none of them 
fights with any other or is at odds with it or gets in 
its way; then something comes to be in bulk, and 
the different parts are in different places, and then 
one really could get in another's way and even can- 
sume it;! so from Intellect which is one, and the 
formative principle which proceeds from it, this All 
has arisen and separated into parts, and of necessity 
some heaame friendly and gentle, others hostile and at 
war, and some did harm to each other willingly, some. 
too, unwillingly, and some by their destruction 
brought about the coming into being of others, and 
over them all as they acted and were acted upan in 
these kinds of ways they began a single melody, each 
of them uttering their own sounds, and the forming 
principle over them producing the melody and the 
single ordering of all together to the whole. This 
All of ours is not intellect and rational principle, like 
the All There, but participates in intellect and rational 
principle. Therefore, there was need of a concord 
in which “ intellect and necessity ” came together. 
in which necessity drags it down to what is worse and 
carries it away to unreason, because it is not a ra- 
tional principle itself, but, all the same, “intellect 
controle necoscity.”? It is the intelligible universe 
that is nothing but rational principle, and there 
could not be another which is nothing but rational 
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1 14 AaBérros Kirchhoff (accipientis Ficinus): AeBévre codd. 
15 Bdcrolov Kirchhoff: Sacro codd. 
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principle; but if something else did come into exist- 
ence, it had to be less than that other universe, and 
not rational principle, nor yet some kind of matter, for 
that would be without beauzy and order; so it had 
to be a mixture [of both]. Its terminal points are 
matter and rational principle; its ng-point is 
Soul presidiug over the mixture, Soul which we must 
not think suffers any harm as it directs this All with 
the utmost ease by a sort of presence. 

3. And it is not proper for anyone to speak ill of 
even this universe as not being beautiful or the best 
of all things which have body; nor to blame the 
cause of its existence when, fist of all, it exists of 
necessity and not as the result of any process of 
reasoning, but of a better nature naturally producing 
a likeness of itself; then, even if it had been a process 
of reasoning which had produced it, there will be 
nothing to be ashamed of in its product; for it pro- 
duced a whole, all beautiful and self-sufficient and 
friends with itself and with its parts, both the more 
important and the lesser, which are all equally well 
adapted to it. So he who blamed the whole because 
of the parts would be quite unreasonable in his 
blame; one must consider the parts in relation to 
the whole, to see if they are harmonious and in con- 
cord with it; and when one considers the whole one 
must not look at a few little parts. This is not 
blaming the universe but taking some of its parts 
separately, as if one were to take a hair of a whole 
living being, or a toe, and neglect the whole man, a 
wonderful sight to see; or, really, to ignore the rest 


1 Cp. Plato, Laws X. 903B-C. 
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of living beings and pick out the meanest; or to pass 
over the whole race, say, of men and bring forward 
Thersites. Since, then, what has come into being 
is the whole universe, if you contemplate this, you 
might hear it say,“ A god made me, and I came from 
him perfect above all living things, and complete in 
myself and self-sufficient, lacking nothing, because all 
things are in me, plants and animzls and the nature 
of all things that have come into being, and many 
gods, and populations of spirits, and good souls and 
men who are happy in their virtue. It is not true 
that the earth is adorned wilh all plants aad every 
sort of animal, and the power of soul has reached to 
the sea, but all the air and aether and the whole 
heaven is without a share of soul; but up there are 
all good souls, giving life to the stars and to the 
well-ordered everlasting circuit of the heaven, which 
in imitation of Intellect wisely circles round the same 
centre for cver; for it sceks nothing outside itself! 
Everything in me seeks after the Good, but each 
attains itin proportion to its own power; for the whole 
heaven depends on it, and the whole of my soul, and 
the gods in my parts, and all animals and pants and 
whatever there is in me (if there is anything) which 
is thought to be without life. And some things appear 
to participate only in being, others in life, others more 
fully in life in that they have sense-perception, 
others at the next stage have reason, and others the 
fullness of life. One must not demand equal gifts 
in things which are not equal, It is not the finger’s 


+ Op. Laws X. 898 (especially 808A5—53 on the likeness of 
the circular motion of the heavens to the activity of intellect) 
anc XII. 967A D. 
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1 These individual bodies are probably the elements, carta, 
ar, eto, waich are alive and commurica:e their life to the 
living beings in them: cp. IV, 4 [28] 27, whore stones are said 
to grow as long as thoy aro part of the living continuous 
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business to see, but this is the eye's function, and the 
ünger's is something else, to be essentially finger 
and to have what belongs to it.” 

4. But do not be surprised if fire is extinguished by 
water and something else is destroyed by fire. For 
something else brought it into existence; it did not 
bring itself and was then destroyed hy something 
else; and it came to being by the destruction of 
something else, and its own corresponding destruc- 
tion, if it comes, would bring nothing terrible to i 
and there is another fire in place of the fire which was 
destroyed. For the incorporeal heaven, each in- 
dividual part persists, but in this heaven here the 
whole lives for ever and all the noble and important 
parte, but the coule, changing their hx 
in one form and now in another, and also, when it 
can, a soul takes its place outside the process of 
becoming and is with the universal soul. Bodies 
live by species, and individual bodies as far as they 
are wholes, if living ti 


ies, appear now 


things both come from them and 
are to be nourished by them; for life is in motion 
here, but nnmoved There. Motion had to came from 
ctillnese, and from the life which remains in itself 
there had to come the life which proceeds from it, 
which is different, lixe a life breathing and stirrin, 

whith is the respiration of that life at rest. The 
attache of living beinge on cach other, aad their 
destruction of each other, are necessary; they did 
not come into existence to live for ever, They 
came into existence because the formative principle 
took hold of the whole of matter and had in itself all 


structure of the earth, but to stop growing when they are eut. 
away from it. 
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1 Le. Epicurus (cp. Usener, Epicurea 530 ff). 
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living things, because they all exist There, in the 
upper heaven: for where could they have come from 
if they did not exist There? The cause of the 
wrongs men do to one another might be their effort 
towards the Good; when they fail through their 
impotence to attain it, they turn against other men. 
But the wrongdoers pay the penalty, being eormpted 
in their souls by their works of wickedness, and are 
set in a lower place; for nothing can ever escape 
that which is ordained in the law of the All. But 
order does not exist because of disorder or law be- 
cause of lawlessness, as someone thinks,! that these 
good things may exist and be manifested because of 
the worse ones; but disorder and lawlessness exist 
because of order, which is imposed fram anteide 
It is because there is order that disorder exists, and 
on account of the law and formative reason, just 
because it is reason, that there is transgression of the 
law and folly; noz that the hetter things produce the 
worse, but the things which ought lo receive the 
better are unable to do so because of their own 
nature or because cf some chance cireumstance or 
hindrance from others. For when something has its 
order from outside it may fail to correspond to it 
either of its own accord and from itself or because of 
aud impelled by something else; and many things 
ave aflacted hy nthars when those which act on them 
do not intend to do so and are aiming at something 
else. But living beings which have of themselves a 
movement under their own control might incline 
sometimes to what is better, sometimes to what is 
worse. It is probably not worth enquiring into the 
reason for this self caused turning towards the worse; 
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for a devietion which is slight to begin with, as it 
goes on in this way continnally makes the feult wider 
and graver; and the body is there too, and, neces- 
sarily, its lust. And the first beginning, the sudden 
impulse, if it is overlooked and not immediately 
corrected, even produces a settled choice of that into 
which onc has fallen. Punishment certainly follows; 
and it is not unjust that someone who has come to be 
this sort of person should sufer the consequences of 
his condition; people must not demand to be well off 
who have not done what deserves we i Only 
the good are well off; that, too, is what g 
rods their well-being. 

5. If, then, it is possible for souls to be well off in 
this All, we mast not blame the place if some are not 
well off, but their own incapacity, in that they have 
not been able to take a noble part in the contest for 
which the prizes of virtue are ofered. Why is it 
disconcerting if men who have not become godlike 
do not have a godlike life? And poverty, too, and 
sickness, are nothing to the gocd, but advantageous 
to the bad; and men must fall sick if they have 
bodies. And even these troubles are not altogether 
without usefulness for the co-ordination and comple- 
tion of the whole, For, just as when some things are 
destroyed the formative principle of the All uses 
them for the generation of others—for nothing any- 
where escapes its grip—so, when a body is camaged, 
and a soul enfeebled by suffering something of this 
kind, what has been seized upon by sicknesses and 
viec is subjected Lo another chain of causation and 
another ordering. And some troubles are profitable 
to the sufferers themselves, poverty and sickness for 
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1 eyeiper Theodoretus: éyeipa: codd. 
2 78a Theiler: dMu codd. 
1 The often-repeated quotation from Plato, Theaeteius 
17645, one of the cardinal texts of Plotinian Neoplatonism. 
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instance, and viee works something useful to the 
whole by becoming an example of just punishment; 
and also of itself it offers much that is of use. For it 
makes men awake and waxes up the intelligence and 
understanding of those who are opposed to the ways 
of wickedness, and makes us learn what a good virtue 
is by comparison with the evils of which the wicked 
have a share. And evils did not come into existence 
for these reasons, but we have explained that, when 
they have come into existence, the formative prin- 
ciple uses even them to meet a need. This belongs 
to the greatest power, to be able to use even the 
cvil nobly and to be strong enough to use things which 
have become shapeless for making other shapes. In 
general, we must define evil as a falling short of good; 
and there must be a falling short of good here below, 
because the good is in something else. This some- 
thing else, then, in which the good is, since il is other 
than good, produces the falling short; for it is not 
good. ‘Therefore “evils will not be done away 
with,” 1 because some things are less than others in 
comparison with the nature of good, and the other 
things which have the cause of their existence from 
the Good are different from the Good and have 
certainly become the sort of things they are because 
of their distance from it. 

€. As for people getting what they do not deserve, 
when the good get what is bad and the bad the op- 
posite, it is correct to say that nothing is bad for the 
good man and nothing, correspondingly, good for the 
bad one; but why do things against nature come to 
the good, and things according to nature to the 
wicked? How can this be right distribution? But 
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if what is according to nature brings no addition to 
well-being, nor, correspondingly, does that which is 
contrary to nature take away anything of the evil 
which is in the bad, what does it matter whether it is 
this way or that? Just as it does not matter if the 
bad man is beautiful in body and the other, the good 
man, is ugly. But that other way, which is not the 
way things arc now, would be proper and propor- 
tionate and according to merit; and that would be 
the way of the best providence. Then, again, it is 
not proper that the good shonld be slaves and the 
others masters, and that the wicked should be rulers 
of cities and decent men their slaves, even if these 
circumstances add nothing to the possession of good 
or evil. Then, ton, a wicked ruler might do the most 
lawless things: and the bad get the upper hand in 
wars, and what crimes they commit when they have 
taken prisoners! All these things cause perplexity 
ahont how they ean happen if there is a providence 
For even if someone who is intending to make some- 
thing must look to the whole, yet all the same it is 
right for him to set the parts where they ought to be, 
especially when they are heings with sands, and have 
life, or are even rational; and providence ought to 
reach everything, and its task ought to be just this, 
to leave nothing neglected. If, then, we say this 
All depende an Intellect, and that the power of in- 
tellect has extended to all things, we must try to 
show in what way each of them is excellently disposed. 

7. First, then, we must understand that those who 
are lonking for excellence in what is mixed must not 
demand all thet excellence has in the wumixed, nor 
look for things of the first order among those of the 
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1 éravOeiv Theiler: érave\Beiv codd. 


1 From the myth of Er in Republic X. 617E4-5 (the soul’s 
choice of lives). 
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second, but, since they also have a body, one must 
admit thal something comes from il to the All, and 
demand from the rational farming principle only as 
much as the mixture can receive, if nothing of it is 
deficient: for instance, if someone was looking for the 
most beautiful man that we can perceive by our 
senses he would not, presnmably, expect him to be 
the same as the man in Intellect, but would be 
satisficd with what his maker had done if he had so 
dominated him, even though he was held in flesh and 
sinewe and bones, by the formative principle, that he 
made these material things beautiful, and the for- 
mative principle was able to come into Hower upon 
the matter. So, then, we must take these principles 
as the basis of our discussion, and go on from there to 
our enquiries; for perhaps we may discover in them 
the wonder of providence and of the power from which 
this All came into existence. Now, as far as all the 
works of souls are concerned, those, that is, which 
remain within the souls which do wrong, for instance, 
the harm evil souls do to others and the harm they 
do to each other, unless one is to blame the pro- 
vidential power for their being bad at all, one has no 
proper reason for demanding an account or a reckon- 
ing from it, as one admits that “ the blame lies with 
the chooser":? for it has already been said that 
couls must have their own movemeate, and that they 
are not only souls but also already [composite] living 
beings, and that there is nothing surprising if, being 
what they are, they, have a life corresponding with 
their naturo; for the 

verse because it existed but before the universe they 


y have not come into tho uni ~~ 


had it in them to belong to the universe, and to care ^ 
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for it and bring it into existence and direct it, and, 
in one way or another, to make it, either by staying 
above it and giving something of themselves or by 
coming down, or some in this way and some in that; 
for we are not concerned with this in our present 
diseussion; what concerns us is that, however this 
may be, providence ought not to be blamed for the 
doings of souls, But what if ore considers the com- 
parative distribution of evils to men of opposite 
character, tha: the good are poor and the wicked are 
rich, and the bad have more than their share of the 
things which those who are human beings must have, 
and are masters, and peoples and cities belong to 
them? Is it, then, because providence does not 
reach as far as the earth? But the fact that the 
other things happen in a rational pattern is evidence 
that it reaches the earth too; for enimals and plants 
share in reason and soul and life. Does it, then, 
reach the earth, but not have full control here? But, 
since the All is a single living being, this would be 
as if someone were to say that a man’s head and 
face had been produced by nature and a rational 
forming principle in full control, but should attribute 
the rest of the body to other causes—chances or 
necessities—and should say that they were inferior 
productions cither because of this or because of the 
incompetence of nature, But it is neither pious or 
reverent to censure the work by admitting that these 
lower parts are not excellently disposed. 

8. So it remains to enquire in what way these are 
excellently arranged, end how they have a share in 
order, and in what way net. Certainly thoy are not 
arranged badly. The upper parts of every living 
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irpo, of B TÔ črépo, of Bb peragó cow, of 
aoo. Of 9j xaxwvÜévres eis tò eyyds (du 
GAdywr kal Érpíov ida &ovot. rois uécovs Kal 
Bidforrau of 86 Below pdr elot vv Prato 
pina, npacoDeral ye pir Sud vv opiem, $1 
elor xelpous kal edrol ral ob elol» dyoBol oid 
rapeoxetacar abrods pù mabey. El ody uides 
dowfoarres uiv rd odpora, ràs Bb yfuyds tm 
dmaibevoins rovrou yeipous yevónevor & mdi] 
kparoiev rv uire và oópara pire Tas juyls 
aexaibeunévaw. kal. rà orla atr dprátotev. kai 
rà inden otrdw rà Afpà. Aap Bdvouer, ri dv rò 


2j Are, H-S*s jj codd. 


1 Plotinus is insisting here on the smallness and unimport- 
ance ot the earth ın language customary among astronomers 
irom Aristerchus of Samos onwards: op. his On the Sizes and 
Distances of the Sun and Moon Hypothesis 2 riy yip onuelov 
7€ Kai évrpov Myov yew zpos rip Tis ceMjvis odaioay. For 
its use as a theme of moral end religious oxhortation, to bring 
home the insignificance of man anc the worthlessness fame 
see Marcus Aurelius IV. 3. 3. (A. S. L. Farquharson in iis 
commentary, Vol. ll, p. 695, hes collected a number of 
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thing, the face and head, are more beautiful, and the 
middle and lower parts are not equal ta them; but 
men are in the middle and below, and above are 
heaven and the gods in it; and the greatest part of 
the universe is gods and all the heaven round about 
it; but the earth is like a central point even in com- 
parison with only one of the ster Unrighteousness 

in men eanses surprise, hecause people expect man 
to be the really valuable part in the All, because there 
is nothing wiser. But the fact is that man has the 
middle place between gods and beasts, and inclines 
now one way, now the other, and some men become 
like gods and others like beasts, and some, the 
majority, are in between. Those, then, who are 
corrupted, so that they come near to irrational 
animals and wild beasts, pull down those in the middle 
and do them violence; these are certainly better than 
those who assault them, but all the same they are 
mustered by the worse men, in so far as they are 
worse themselves too, and are not [really] good, and 
have not prepared themselves not to suffer wrongs. 
If some boys, who have kept their bodies in good 
training, but are inferior in soul to their bodily 
condition because of lack of education, win a wrestle 
wilh others who are trained neither in body cr soul 
and grab their food and their dainty clothes, would 


parallels, Cicero Somnium Scipionis 8 and 12 may also be 
compared, though the carth here is only insignificantly small, 
not “a point”). Geocentrie cosmology did not lead the 
ancient astronomers and philosophers to a man-centred view 
of the universe, an exaggerated view of man’s importonce in 
the scheme of things. Ít led them rather to stress his small- 
ness, insignificance and lowly position in the cosmi: order, as 
Plotinus does here. 
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apayya ij yews ein; “H ms odk dpfàv kal riv 
vomoberyy avyypet» vabra. pév sdayew. exelvous 
Siege dpylas xal pudo Borse, of årobeerypd- 
vo» yopvaalov adrots o8" tn? dpylas xal roô Cj» 


Âs xal dveqidvam nepietBov daurodr dpvas 


raramavlévras Aint» dpmoyüs evar; Tote 56 
qara mowUc. mp per Bien TÒ Aíkow clu 
ral kakobaluocuw vÜpdmois" ela abrois Kal 
keiru d maÜdv ypedw rods outros: o) yàp 
Dorn evruila Kaicots yevoudvors doBavety, dA) 
rots del mporépas ¿nero Soa xara Adyor Kal 
guow, xelpw rois yelpoa, rois Bé åpeíroor cà 
Gueivee. "ANY où nadaiorpat rà rountira mul. 
yop tet, "Eder ydp peddvaw dw uulu perd 
duas -dpiordpur aropóése Guderfpos. piv 
LdvvvaBas Hq xal Exda éyew, wat Ñ Oda xadov 
4 xarà rédas yupvdZovre: viv 8 of pèw domon 
of 88 Smhobéres xparofow. "Evba of Bev eeu 
inép rv dmoMjuov adràv pdyeodar aitecBu 
yap èx Todewan dyol et» ó véuos dv8pZonévows, 
DY aoe elgatddus M. yap. capitate 
rapmohs eùyopévovs dXX yis émpeloupévow, 
o084 ye Syttvew u} úyelas emyredovucrous: o0 
dyovorreiv O6, el rois dion mAelos yivowro 
wapmoi Ñ GXwos adrois yewpyovaw ei] dpewor. 
"Enea yedoiov và pèv ia advra TÀ Kara riv 
fov youn vj cavrdy mpárraw, xdv pr) Taven 


? For the thought, cp. Plato, Theaetetus 176D-l77 
“wolves” from Republic 56644; Fpistetue's version of this 
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the affair be anything but a joke? Or would it not 
be right fur even the lawgiver to allow them to suffer 
this ae a penalty for their laziness and luxury, these 
boys, who, though they were assigned training- 
grounds, because of laziness and soft and sleck living 
allowed themselves to become fattened lambs, the 
prey of wolves? Rut thase who do these things are 
punished, first by being wolves and ill-fated men; 
and then as well there lies before them what people 
like this are destined to suffer; it does not come to a 
stop when they have become bad here and die;l 
every time the rational and natural consequences 
follow what has gone before, worse for the worse, but 
better for the better. But this sort of thing has 
nothing to do with wrestling schools; what happens 
there is play. For if both our sets of boys grew 
bigger with their folly, then they would have to gird 
themselves and take weapons, and it would be a 
finer eight than if one gave them wrestling exercise; 
but as things are, one set are unarmed, and those 
who are armed get the mastery. Here it would not 
be right for a god to fight in person for the unwarlike ; 
the law says that those who fight bravely, not those 
who pray, ere to come safe cut of wars; for, in just 
the same way, it is not those who pray but those who 
look after their land who are to get in a harvest, and 
those who do not look after their health are not to be 
healthy; and we are not to be vexed if the bad get 
larger harvests, or if th ming generally goes 
bester. Then again, it iculous for people to do 
everything cleo in life according to their own ideae, 


commonplace (IV. 1. 127) is, however, closer to the present 
passage than anything in Plato. 
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modrrwow, Ñ dcos dila, oýteoðar Be póvov napà 
Oev o88é raôra moujravras, 1° dy KeAcvouow 
ajro)s oi Geoi oýLevðu. Kai toivey of édvaree 
abrois Éeriow 3j rò oce Cavras eva ómas 
D4v abrods ode eérovow of é» rà navrh vóno- 
Sore rv varie ywopdum, cliens  duolaus 
kal korius náous dvAarropévys, ducdas àv 
čoye và rpovolas edans Kparelr õvrws rà yeipo. 
*Apyovor 86 kaxoi dpyonévum dvavpin: Tobro 
yàp Sicouov, ob éxeivo, 

9. Où yàp 8j) oŭrw riv npóvoiav elvat Sel, Sore 
pnBév $uás elvai. Tlávra Bé obeys mpovoias kal 
uóvos abriis oU dv ein: rivos yàp dv ër eim; 
"AM. pdvov ay ety 76 Üciov. Toôro 82 Kal viv 
Cori xal mpds do Bb efhudev, oiy iva dvéàn 
rè dX, BAY dnevne olor dxOphmey jv èm add 
rypotca rév čvðpwnov čvra' roôro Bé om vápo 
moovolas (ovra, 8 8% cori mpdrrovra Sox ó vópos 
aire Mya. Adye 8è ros wey dyadots yevoué- 
vos dyafóv Bíov čveoða: xal xeioBar Kal eis 
Sorepor, rot Sè kaxols rà évavría, Kaxods Bd 
yevopérors áo» aMous airy cwrípas ever 
Eavrods mpoeuévows où Üeperóv ebyiy motovpévo 


1 Cp. Xenophon, Cyropaedia I. 6. 6. As this comparison 
suggests, this whole passage (8. $6-9. 19) should not be taken 
as directed primarily against the Chriszians (though Plotinus 
may possibly have them in mind at 9. 10-12). Itis a general 
condemnation of the unintelligent and cowardly religiosity of 
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even if they are not doing it in the way which the 
gods like, and then be merely saved by the gods 
without even doing the things by meane of which the 
gods command them to save themselves! And 
certainly death is better for them than to stay living 
in a way in which the universal laws do not want 
them to live; so that if the opposite happened, and 
peace was preserved in every sort of folly and vice, 
providence would be neglecting its duty in allowing 
the worse really to get the upper hand. But the 
cked rule by the cowardice of the ruled; for this is 
just, and the opposite is not. 

9; Providence ought not to exist in such a way as 
to make us nothing. If everything was providence 
and nothing but providence, then providence would 
not exist; for what would it have to provide for? 
There would be nothing but the divine. But the 
divine exists also as things are; and has come to 
something other than itsclf, not tc destroy the other 
but, when a man, for instance, comes to it, it stands 
over him and sees to it that he is man; that is, that 
he lives by the law of providence, which means 
doing everything that its law says. But it says that 
those who have become good shall have a good life, 
now, and laid up for them hereafter as wel, and the 
wicked the opposite. But it is not lawful for those 
who have become wicked to demand othors to be 
their saviours and to sacrifice themselves in answer to 


pesple who expect the gods to intervene to get them out of 
troubles into which they have got themselves by ignoring the 
divinely established laws of nature and of human life; an 
intelligent Christian would have ro difficulty in agreeing with 
‘it, 
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ob robwy o888 Üecüs abr äpyew rà. rabéraora 
abévras viv Evry piov obdé ye vois dibpas cols 
dyafloós, dMov Bíov Céavras rv épyiis drOpuminns 
15 yelo, robrovs airóv dpyovras evu eel où? 
ajrol émepeMiünoáv more, Srws doxovres dyabet 
ylvowro iv div, Seas adrots eB) 19 èmpedov- 
usvo,, GAG Pbovoiow, dáv vis dyads map’ avrod 
góntar èrel melous äv éyévovro dyaboi, et rodrous 
20 ésauntivrn mpoardracs. Terdpevor Toivuv EGov oùe 
Gpiorov, GdAd peony váfw čyov Kal éMpevor, 
Sues &v & keru tórw mà mpovolas od« éduevov 
dmoMoÜa,, GdAd dvadepdpevov del mpds ta dvo 
movrolais wnyavats, als rò Éciov yptjrax émuporeo- 
aípav dperiy mowÜr, oàk amddece Tò loyuctv 
25 ela: 7d dvOpdmuwov yévos, ddd peréyov, et kel 
qi) dps, dol kal oopis nud vd mul réyvms 
Kat Bucatoodvrs, ris yov apos dAAjovs Exactor 
xal obs dducotas $é, otovra: Sixalws tara mowtr* 
char yàp délous. Orn nM eorw düpumcs 
noinpa, Sov Sévarar xaddv elvat, Kat cvveparber 
30 els rò may pofpay yer ray Mor Cuv doa. ext 


1 ge) Boutlor. 


1 Sea note on previous chapter. 3 . . 
? This may seem at first sight to contradict Plato's teaching 
about the duty of the philosopher to ** go down again into tho 
cave” and rule the city (Republic VIL. 8190-2214). | But, 
in fact, Plato makes it quite clear that philosophers in ordinazy 
unreformed states have no such duly (j20A-D). It is only in 
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their prayers, nor, furthermore, to require gods to 
direct their affairs in detail, laying aside their own 
life, or. for that matter, goad men. who live another 
life better than human rule, to be their rulers; for 
they themselves have never taken any trouble to see 
that there should be good rulers of the rest of man- 
kind, who would care that it should be well with 
them, but they arc envious if anyone naturally be- 
comes gond hy himself; for mare people would have 
become good if they had made the good their leaders? 
Since, then, men are not the best of living creatures 
but the human species occupies a middle position, 
and has chosen it, yet all the same is not allowed by 
providence to perish in the place where it is set but 
ic always being lifted up to the higher regions by all 
sorts of devices which the divine uses to give virtue 
the greater power, mankind has not lost its character 
of being rational but is a participant, even if not to 
the highest degree, in wisdom and intellect and skill, 
and righteousness—cach and all have a share at least 
in the righteousness that governs their dealings with 
each other; and those whom they wrong, they think 
that, they wrong rightly, hecanse they deserve it. 
In this way man is a noble creation, as far as he can’ 
be noble, and, being woven into the All, has a part 
which is better than that of other living things, of 


the ideal state, where they have been carefully trained pre- 
cisely in order to be its rulers, that they have the ubligation to 
rue. Plotinus does not advert here to the possibility of an 
ideal state but otherwise his thought here is quite in accor- 
dance with Plato’s aud he probably has this vasiage of the 
Republicin minc (cp. 1. 14-15, with 520846, and perhaps 18, 
2dr ris dyaÜos map’ atrod púnran, with 520B2, aðtóporo yàp 
dpdorrai). 
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yis Beriova. "Eme kal votis Mos Sua Odorro 
toa abro? rdopov yf] dépovro péuderut odSels 
podv wr, Tedotor ydp, of ris pdpporro, Sri cote 
duÜpdonous Sduvor, cbs Sov adrods Civ royopé- 
vous, *Avdyen 8& Kat raóra dvov kal af pè 
modno: rap’ adrdv déer, ras Sè ob davepàs 
dredoe Todds 5 ypóvos* Bore pySev abrav 1 páry 
pabi dvüpácos cba. Deotov Be wal dri dpi 
mA abrdv pépdecDat ywopévaw raè ávÜpiomram 
dyplow: «b Sè pe) -nentorerney drOpdmors, ddr 
åmoroñvra dpsiverat, i Ücopaoróv ecru; 

10. AX el drBpemor dxovrés low karol kol 
rowdro. oby éxdvres, ob’ dy ris rods dBixodvras 
alridoairo, obre rois mwdeyovras ds € aùroùs 
rubra mdeyovrus. El Sè 8} kal dvdyww oro 
kaxods yiveoðar eire tnd rûs dopüs eire ris 
doyfe Bibovors 73 dudAovÜov dvicübev, dusucüs 
obras. Ei 88 Bj xal ó Myos adrós dor ó rowdy, 
mids odr diuo obrws; 'AMà Tò piv dkovres, 
Set duapria dxovovov: roôro Šè ode dvaipel 73 
abrods rods mpárrovras nap’ o$róv evon, ÀX 

1 gdrdv Theodoretus Graec. affect. eur. vi. TL, H-S*: adrois 
codd. 


1 The reference to Plato, Laws V. 1731C, given by Henry- 
Schwyzer, Bréhier, and Beutler-Theiler can be misleading here. 
The Laws passage is stating tho familiar Sccratic-Platonio 
doctrine, uós d duos ody duchy dSenos (C23): wrongdoing is 
eror because nobody who knew what he was doing woud 
deliberately choose the worst of evils for his most valuable 
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all, that is, which live on the earth. And besides, 
no one of any intelligence complains of all the other 
creatures, lower than himself, which ornament the 
earth. It would be ridiculous if someone com- 
plained of their biting men, as if men ought to pass 
their lives asleep, No, itis necessary that these, too, 
should exist; and some of the benefits which come 
from them are obvious, and those which are not 
evident, many of them time discovers; so that none 
of them exist without good purpose, even for men. 
But it is absurd, too, to complain that many of them 
are savage, when there are savage men as vell; and 
if they do not trust men but in their distrust attack. 
to keep them off, what is there surprising in that? 
10. But if men are unwillingly wicked.! and are the 
sort of people they are, not by their own free will, 
one could neither blame the wrongdoers nor those 
who suffer wrong because they suffer it by their 
agency. But if there is a necessily that they should 
become wicked in this way, brought about either by 
the heavenly circuit or by the first principle deter- 
mining the consequences that necessarily follow it, 
then their being wicked in this way is natural, But 
then surely, if it is the rational forming principle 
itself which makes them wicked, things are unjust in 
this way? But " unwilling " means that the error 
is unwilling; and this does not do away with the 
fact that it is men themselves who act of themselves 


part, the soul. Plotinus, no doubt, has the Platonic formula 
in mind here; but what he is really concerned with is not to 
maintsin that wrongdoing io orror but that tho control and 
ordering of all thirgs by Providence still leaves room for 
human moral responsibility. 
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10 rı atrol moroĉor, Bud roóro Kai adrot dpaprdvov- 
cw" 3 o88? dv Sos Ñuaprov pÀ atrol of sovivres 
apres. Tò Be ris áváyrns oU ELwiev, GAA’ ört 
rdvras. Tò & fs dopás ody doce pndiv eb? 
dui» eva ral yàp et ewbev 76 mv, otras dv 
dw, dis aùrol oi wowüvres éfosAcvro' Gore oir 

15 jv abro evavela erlBevra dvOpwror oð dv 
doeBeis, el bcol &wolow. Nêr Bb map” airy 
aoÜro. 'Apyijs Sè dobcions rò édefis mepatverae 
copmrapaJagiBavopévo els riy dkotovÜlav al róv 
doa eloi dpyaf* dpyol òè kal dvOowmo.. Kwofv- 
aat yoüv spós và kañà olkela dioec Kal dpyi uci] 
abretovows. 

11. Iórepa 8¢ duouxats dvdykcus oðrws Exaora 
kai dxodovélais Kal öry Bvoriv xus ; “Il od, 
dXX. d Myos tabra névra Tout dpycor Kal ofr, 
fotdera: wal rà NeySpeva Kad abós xarà Aóyov 

6 roret od Bovàdueros mdvru dyulà liu, Sonep by 
E ns reviens où návrd rè by cQ Ld ddl uos 
gout võrws 088? d Adyos ndvra Deods cipydLcro, 
GANG 1d pèr brods, rà Se Suipurus, Scvripar pion, 
dra åvôpórovs Kai Ga. detis, od dédvo, ddd 
Adyq rowdíav voepàv eyovrr. “Hyets 86, donep 

10 uf espe: ypapenis réyrns aieiDvrat, ds où Kad 


rà xpduara rarrayos, d 88 dpa rà mpocjkovra 
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but it is because they themselves do the deed that 
they themselves err; if they were not themselves 
the doers, hey would not have erred at all But as 
for the necessity, this does not mean that it comes in 
from outside but only that it is universally so. And 
as for the heavenly circuit, it does not work so that 
nothing is in our power; for if the All was external 
to us, it would be just as its makers wished, so that, 
if it was gods who madc it, men, cvcn impious oncs, 
would do nothing opposed to them, But asit is, this 
[the power of free action] originates inmen, Given a 
le, it accomplishes what follows with the! 
inclusion in the chain of causation cf all the principles 
there are; but men, too, are principles; at any rate, 
they are moved to noble actions by their own natare, 
and this is an independent principle. 

11. But are all individual things as they are by 
natural necessities and causal sequences, and ex- 
cellently disposed in every way that cen be? No, 
but the rational forming principle makes all these 
things as their sovereign, and wishes them to be as 
they are, and makes tke things which are called bad 
according to reason, because it doca not wish that all 
should be good, just like a craftsman who does not 
make everything eyes in his pictare; in the same 
way the formative principle did not make everything 
ito (a nature of the 
second rank), then men and animals after them in 
order, not cut of grudging meanness but by a reason 
containing all the rich variety of the intelligible world, 
But we are like people who know nothing ebout the 
art of painting and criticise the painter because the 
colours are not beautiful every where, though he has 
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dadboxkev kdor rórw kal ai modes 5¢ odk èf 
Tow, kal af eivopig ypdvrau dj ef ms Spapa 
péugorro, Sr. pi) návres Ñpwes & adr, dA kai 
oixérns ral mis dypotkos kal dados pBeyyopevos: 
rò B6 où Kaddy éorw, ef tis Tods yeipovs éFéAot, 
xal èk roíraw oupmrnpoupevov. 

12. E? pév ofv.adrds ó Abyos évapuóous éavró» 
els Dv raôra eipydoaro ToUro dw olds éorw, 
Ardpows rots pdpeuw, en rod mpd «roO roôro 
dv, Kah roBro Tò yendpevov odes yevápevov. p 
de oye nddduov dauro do. ‘O 88 Adyos ee 
derer Spolwv wal rapamyalon ohe dv eyévero 
xul obros d rpSmos pepnrds' márta örros rarè 
pépos Éxcorov ddos. El 88 kw éavroü Ada 
elosjyayev, olov yuyds, xai eButoaro mapa riv 
airav diow èvapuóou T movjpami apis T) 
xdpov modAds, mâs ópÜGe; "AMAL daréov ol 
Ts yuyàs olov ép abrod elvar al pi yelpous 
movobvra evappórrew, GAA’ Srrov mrpocijkov adrais 
kwrayopitew rar’ d£lav. 

13, "Enel oU8é éxelvov ånoplnréov tv Adyor, 
ös où mpós 76 mapóv éxdororé doe Brew, GAAL 

1 kal at vote Theiler, H-St: wal af edvoulee AMExyQ: 
eis edroulais AP*, 


1 Cp. Plato, Republic IV. 4200-D. The ignorant critic in 
Plato does not blaine the painter for nob making “ everything 
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really distributed the appropriate colours to every 
place; and cities arc not composed of citizens with 
equal rights. even those which have gond laws and 
constitutions; or we are like someone who censures a 
play because all the characters in it are not heroes 
but there is a servant and a yokel who speaks in & 
vulgar way: but the play is not a good one if one 
expels the inferior characters, because they too help 
to complete it. 

12. If, then, the rational formative principle itself 
has, by fitting itself into matter, done these works, 
being the thing that it is, unlike in its parts, and de- 
riving its being this from the principle before it, then 
this that has come into existence, since it has come 
into existence in this way, would have nothing else 
nobler than itself. If the rational formative prin- ' 
ciple had been composed of parts which were all alike 
and equal, it would not have come into existence and 
[if it had] this manner of construction. would be 
worthy of blame; since itis all things, it is different 
in every part, But if it brought in other things 
outside itself, souls for instance, and forced them, 
against. their awn natnre, to fit inta its creation, 
making many of them worse in doing so, how is this 
rightly done? But we must say that the souls, too, 
are in a way parts of it} and it does not fit them in 
hy making them warcé hnt puts them in places ap- 
propriate to them according to their worth. 

13. Then we must not discard that argument, 
either, which says that the rational principle does not 


eyes ” but for painting the eyes ugly black instead cf beautiful 
crimson. So the reference is better placed here than where 
Henry-Sehwyzer placed it at 1. 5-6. 
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mpós ras mpdabey mepóðovs kal ad 76 éo», 
Gore exeibey rárrew rip dw kal peroribévar 
èk Decmorüwv ræv mwpóo0ev Bovdovs movobyra, cl 
dyévovro aol. Bermrórat, kal öre cípudiopov odrois 
obrw, kal el kaküs èypýoavro sAcéro, méryras— 
xal dyabots obx doWpdopori mémpcw elvat —ial 
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movjoavri, air 96 Buaies T mafóvr, xol TÒ 
rewduercy cwvayoyétv eis và aùrò 7 émirmbelo 
moroa à nabe éypfj» exeivov. Mj) yàp &i kare 
owroxiay doddov pnde eiyudAemow ds érvye 
pyd8 SBootqra eis cpa eich, GAX dp more 
Tara oujcas, à viv ën mdsyeov oi prépa 
ms dvehdv td maids dvauperjcerau yevópevos 
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"Ober wai Bela pipun "ASpdorcra abry yàp Ù 
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1 devudopor A, H-S: dodpdopo: codd. 


je thought here icllows Plato closely. Wor the rem- 
carnation of the matricide cp. Laws IX. 8725; forthe “ law of 
Adrasteia ” applied to reincarnation, cp. Phaedrus 24808. 
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look only at the present on each cccasion but at the 
cycles of time before, and also at the future, so as to 
determine men's worth from these, and to change 
their positions, making slaves out of those who were 
masters before, if they were bad masters (and also 
because il is good. for Lhem this way); and, if men 
have used wealth badly, making them poo: (and for 
the good, too, it is not without advantage to be poor); 
and causing those who have killed unjustly to be killed 
in their turn, unjastly as far as the doer of the deed is 
concerned, but justly as far as concerns the vietim; 
and it brings that which is to suffer together to the 
same point with that which is fit and ready to execute 
what that unjust killer is fated to endure. There 
is certainly no accident in a man’s becoming a slave, 
nor is he taken prisoner in war by chance, nor is 
outrage done on his body without due cause, but he 
was once the doer of that which he now suffers; and 
a man who made away with his mother will be madc 
away with by a son when he has became a woman, 
and one who has raped a woman vill be a woman in 
order to be raped. Hence comes, by divine declara- 
tion, the name Adrasteia: for this worlc-order is 
truly Adrasteia [the Inescapable] and truly Justice 
and wonderful wisdom.! We must conclude that 
the universal order is for ever something of this kind 
from the evidence of what we see in the All. how this 
order extends to everything, even to the smallest, and 
the art is wonderful which appears, not only in the 
divine beings but also in the things which one might 
have supposed providence would have despised for 
their smallness, for example, the workmanship which 
produces wonders in rich variety in ordinary arimals, 
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and the beauty of appearance which extends to the 
fruits and even the leaves of plants, and their beauty 
of flower which comes so effortlessly, and their 
delicacy and variety, and that all this has not been 
made once and come to an end but is always being 
made as the powers above move in different ways 
over this world. So the things which are changing 
change, not changing and taking new shapes without 
due cause but in a way which is excellent and ap- 
propriate to their making by divine powers. For all 
that is divine makes according to its nature; but its 
nature corresponds Lo ils substance, and its substance 
is that which brings forth together beauty and justice 
in its workings; for if beauty and justice are not in it, 
where could they be? 

14. The ordering of the universe, then, corresponds 
with Intellect in such a way that it exists without 
rational planning, but exists so that if anyone could 
plan rationally as well as possible, he would wonder 
at it because planning could not have found out an- 
other way to make it; something of this is observed 
even in individual natures, which come into being 
cortinually more conformed to Intellect than they 
could be by an ordering which depended on rational 
planning. With cach, therefore, of the kinds of 
things which continually come into existence it is 
not possible to blame the rational principle which 
makes them, unless someone should demand that they 
ought to have come into existence just like the things 
which have not come into existence, but are eternal, 
existing always in the same way botk in the intelligible 
world and in the world of sense, asking for a further 


2 Op. note on ch, 1. 1, 20-21. 
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1 ëkaoros A, H-S*: éxacrov codd. 
2 $ Dodds, H-8: 4 codd. 
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addition of good, but not thinking the form given to 
each thing sufficient, for instance, thinking that the 
form given to this particular animal is insufficient he- 
cause it has not horns as well, and not considering that 
it was impossible for the formative principle not to 
reach to all things, but that there must be lesser 
things in the greater and parts in the whole and that 
they cannot be equal to the whole or they would not 
be parts, In the world above every thing is all 
things, but the things below are not each of them 
all things. Even man, in so far as he is a part, is 
an individual, not all. But if somewhere among 
parts there is something else which is not a part, in 
virtue of this Chal thing below, loo, is all. But man 
in his individuality, in o far ae he ie an individual 
being, cannot be required to be perfect to the point 
of reaching the summit of virtue; for if he did he 
would no longer be a part. Bat there would cer- 
tainly not be any grudging by the whole if the part 
did gain in beauty and order so as to make it of 
greater worth; for it makes the whole morc beautiful 
when it has become of greater value by its gain in 
beauty and order, For it becomes of thie kind by 
being made like the whole and, so to speak, being 
allowed to/be like this and given such a place that in 
the region of man, too, sométhing may shine in him. 
as the stare chine in the heaven of the gode; a place 
from which there may he a perception of something 
like a great and beautiful image of a god—whether a 
living one or one made by the art of Hephaestus—in 
which there are stare flashing on the face, and in the 


? & (elo: Theiler, H-S: da codd, 
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1 The thonght seems to be: the physical universe is the 
great star-decked image of the intelligible divinity (cp. Plato, 
Timaeus 370 6— and because man car. contemplate it he 
gains in beauty and order; he is conformed by his contempla- 
ion to the starry heaven, and something of its splendour shines 
in him. 
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breast others, and a setting of stars placed where it 
will be clearly seen.t 

15. Sa it ic, then, with individual things when they 
ave considered separately. But the weaving to- 
gether into a pattern of these things which have been 
and are always being produced might hold obstacles 
and difficulties, heeanse the other animals eat each 
other, and men allack each other, and there is alw. 
war with never a pause or armistice; and tl 
particularly difficult if it is the rational forming 
principle of the world which has brought it about that 
this is so, and if it is said to be well that it isso. That 
argument is no longer any help to the people who 
say this which maintains that al! is as well as it can 
be, and that it is the fault of matter when things are 
so disposed as ta he less than good, and that “ evils 
cannot be done away with’’;? if, that is, it is really 
true that things had to be so, and that it is well that 
they should be so, and matter door not como along 
and dominate but was brought along so that things 
should be in this state, or rather is itself, too, caused 
to be as it is by the rational prineiple. The rational 
principle, then, is the origin, and all things are reason, 
both those which ere brought into being according to 
the principle and those which, in their coming to 
birth, are altogether ranged in this common order. 
What, then, is the nececsity of the undeclared war 
among animals and among men? It is necessary 
that animals should eat each other; these eatings 
are transformations into each other of animals which 
could not stay as they are for ever, even if no one 


2 The familiar quotation, repeated again and again by 
Plotinus, from Plato, Theaetstus 1765. 
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1 The comparison of life to a play was a commonplace of 
Cynic, Bloic end Stoic-infuenced moralists from Bion of 
Forysthenes and ‘Teles onwards (cp. Teles 16, 4 Hense). The 
finest example is Marcus Aurelius X11. 36. 

? Plotinus, here and in what follows, probebly has Platc’s 
description of man as God's tcy, playing to please him, in 
mind (Laws VIL. 893C-D; Beoŭ r matynoy (04-0)). But there 
is an important difference in the thought. Tor Plato, in this 
passage at least, man is wholly and catirely God's toy, and 
lis ** play "is the moss serious ard important thing in his life— 
though he is not really worth taking seriously at all; only 
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killed thcm. And if, et the timc when thcy had to 
depart, they had to depart in such a way that they 
were useful to others, why do we have to make a 
grievance out of their usefulness? And what does it 
matter if, when they are eaten, they come alive 
again as different animals? It is like on the stage, 
when the actor who has been murdered changes his 
costume and comes on again in another character! 
But [in real life, not on the stage,] the man is really 
dead. If, then, death is a changing of body, like 
changing of clothes on the stage, or, for some of us, a 
putting off of body, like in the theatre the final exit, 
in that performance, of an actor who will on a later 
occasion come in again to play, what would there be 
that is terrible in a charge of this kind, of living 
beings into each other? It is far better than if they 
had never come into existence st all, For that way 
there would be a barren ebsence cf life and no pos- 
sibility of a life which exists in something else; but as 
it is a manifold life exists in the All and makes all 
things, and in its living embroiders a rich variety and 
does not rest from ceaselessly making beautiful end 
shapely living toysX^ And when men, mortel as they 
are, direct their weapons against ezch other, fighting 
in orderly ranks, doing what they do iu sport in their 


God is sess uaxapiov onovdis déwy (C2-3). For Plotinus, as 
(he rest of iis chapter shows elecrly, ivis only man’s lower, 
external life which is “ play.” His true, inner self is serious 
anc important. For Plato man’s best game is the religious 
dance, at once play, worship and education, in which he at- 
tains all the sericusness he is capable of. For Plotinus men’s 
game is the grim one of killing und being killed, which the wise 
man will not take seriously and cry over like a child, hecause 
it only affects his unimportant lower self, 
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war-dances, their battles show that all human con- 
cerns are children’s games, and tell us that deaths are 
nothing terrible, and that those who die in wars and 
battles anticipate only a little the death which comes 
jn old age—they go away and come back quicker. 
Bul if their property is taken away while they are 
still alive, they may recognise that it was not theirs 
before either, and that its possession is a mockery to 
the robbers themselves when others take it away 
from them; for even to those who do not have it 
taken away, to have it is worse than being deprived 
of il. We should be spectators of murders, and all 
deaths, and takings and sackings of cities, as if they 
were on the stages of theatres, all changes of scenery 
and costume and acted wailings and weepings. For 
really here in the events of our life it is not the soul 
within but the outside shadow of man which cries 
and moans and carries on in every sort of way on a 
stage which is the whole earth where men have in 
many places set up their stages. Doings like these 
belong to a man who knows how to live only the lower 
and external life and is not aware that he is playing 
in his tears, even when they are serious tears. For 
only the seriously good part of man is capable of 
taking serious doings seriously; the rest of man is a 
toy. But toys, too, are taken seriously by those who 
do not know how to beserious and are toys themselves, 
But if anyone joins in their play and suifers their sort 
of sufferings, he must know that he has tumbled into 
a children's game and pul off the play-cosiume in 
which he was dressed. And even if Socrates, too, 


+ Le. if he is killed it is all part of the game, and the body 
which he puts off ie only a toy. 
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may play sometimes, it is by the outer Socrates thathe 
plays. But we must consider this furthcr point, too, 
that one must not take weeping and lamenting as 
evidence of the presence of evils, for children, too, 
weep and wail over things that are not evils, 

16. But if this is well said, how can there still be 
wickedne: Where is injustice? Where :s error? 
For how, if all things are well donc, can the doers act 
unjustly or err? And how ean they be ill-fated, if 
they do not err or act unjustly? And how can we 
assert that some things are according to nature, but. 
others against nature, if ell things that happen and 
are done are according to nature? And how could 
there be any blasphemy against the divine when that 
which is made is made like this? It is just as if a 
poet in his plays wrote a part for en actor insulting 
and depreciating the author of the play, Let us, 
then, again, and more clearly, explain what the 
rational forming principle of cur universe is and that, 
it is reasonable for it to be like this. This rational 
principle, then, is—let us take the risk! We might 
even, perhaps succeed [in describing it]—it is not 
pure intellect ar absolute intellect: it is not even af 
the kind of pure soul bat depends on soul, and is a 
sort of outshining of both; intelleet and scul (that 
is, soul disposed according to intellect) generated this 
tional principle as a life which quietly contain a 
rationality, All life, even worthless life, is activity; 
activity not in the way that fire acts; but its activity, 
even if there is no perception there, is a movement 
which is not random. For with living things when 
there is no perception present and any one of them 
hasany sharein life, itis immediately enreasored, that 
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js informed, since the activity which is proper to life 
is able to form it and moves il in such way that its 
movement is a forming. So the activity of lifa ia an 
artistic activity, like the way in which one who is 
dancing is moved; for the dancer himself is like the 
life which is artistic in this way and his art moves him, 
and moves in such a way that the actual life is some- 
how of this [artistic] kind. This, then, should be 
enough to show how we should think of any sort of 
life. Now the rational forming principle of this 
universe, which comes from a single Intellect and a 
single life, both of them complete, is not a single life 
nor any kind of single intellect, and is not at every 
point complete, nor does it at every point give itself 
whole and entire to the things to which it does give 
itself. But by setting the parts against each other 
and making them deficient it generates and maintains 
war and battle, and so it is one as a whole even if it is 
not one cingle thing. For though it is at war with 
itself in its parts it is one thing and on good terms 
with itself in the samc wey that the plot of a play 
might be; the plot of the play is one though it con- 
tains in itself many battles. Of course, the pla 
brings the conflicting elements into a kind of harmoni- 
ous concordance, by composing the complete story 
of the persons in conflict; but in the universe the 
battle of conflicting elemente springs from a single 
rational principle; so that it would be hetter for one 
to compare it to the méjódy which results from con- 
flicting sounds, and one Will then enquire why there 
are the conflicting sounds in the rational pro- 
portions [of musical scales). If, then, in music the 
laws of rational proportion make high and low notes 
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and come together into « unity—being the propor- 
tional laws of melody they come together into the 
melody itself, which is another greater law of pro- 
portion, while they are lesser ones and part of it; in 
the universe, t00, we see the opposites, for instance, 
white-black, hot-cold, and, too, winged-wingless, 
footless-footed, rational-irrational, but all are parts of 
the single universal living being, and the All agrees 
with itself; the parts are in conflict in many places, 
but the Allis in accordance with its rational formative 
pattern, and it is necessary that this one formative 
pattern should be one pattern made out of opposites, 
since il is opposition of this kind which gives it its 
structure, and, we might say, its existence, For 
certainly, if it was not many it would not be all, and 
would not therefore be retional pattern [of the uni- 
verse]; but, since it is rational pattern it has distinc- 
tions in itself, and the extreme distinction is 
opposilion; so that if iu general il makes one thing 
different from another, it will also make them dif- 
ferent in the extreme, and not different in a lesser 
degree; so by making one thing different from an- 
other in the highest degree it will necessarily make 
the opposites, and will be complete if it makes itself 
not only into different things but into opposite things. 

17. Since its nature corresponds to its whole pro- 
ductive activity, the more it is differentiated the 
more opposed will it make the things it makes; and 
the universe perceived by the senses is less of a unity 
than its rational formative principle, so that it is 
wore of a manifold and there is more opposition 
in it, and each individual in it has a greater urge to 
live, and there is a greater passion for unification, 
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But those that love passionately often destroy the 
objects of their passion, when ihey are perishable, 
in the pursuit of their own god: and the urgent 
straining of the part towards the whole draws to 
itself what it can, So, then, there are good men and 
wicked men, like the opposed movements of a dancer 
inspired by one and the same art; and we shell call 
one part of his performance “god " and another 
“ wicked,” and in this way it is a good performance.! 
But, then, the wicked are no longer wicked. No, 
their being wicked is not done away vith, only their 
being like that does not originate with themselves. 
But there might perhaps be some sympathy for the 
wicked, except that it is the rational formative prin- 
ciple which is responsible for our sympathising or 
not; and the rational principle does fot make us 
disposed to sympathise with people of this sort. 
But if one part of it is a good man, and another a 
villain—and_ villainous humanity forms the larger 
class—itis like in the production of a play ; the author 
gives each actor a part. but makes use of their char- 
acteristies which are there already. He does not 
himself rank them as leading actor or second or 
third, but gives each man suitable words and so 
assigns him to the position which is proper to him. 
So there is a place for every man, one to fit the good 
and one to fit the bad. Each kind of man, then goes 
according to nature and the rational principle to the 
place that suits him, and holds the position he has 
chosen, There one speaks blasphemies and does 


+The dancer is a pantomimus, who represents ditferent 
characters, good and bad, in the course of his one-man ballet. 
or mimo, as Harder saw (ep. his noto ad loc.]. 
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1 nompôv Theiler, H-S*: «odd» ccdd. 
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crimes, the other speaks and acts the oppcsite; for 
the actors, good and bad, existed before the play and 
bring their own selves to it. Now in himan plays 
the author provides the words, but the actors, each 
and every one of them, are responsible by themselves 
and from themselves for the good or bad acting of 
their parts—for there is action, tao, which is their 
business, following from the speeches written by the 
author; but in the truer poetic creation, which men 
who have a poetic nature imitate in part, the soul 
ving the part which it acts from the poet 
just as the actors here get their parts and 
their costumes, the saffron robes and the rags, so the 
soul, too, itself gels its fortunes, and not by random 
chance; these fortunes, too, are according ta the 
rational principle; and by fitting these into the pat- 
tern it becomes in tune itsel? and puts itsef into its 
proper place in the play and the universa) rational 
pattern; then it makes its actions sound out, we may 
say, and everything else that a scul might produce 
according to its character, like a song. And as the 
sound of the voice and the gestures of the actor are 
beautiful or ugly as he makee them, and either adorn 
the poet's creation farther, as one might think, or by 
adding the badness of the actor's own voice, do not 
make the play other than what it was, but the actor 
makes a grotesque exhibition of himself, and the 
author of the play sends him off in deserved disgrace, 
behaving in this like a good judge of acting, but pro- 
motes the good actor to higher rank, and, if he has 
any, to Aner plays, but pats the bad actor into any 
worse play that he has; in this way the soul, coming 
on the stage in this universal poetic creation and 
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2 Abos Sleeman, H-S: ÀlJos codd. 


1 I accept, with Henry-Schwyzer and Beutler-Theiler, tke 
brilliant emendativa of Bleeman (C. Q. 20, 1926, 153) Adws 
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making itself a part of the play, supplies of itself the 
good or the bad in its acting; it is put in its proper 
place on its entrance and reecives everything except 
itself and its own works, and so is given punishments 
or rewards, But the actors [in the universal drama] 
have something extra, in that they act in a greater 
space than that within the limite of a stage, and the 
author makes them masters of the All, and they have a 
greater possibility of going to maay kinds of places 
and determining honours and dishonours, as they 
contribute themselves to their honours and dis- 
honours; for each place is fitted to their characters, 
so as to be in tune with the rational principle of the 
universe, since each individual is fitted in, according 
lo justice, in the parts of the universe designed to 
receive him; just as each string is set in its own 
proper place according to the rational proportion 
which governs the sounding of notes, of whatever 
quality its power of producing a no: Fer there is 
fitness and beauty in the whole only if each individual 
is stationed where he ought to be—:he one who utters 
evil sounds in darkness and Tartarus: for there to 
make these sounds is beautiful; and this whole is 
beautiful, not if each is Linus? but ifeach by contribut- 
ing his own sound helps towards the perfection of a 
single melody, himself, too, sounding the note of 


for Mos because it seems to fit the context better. The idea 
is, clearly, that the universal melody needs bad singers who 
make horrible noiscs, as well as good orcs, like th» mythical 
Lirus, for its completion (contrast T. 6 [1] 1, 26-30). But, 
ʻe Cilonto pointe out (see his roto ad Loc), Plotinus is fond of 
the image of the “dead stone " (cp. VI.2 [48] 6,6; VI. 5 [23] 11, 
514) and Aides (all MSS, and ep. Aeneas of Gaza, Theophrastus, 
p. 28, Boiss.) may be right. 
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but a lesser, worse, and more incomplete life; 
just as in a pan-pipe there is not one note only but a 
note which is weaker and duller contributes to the 
melody of the whole pan-pipe, because the melody is 
divided into parts which are not equal, and all the 
notes of the pipe are unequal, but the melody is 
complete, made up of all. So, too, the universal 
rational principle is one, but is divided into parts 
which are not equal; for this rezson there are dif- 
ferent regions of the universe, better and worse ones, 
and sows which are not equal fit in this way into un- 
equal places; and so in the universe, too, it happens 
that there are places which are unlike each other 
and souls which are not the same bat are unequal and 
ocenpy the unlike places. just like the unlikenesses of 
n-pipe or any other instrument, and are in places 
which differ from each other and in each pace utter 
their own sounds in harmony with the places and 
with the whole, And their evil-sounding singing 
will be beautifully disposed from the point of view of 
the All, and their unnatural sounds will he for the All 
according to nature, and none the less, the sound itself 
will be worse. But it does not make the whole worse 
by making a sound like this, just as (if we should use 
another image as well) the public executioner, who is 
a scoundrel, docs not make his well governed city 
worse. For the executioner is needed in a city— 
and a man of his kind is often needed [for other 
purposes]—and so he, too, is well placed. 

18. But souls are better or worse, some from other 
causes and some because they were not all equal, as 
we may say, from the beginning; for they, too, in the 
same way as the rational principle, are unequal parts 
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+ rods in A expunctum del. Volkmann, 
2 8} Kirchhoff, H-S: ô? codd. 
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as a consequence of their separation. But onc must 
consider, too, the second and third parts of the soul, 
and the fact that soul is not always active in the same 
parts. But, again, on the other side we must say 
this too—the argument still needs a great deal more 
before it attains clearness. We ought certainly not 
to introduce actors of a kind who say somcthing clsc 
besides the words of the author, as if the play was 
incomplete in itself end they filled in what was want- 
ing, and the writer hed left blank spaces in the middle ; 
the actors, then, would not be just actors bat a part 
of the author, and an author who foreknew what they 
were going to say, «o tha: he might in this way be 
able to bring the rest of the play and the conse- 
quences of their interventions into a coherent whole. 
certainly in the All the rationel principles bring 
into a connected whole the consequences and results 
which follow upon those deeds which are evil, and do 
so rationally; for instance, from adultery, or the carry- 
ing off of a captive, children may come according to 
nature and better men, it may happen, and other 
better cities than those sacked by wicked men. If, 
then, it is absurd to bring in souls, some of which do 
the wicked deeds in the world, and some the good— 
for we shall deprive the rational principle of the good 
deeds, too, if we take the wicked ones away from it— 
what prevents us from making the deeds of the actors 
paris, as they are of the play in our example, so also 
of the rational principle in the universe, and at- 
tributing good performance and the opposite to it, so 
that in this way it comes to each individual actor from 
the rational principle itself—and all the more in 
proportion as this play is more perfect, and every- 
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thing comes from it? But what is the point of doing 
evil? And do the diviner souls count fur nothing any 
amore in the universe, hut ave all of them parts of the 
rational principle? And are all rational principles 
souls, or why are some souls and some only rational 
principles, when every one of them belongs to some 
sonl? 


III 


II. 3. (48) TEPI HIPONOIAX AEYTEPON 
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1. What, then, do we think ahont these questions ? 
Now the universal rational principle includes both 
good and evil things; evil things are parts of it too. 
Tt is not that the universal rational prindple pro- 
duces them but that it is the universal principle with 
them included. The rational principles are an 
accivity of an universal soul, and their parts of soul- 
parts; bul, as the one soul has differing parts, so 
correspondingly da the rational principles differ, with 
the result that the works also differ which are their 
ultimate products. The souls and the works are in 
harmony with each other; in harmony in such a way 
that a unity comes from them, even if it is a mity 
produced from opposites. For all things sprung 
from a unity come together into a unity by natural 
necessity, so that, though they grow out different 
and come into being ss opposites they are, all the 
same, drawn together into a single common order by 
the fact that they come from a unity. For, just as 
in the case of particular kinds of living creatures there 
ie ono genus of horses, even if they fight and bit 
other, and are pugnacions and furiously jealous, and 
the same applies to all the other individual genera, 
so, certainly, men must be considered like this too. 
Then, again, all these kinds must be brought together 
under the one genus “ living creature ”; then also 
the things which arc not living creatures must be 
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1 dy Cremer: rip codd. 
® ároħoviíg Kirchhoff, H-S*: ároħovðía: codd. 
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classed by their kinds, and then included in the one 
genus " non-living ”; then both together, i? you like, 
must be included in being; and then in that which 
makes being possible, Ther, having attached every- 
thing to this, go down again, dividing and seeing the 
one dispersed by reaching to all things and including 
them together in a single common order, so that it 
is a single multiplex living thing with distinct parts, 
and each of the things in it ects according to its own 
nature while being all the same in the vhole, for 
instance, fire burns, a horse does the things which 
belong to a horse, and individual men do their own 
things in the way in which they have been disposed 
by nature, and different men different things. And 
what is done, and living well or badly, follows ac- 
cording to their natures. 

2. Chance circumstances are notresponsible for the 
good life, but they, too, follow harmoniously on the 
causes before them, and proceed woven into the 
chain of causation by so following. The ruling prin- 
ciple weaves all things together, while individual 
things co-operate on one side or the other according 
to their nature, as in military commands the general 
gives the lead and his subordinates work in unity 
with him.) The universe is ordered by the general- 
ship af providence which sees the actions and ex- 
periences and what must be ready to hand, food and 
drink, and all weapons and devices as well; every- 
thing which results from their interweaving is fore- 
seen, in order that this result may have room io be 

* The source of this military analogy for he cosmic order is 


Aristotle, Metaphysics A 10758, 13ff.; ep. the pseudo-Aristotel- 
ian De Mundo 399b, 3 fF., for a rhetorical elaboration of it. 
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sdXuov. elvai, el. idv reap? obrot mpaoridérros T 


1 dU 8 Harder, H-8: 4X. codd. 


1 Plato, Phaedrus 246E4. 

2 Op. Plato's treatment of the same question in Laws X. 
904B-C. Plotinus here, at the end of the chapter, gives the 
same snawer as Plato, that the blame shonld tall npon in. 
dividual men, not on their Maker; but he shows himself, here 
as elsewhere, a good deal more conscious of the difficulties 
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l placed, and all things come in a well planned 
way from the general—thoagh what his enemies 
planned to do is out of his control. But if it was 
possible for him to command the enemy force as well, 
if he was really " the great leader ” 1 to whom all 
things are subject, what would be unordered, what 
would nct be fitted into his plan? 

3. Suppose you say “ T have power to choose this or 
that"? But the things that you will choose are in- 
cluded in the universal order, because your part is not 
a mere casual interlude in the All but you are counted 
in as just the person you are. But for what reason is 
a man the sort of person he is? There are two ques- 
tions which the argument seeks to settle here, one, 
whether the blame should rest on the maker, if there 
is one, who determined the moral character of the in- 
dividual, or on the being which has come into 
existence itself:? rather, we should not attribute 
blame at all, just es there is no blame attaching 
to the production of plants because they have no 
sense-perception, nor in the case of the other 
animals because they are not like men; to blame 
anyone for this would be the same as asking, “ Why 
are men not what gods are?" Why then, where 
plants and animals are concerned, is it unreasonable 
for us to blame them or their creator, but reasonable 
in the case of mer, because man is not a better thing 
than he is? For if it is because he was able to be 
something nobler than he is, if he was able to add 


raised hy she presence of bad mer in a divinely ordered nni- 
verse thau Platu is; dais is uu doubt because of te centuries of 
debate about Providence which came between him and his 
master. 
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something to make himself better, he is responsible 
to himself for not doing it; bus if it was not from 
himself that the addition had to come but it was 
necessary for i: to come from outside, from his pro- 
ducer, then it is absurd to ask for more than was 
given, as it would be in the case of the other animals 
andof plants. For one onght not to enqnire whether 
une thing is less than another but whether it 
is, as itself, sufficient; for all things ought not to 
have been equal, Is this then so. because the 
eater measured them ont with the deliherste 
intention that all things ought nct to be equal? Not 
at all; but it was according to nature for things to 
about so, For the rational forming principle 


aniversa follows npon another conl, and thie 
soul fellows upon Intellect, and Intellect is not some 
one of the things here but all things; but all things 
means many things; but if there are many things, 
and not thé same, some cf them were going to be 
first, some second, and some of suc lower ranks, 
in value too. Then, again, the living creatures which 


have come inta being are not only souls but diminn- 
tions of souls, a kind of fading avay as the living 
things move on further from their origins, For the 
formative principle of the living thing, even if it is 
ensouled, is another soul, not that from which the 
formative principle comes, and this whole principle 
becomes less as it hastens to mater, and that which 
comes into being from it is more deficient. See how 
far what has come into being stands from its origin, 
and yet, it is a wonder! If, then, that which has 
come into being is of a particular kind, it does not 
follow that what is before it is also of that kind: for 
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it is better than all that has come into being, and 
beyond blame; one should rather wonder at it be- 
cause it has given something [to what comes] after 
it and its traces are of such a quality. But if indeed 
it has given more than they are able to appropriate, 
jt ought zo be approved still more; so that it seems 
likely that blame chould fall upon the men who have 
come into being, and that what belongs to providence 
js on a higher level. 

4, For if man was simple—I mean, simple in the 
sense that he was nothing but what he waz made and 
his actions and experiences corresponded to this— 
there would be no blame in the sense of moral re- 
proach, just as there is none in the case of other living 
But, as it is, man, the bad man, is un- 


creatures, 
iquely subject to blame, perhaps reasonably. For he 
is not only what he was made but has another free 
principle, which is not outside providence or the 
rational principle of the whole; for thosc higher 
principles are not separated from these here but the 
better illuminate the worse, and this is perfect pro- 
one rational principle whicl 
which connects the better 
principles with the things which have come into 
being, and those higher principles are providence 
which acts from above, but there is another pro- 
vidence derived from that which is above, the other 
rational principle connected with that higher one, 
and the whole interweaving and total providence 
results from both. So then, men have another 
principle, but not all men use all that they have but 
some use one principle, some the other, or rather a 
number of others, the worse ones. But those higher 
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? This brings out clearly an important point in the psycho- 
logy of Plotinus, that the duality or cleavage in man is for him. 
not between matter and spirit, or even body and soul, but 
Detween higher nud lower self: op. I. 1 [53] 10; IT. 9 [83] 2; 
IV. 4[28] 18; VI. £[22] 1415. Free will can only be exercised 
by the true, higher self in ao far as it trarscencls and makes 
itself independent of the lower ** composite ” self, which is past 
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principles are there, but not acting upon them, though 
certainly uct inactive in themselves; for each one of 
them daze ite awn work. Rnt, someone might say, 
what is to blame for their not working on these men 
when they are present? Or are they not present? 
But we assert that they are present everywhere and 
nothing is deprived of them. Surely they are not 
present in those people on whom they do nol act. 
Why, then, do they not act upon all, if these, too, 
are parts cf them ?—I mean the principle of this 
higher kind. As far as the other living creatures are 
concerned, this principle is not their own; as for 
men, it does not onallofthem, Is this then not 
the only principle which does not act on all? But 
why ehould it not be the only one? But in those in 
whom it is the only one, theirlife is conformed to it, 
and the other forces only enter into it as far as 
necessity requires, For whether the man’s constitu- 
tion is of a kind to plunge him, so to speak, into 
troubled w s, or his lusts dominate him, it is alike 
ry to say that the cause lics in the sub 
stratum. But at first this would appear to mean that 
the cause ic ro more in the rational principle, but 
rather in the matter, and the matter, not the rational 
principle will be dominant, and the substrate in so 
far as it is formed will come second to it. In fact, 
the substrate to the free principle is the rational 
form, and that which has come into existence from 
the rational form and exis cording to it; so that 
the matter will not be dominant and the formation 
come second. Further, one might refer che being 


of and dominated by the order of the physical universe; cp. 
11.3 [32] 15. 17 3. 
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this or that kind of man to the previous life, zs if the 
rational principle became dim in comparison to that 
prior to it as the result of previous happenings, as if 
the soul had become weaker; but it will shine out 
again later. And the rational principle mus: be 
said to contain within itsclf the rational principle of 
the matter as well, the matter which it will make 
suitable for itself, either giving it qualities cor- 
responding to itself or finding it already consonant. 
For the rational principle of an ox docs not impose 
itself on any other matter than that of anox. Hence, 
Plato says * that the soul cnicrs into other living 
beings, in the sense that the soul becomes different 
and the rational prineiple is altered, in order that 
what was formerly the soul of a man may become the 
soul of an ox; so that the worse being is justly dealt 
with, Bu: how did he originally become worse, and 
how did he fall? It has often been said that all 
things are not of the first rank but all things which are 
second and third class have a lesser nature than those 
before them, and a light tilting of the balance is 
enough to turn them out of the right way. And the 
interweaving of one thing with another is like a sort 
of mixture; another thing results from both, and the 
interweaving does not diminish a thing’s being; but 
the inferior became inferior from its beginning, and is 
what it became, inferior by its nature, and, if it suffers 
the consequences of its inferiority, i: suffers what it 
deserves. And one must carry back the reckoning 
to what happened in previous lives, because what 
happens afterwards depend: on that too. 

D. Providence, then, which in its descent from 
above reaches from the beginning to the end, is nct 
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1 This distinction between higher providence and lower ‘ate 
is common m Middle Platonism; op. Pseudo-Plubuich, De 
Fato 9. 512F-573B; Apuleius, De Platone I. 12; and C. de 
Vogel, Greek Philosophy IIL. 12704 (p. 343). 
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equal as in a numerical distribution but differs in 
Gifferent places according to a law of correspondence, 
just as in a single living creature, which is dependent 
on its principle down to its last and lowest part, each 
part having its own, the better part having the better 
part of the activity, and that which is at the lower 
Iimit still active in its own way and undergoing the 
experiences which are proper to it as regards its own 
rature and its co-ordination with anything else. 
Yes, and if the parts are struck in a particular way, 
the speaking parts give out a corresponding sound, 
and others receive the blow in silence and make the 
movements which result from it; and from all the 
sounds and passive experiences and activities come 
a kind of single voice of the living creature, a single 
life and way of living; for the organs are cifferent 
and have activities which are different; for the feet 
do one thing, the eyes another, the discursive reason 
one thing and the intuitive intellect another. But 
one thing results from all, and there is one pro- 
vidence; but it is “ fate ” beginning from the lower 
level; the upper is providence alone.! For in the 
intelligible world all things are rational principle and 
above rational principle; for all are intellect and 
pure soul; what comes from there, all that comes from. 
intellect, is providence, both zl that is in pure soul 
and all that comes from it to living things, But the 
rational principle as it comes is divided into unequal 
parts; hence the things it does are not equal either, 
as also in each individual living creature. From this 
point the things which are done are consequences, 
and follow upon providence if a man does things which 
are pleasing to the gods; for the rational forming 
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4 Chou 4 dióyov, ef re eels Tovro xproráv, 
rdw Kareinara: mpovoig, de mavrayo perv 
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révreov cÓw dpoprquévam, olv èv &l odpar 
iyrelas 800elons karà mpovorar rob Cov, yevopé- 
mye route! wat Duae rpatparac, mde debe A 
Adyos ó Bwwküv owdrro kal ovvdyor kai dro 
xal SiopBotro rò movijoav. “Qore và cand éxdwera 
elvan, d£ dudyens Šé ral yàp Tap judy kar 


6 alrlas ofy tnd rhs mpovolas {vaykaopévaw, àA 


AE aden omafdvraw èv ros ris mpovoias al 
dnd npovolas čpyois, 73 Bà gekies avvetpar ward 
Powdqow exchys où SuvmBévrar, ad Kard mv 
vv. mpagdyrey J| rar dXo m ray èv cQ navi, 
pn’? adro0 xarà spávotav menpuydros Ñ menors- 
Tos Te v ily nálos. Ob yàp Tò adrd mowi iiv 
apooeOdy mavti, GAAk 73 airà mpds No Kad 
Mo apès do: olov kal rò rhs 'EAérps káos 
apés uév Tov Tldpw dAdo eipydiero, "I&upsveds 
òè čraðev où rò ajrós Kal dxdraotos éxoddorw 


1 ropñs Creuzer, H-S: róňuns codd. 


1 For Idomeneus, a frequent visitor to the house of Menelaus 
who did not seduce Helen, scc Iliad TIT. 230 233. 
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principle of providence is dear to the god: Then, 
too, these kind of actions [the kind which cause our 
diffontties about providence. ie. evil actions] are 
linked up with the good ones, but they are not done 
by providence but the things which have happened, 
whether they have happened as a result of human 
action or of the action of anything else. living or 
lifeless, if anything which follows from them is good, 
are taken up again by providence, so that virtue has 
everywhere the mastery, and the things which have 
one wrong are changed and corrected, as in a single 
body, where health is given by the providence of the 
living thing, when a cu: or injury of any kind occurs, 
the direeling rational principle again afterwards 
joins it and clases the wonnd and heals and sets 
right the suffering part. So the evil deeds are con- 
sequences, but follow from necessity; they come 
from us (i.e. we cause them), and we are not compelled 
by providence but we connect them, of our own ac- 
cord, with the works of providence or works derived 
from providence, but are not able to link up what 
follows according to the will of providence but do so 
according to the will of the people wha ark or ac- 
cording to something else in the universe, which itself 
is acting or producing some effect in us in a way not 
according to the will of providence, For everything 
dose not alway produce the same effect when it 
encounters everything else, but it produces the same 
effect when it encounters one thing and a different 
effect when it encounters another; as, for instance, 
the beauty of Helen produced one effect on Paris, 
but Idomeneus! was not affected in the same way; 
and when onc thoroughly dissolute man happeris upon 
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Kadds Kad@ ovumecdy dAdo, ó 6 odpov rañs 
Ado mpds oúgpova rowiirov: ijj rpós ¿rdħaorov 
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ye, 


ajrob, xazà rpóvoaw Sé cópidiovov yàp r6 
Čonep kal à bywós mpdgeer dy mis abris apá£as 
Kara Myov có» moô lerpoü. Toro yàp xai ó 


larpòs mapà rüs reaps 8iBov els re rò Spiaivor 


Ab me rà uidpivor; SO E docete jl) Splaliroi mot 
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eipydoaro. 

6. Ibo od rcl cà xeipeo pávres mpordyover 
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ras parrelas mpodéyovar vaóra.; “H SiAov én 
mlo, olv rù 


pophiy Kal riv yy olov èni [ov ouwvôérov 


copmerMyéai adra rà even 


övros 5 re àv popdr koi vóv Adyov Üeopüw Kal và 
pepoppwpévov Geape. Où yàp doatrws Cor 
voyróv Kat LQov civÜerov Jewpel, add Adyor 
Chou & 78 cwÜértp poppoðvra rà yelpw. Zéov 


84 dvros ToU mavrós d và ey alre. yuwrduere 
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another, and both are beautiful, the effect is different 
from what follows when one chaste beauty meets 
another; and something diferent again happens to 
the chaste beauty when he meets the dissclute man, 
and again something diferent to the dissolute one 
when he meets the chaste. And the action which 
proceeds from the dissolute man is done neither by 

rovidence nor according to providence, but what is 
done hy the chaste man is not done by providence, 
because it is done by the man himself, but is done 
according to providence; for it is in tune with the 
rational principle, just as, tco, what a man might do 
to promote his health would be his own action ac- 
cording to the rational plan of his doctor. For this is 
what the doctor preseribed, from the resources of 
his skill, both in health and sickness. But whatever 
anyone does that is unhealthy, he does it himself 
and it is an act which goes against the providence of 
the doctor. 

6. What is the reason, then, that diviners foretell 
the worse sort of actions, and by looking at the circuit 
of the heavens foretell these zs well as their other , 
prophecies? Obviously because all opposites are 
entwined together, form and matter, for instance: 
as, for example, in the case of a living thing which is 
composite, onc who in any way contemplates the 
form and the rational principle also contemplates the 
formed thing, For he does not contemplate an in- 
telligible living thing and a composite living thing in 
the same way, but in the composite he contemplates 
the rational principle of the living thing forming what 
is worse, Now, since the universe is a living thing, 
one who contemplates the. things which ccme to be 
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30 BeaipGs bwp? dpa xol 26 dw don kal rù 
stplitum hy èn’ abr rérarar Sh dol ndvra ral 
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15 zpóvou kal T curd mpdvouy gops ral uð vò 
Sroeuevor Goa SéSwou els rà [onoeinevor] t wap" 
abros. "AM oi8é drBpós roôra mov Ñ codoó 
Tuos Kai delov Ñ Beds av eyor, daly ms dv, 
robro rò yépas. Kai yép ob rob pdvrews rà 
Bru, dX rà Sr pórov elmev, kal Ù mée 
dvyvamis duvdy ypuppraw. kal váfe Sytotv- 

20 rar xoi obSapuod mpós rò draxrov dcordwvérrun, 
pAMov Bb Karcpaproposons ris dopás Kai els 
dés dyoens ral npiv rap abedv devipat, clos 
Zenoros wal Soa. Xupdéperus yàp kol raôra 
exeivors kükeiva Toros cwvreloUvra dua mpós 
atsracw xal dimora xdopov, dvaloyia 8i 

25 onpalvovra rà ¿Na TG vergpykóri: ère kal al 
dMor pavniral 7G dvodéyo. Od yàp Ser åp- 
Tian. dXvjiam và mávra, dpoudcar O6 mpós 
EModa dugyérg. Kal cote’ dv tows e tò 
Aeyópevov ds ovvdyer và. návra dvadoyla. "Eort 


1 daoxeipevov del. Bréhier, H-S*, 


1 Plato, Timaeus ATF5-48A1. 
2 Simonides, quoted by Plato Protagors 341F2 
Cp. IT. 3 [89] 7.4 6. 
4 Op. Timaeus 3103 and 2202. But Plato's dvaoyla is 
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in it contemplates at the seme time its origins and the 
providence which watches over it; this certainly 
extends over all things, including the things which 
come to be; and these are both living things and 
their actions and mixed dispositions, “ compounded 
of reason and necessity":' so he contemplates 
things which are mixed and continually go on being 
mixed; and he cannot himself distinguish providence 
and what is according to providence clearly on the 
one side, and on the other the substrate and all that 
it gives to whet results from it. This discrimination 
is not for a man, except a wise and godlike man: or 
one might say that "a god alone could have this 
privilege.” ® In fact, it is not for the diviner to tell 
the “ because ” but only the “ that ”: his art is a 
reading of letters written in nature} declaring an 
order and never deviating into disorder, or rather of 
the heavenly circuit which proclaims and brings to 
light what each individual is like and all his character- 
istics even before they appear in the people them- 
selves, For these things here below are carried along 
with those things in heaven, and those in heaven 
with these on earth, and bath together eantrihnte 
to the consistency and everlastingness of the uni- 
verse, and by correspondence indicate the others to 
the observer; for other forms of divination, too, work 
by correspondence. For it would not have been right 
for all things to be cut off from each other but they 
had to be made like each other, in some way at least. 
Perhaps this might be the meaning of the saying that 
correspondence holds all things together$ And 


mathematical proportion. As usual, Plotinus pays little 
attention to the mathematical side of Plato's thought. 
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1. Kai ore òè à Periw, kal rà yeipo. "Eme. 
mas dv ely ri yeõpov èv otMeibet ui) órros. Perio- 
ves, Ñ mas 76 Békrwov pa xe(povos; “Rore oir 
alrearéoy rà xcipov èr 7 Bedriorn dA åroberréov 
rò Banov, bre oer éavrot. 7H yelporr. “Ows 
Bb of dvaipéiv déwivres 76 xelpov év rQ mavr 
draipotor mpévoar adriv. ‘Vives yàp ora; OF 
yüp 8) airs oùðè rod Pedriovs: émel kal Tù» 
deo mpbvorar dvopiáLovres mpòs rò rárw Myopev. 
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Zara. perodans ereis ov olov èr fins mâs 

Eordons airis èv aùr à B6 evince els 


applied to ihe physical universe; 


? For the plantim 
op. IV. 4 [28] 11. 9-11. 
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correspondence is of this kind, that the worse is re- 
lated to the worse as the better is to the better, for 
instance, as eye is ta aye, so is faot to font, the one to 
the other; or, if you like, as virtue is to justice, so is 
vice to injustice. If, then, there is correspondence in 
the All, prediction is possible; and if the heavenly 
bodies act on the things here helow, they aet in the 
way in which the parts i in every living thing work on 
each other, not that one thing produce another— 
they are produced together—but that each thing in 
accordance with what it naturally is experiences what 
is suitable to its own nature; because this thing is of 
this kind, this experience is of this kind too; for so 
the formative pallern remains one. 

7. And heeause there ara hetter things, there 
must be worse as well. Or how could there be any- 
thing worse in a multiform thing if there was not 
something better, and how could there be anything 
bester if there was not something worse? So one 
should not blame the worse when one finds it in the 
better but approve the better because it has given 
something of itself to the worse. And altogether, 
those who make the demand to abolish evil in the All 
are abolishing providence itself. For what would it 
be providence of? Certainly not of itself or of the 
better; for when we speak of providence aboye, we 
are using the torm of its relation to what is below. 
For the gathering together of all things into one is 
the principle, in which all are together and all make 
a whole. And individual things proceed from this 
principle while it remaine within; they comə from it 
as from a single rooz which remains static in itself? 
but they flower out into a divided multiplicity, each 
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mio pepepignévov eiBwhov exacrov éxelvov 
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one bearing an image of that higher reality, but when 
they reach this lower world one comes Lo be in one 

laco and one in another, and come close ta the 
root and others advance farther and split up to the 
point of becoming, so to speak, branches and twigs 
and fruits and leaves; and those that are closer to 
the root remain for ever, and the others come into 
being for ever, the fruits and the leaves; and those 
which come into being for ever have in them the 
rational forming principles of those above them, as if 
they wanted to be little trees; and if they produce 
before they pass away, they only produce what is 
near to them, And what are like empty spaces 
between the branches are filled with shoots which 
alco grow from the root, these, too, in a different way ; 
and the twigs on the branches are also affected by 
these, so that they think the effect on them is only 
produced by what is close to them; but in fact the 
acting and being acted upon are in the principle, and 
the principle itself, too, is dependent! The prin- 
ciples which act on each other arc different because 
they come from a far-off origin, but in the beginning 
they come from the same source, ae if brothers were 
to do something to each other who are alike because 
they originate from the seme parents. 


1 The imagery in this sentence is remarkably obscure, but 
perhaps Plotinus is thinking of epparently disorderly and 
‘unplanned shoots which grow between the spaced branches of 
a vell.pruned fruit tree and affect them adversely; these, too, 
grow from the root and are produced by the growth-principle 
of the whole tree. 
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Introductory Note 


Tms treatise is No. 15 in the chronological order: it was 
written, therefore, before Porphyry care to Rome (Life ch. 
4). Porphyry seems to think that its writing was con- 
nected (his language is, perhaps deliberately, vague) with 
an incident which he records in ch. 10 of the Life. An 
Egyptian priest offered to conjure up the guardian spirit 
of Plotinus; when the conjuration took place in the temple 
of Isis at Rome, a god appeared instead of a spirit (on this 
episode see E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, 
Appendix II, iii, pp. 289-291). But, whatever the con- 
neclion between this end the writing of the treatise may 
have been, the doctrine which Plotinus expounds here has 
little to do with the superstitions of his time or even with 
the theology of spirits which is to be found in his Platonist 
predecessors and successors (Proclus criticises Plotinus’s 
interpretation of Plato in his Commentary on the Alei 

biales, pp. 383-385 Cousin, pares. 75-76 Westerink). 
Plctinus is concerned to reconcile the various statements 
which Plato makes abou’ guardian spirits in the myths 
of the Phaedo. Republic X and Timaeus, and to interpret 
them in a way which fits his own version of Platonism. 
He does this by means of his doctrine that each soul is a 
* universe " (chs. 3 and 6) containing many different levels 
of reality, on any one of which we may choose to live: tho 
principle, then, on the level above that un which we choose 
to live, next above the principle which is dominant in us 
in any particular lik, is oar “ guardian spirit": if wo live 
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ON OUR ALLOTTED GUARDIAN SPIRIT 


well we may rise to its level in our next life, and so havo 
an even higher being for our “ spirit.” So the perfectly 
good and wise man, who lives entirely on the level of 
Intellect, will have that which is above Tutellect, we Goud, 
for his guardian ich. 6). 


Synopsis 

Soul has the power of growth, present in us toc, but 
dominant, because isolated, in plants; itgives form to body, 
its last expression in the world below (cà. 1). The human 
soul has all powers down to the lowest, and can live on the 
level of any ono of thom; its life in next incarnation, 
plant, animal or man, will depend on the level it chooses 
to live on in this one (ch. 2). Man's spirit is the principle 
on tho level above that on which ho lives; cach of us is an 
© intelligible universe ” (ch, 3). Universal soul and body: 
the universe has no perceptions or sensations (ch. 4). The 
“ choice of lives” in Republic X; the individual is re- 
sponsible for choosing: the guardian spirit is “ours and 
not ours”: explanation of Timaeus 90A (ch. 5). The 
puud man, who lives on the level of Intellect, has the God. 
beyond Inzellect for his guardian spirit. Spirits stay with 
thoir souls during tho intorvals between incarnations; at 
their next incarnation the souls get a new spirit, bad or 
good according to their deserts. Some souls may ascend 
to the stars, and these have star-2cds for their guardian 
spirits; we aro not only an intclligiblo universo but have 
powers in us akir to those of the world-soul, and go to the 
star appropriate to the power which worked in us. Some 
go cutside the visible world altogether, taking with them. 
tho lower soul which desires birth; in what senso this lower 
soul is divisible. When the soul comes again to tho lower 
world it embarks in it with its spirit as in a ship, and the 
cirenit of the nmiverse carries it on the voyage of life; 
what happens to it shen depends partly on the motion of 
the universe, partly on itself (ch. 6). 
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1 ofisa» Kirchhof: caa codd. 


1 Cp. Plato, Phaedo IDO... rehevryfowvre Exaorov d 
Exdarov Bata, Šorep LGvra elifyet, obros dye emixerpel « - - 
2 The reference is to V. 2[11] 1. 18-21. 
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III. 4. ON OUR ALLOTTED 
GUARDIAN SPIRIT? 


1. The expressions of some realities come into 
existence while the rezlities themselves remain un- 
moved, but soul hes been already said to be in 
motion when it generates the sense-perception which 
is its expressed form and tlie power of growth which 
xtends also to plants? For soul has the power of 
growth when it exists in us. ton, but it dominates it 
because it is only a part; but when it comes to be in 
plants, this power of growth dominates because it has, 
5o to speak, become isolated, Does this power of 
growth, then, produce nothing? It produces a thing 
altogether different from itself; for after it there is 
no more life, but what is produced is lifeless. What is 
it then? Just as everything which was produced 
before this was produced shapeless, but was formed by 
turning towards its producer and being, so to speak, 
reared to maturity by it, so here, too. that which is 
produced is not any morc a form of soul—for it is 
not alive—bnut absolute indefiniteness. For even if 
there is indefinite: in the things before it, it is 
nevertheless indefiniteress within form; the thing 
is not absolutely indefinite but only in relation to its 
perfection; but what we are ing with now is 
absolutely indefinite, When it is perfected it be- 
comes a body, receiving the form appropriate to its 
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1 oroloyi] Kirchhoff: smoBox}y codd. 


t These two quotations are from Plato, Phaedrus 246B6—7. 
? Again the favourite passage trom Plato, Theaetstws, 


176A8-Bl. 
? The phrase is taken from Republic VII, 51€B1-2. 
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potentiality, a receiver for the principle which pro- 
duced it and brought it to maturity. And only this 
form in body is the last representative of the powers 
above in the last depth of the world below. 

2. And the text “ All soul cares for that which is 
without soul ” applies to this [the power of growth] 
in particular; other kinds of soul [care for the in- 
animate] in other ways. “It traverses the whole 
universe in different forms at different times,” 1 
either in the perceptive form or the rational or in this 
very growth-form. For the dominant part of it 
makes the thing appropriate to itself, but the other 
parts du nothing, for they are outside. In man, 
however, the inferior parts are not dominant but they 
are also present; and in fact the better part does not 
always dominate; the other parts exist and have a 
certain place, Therefore we also live like beings 
characterised by sense-perception, for we, too, have 
sense-organs; and in many ways we live like plants, 
for we have a body which grows and produces; so 
that: all things work together, but the whole form is 
man in virtue of its better part. But when it goes 
out of the body it becomes wha: there was most of in 
it. ‘Therefore one must “ escape "? to the upper 
world, that we may not sink to the level of sense- 
perception by pursuing the images of sense, or to the 
level of the growth-principle by following the urge 
for generation and the “ gluttonous love of good 
eating,” 8 but may rise to the intelligible and intellect 
and God. ‘hose, then, who guarded the man in 
them, become men again, Those who lived by 
sense alone become animals; but if their sense 
perceptions have been accompanied by passionate 
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? éxaorov AB Harder: 


2 For reincarnation ir. appropriate animal forms see Plato, 
Pheeda RVE—8?R, Republie X. 690. and Timaeus 91-92. The 
lowest form of life tc which a human soul can sink in Plato is 
thas of an oyster (Limceus 92B6-7), but reincarnation as a 
plant appoars in Empedocles (Fes. 117, 197 Diels-Krarz). 
In spite of the somewhat light-hearted way in which Plotinus 
(following Plato) tonches an the future of stupid kings (is 
thoro perhaps a disrespectful allusion here to the formality of 
releasing an eagle from the imperial pyret) and unphilosophic 
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temper they become wild animals, and the difference 
in temper in them mzkes the differences between the 
animals of this kind; those whose sense-perceptions 
went with desires of the flesh and the delight of the 
desiring part of the soul become lustful and gluttonous 
animals Bul if they did nol even live by sense 
along with their desires but coupled them with 
dullness of perception, they even turn into plants; 
for it was this, the growth-principle which worked in 
them, alone or predomirantly, and they were taking 
care to turn themselves into trees. ‘Those who loved 
music but were in other ways respectable turn into 
song birds; kings who ruled stupidly into cagles, 
if they had no other vices; astronomers who were 
always raising themselves to the sky without philo- 
sophic reflection turn into birds which fy high. The 
man who practised community virtue becomes a man 
again; but one who has a lesser share of it a creature 
that lives in community, a bee or something of the 
sort. 

3. Who, then, becomes a spirit? He who was one 
here too. And who a god? Certainly he who was 
one here. For what worked in a man leads him? 
[after death], since it was his ruler and guide here 


astronomers, there is no doubt that he took Plato’s statements 
abou’ animal reincarnation literally and seriously; op. e.g, 
VI. 7[28]6. 90 F. Porphyry disagreed with hia mantar on thia 
point (Augustine De Civ. Dei X. 30). On the differing opinions 
held by Platonists on animal reincarnation see H. rrio 
Kontroverse um die Seclenwanderung im baiserzeitlichen. 
Platonismus, Hermes 85. 4 (Dec. 1957), pp. 414-435. 

3 Zedaron printed hy Herry-Nehwy7at here, seams ta ma 
impossible. I adopt čeaorov which appoars in the MSS A and 
B, and which Dr. Schwyzer now considers necessary. 
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le of this treatise. 


1 See not 
ek Ori 3 Phaedo 107D7. 


2 Republic X. GIEL 
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too. Is this, then, “ the spirit to whom he was al- 
lotted while he lived ”?? No, but that which is 
hefore the working principle: for thie presides in- 
active over the man, but thet which comes after it 
acts. If the working principle is that by which we 
have sense-perception, the spirit is the rational 
principle; bnt if we live hy the rational principle, 
the spirit is what is above this, presiding inacli 
and giving its consent to the principle which wor! 
So it is rightly said that “ we shall choose.” 2 For we 
chonse the prirciple which stands above ue according 
to our choice of life. Why, then, does the spirit 
“Jead’’® us? It is not possible for the principle 
which led the man in life to lead [after dezth), but 
only hefove, when the man lived; when he coaze: to 
live the principle must hand over its activity to an- 
other, since he has died in the life which corres- 
ponded to that spirit’s activity. This [other prin- 
ciple], then, wants to lead, and when it has become 
dominant lives itself and has itself, too, a different 
spirit; but if it is weighed down by thc forcc of its 
bad character, this weighing down contains in itself 
the penalty. In this way, too, the wicked man, 
since the principle which worked in him during his 
life has pressed him down to the worse, towards what 
is like itself, enters into the life of a beast. But if a 
man is able to follow the spirit which ie above him, 
he comes to be himself shove, living that spirit's life, 
and giving the pre-eminence to that better part of 
himself to which he is being led; and after that spirit 
he rises to another, until he reaches the heighic. 
For the soul is many things, and all things, both the 
things above and the things below down to the limits 
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1 o3n dvoxody 882 Müller, H-S*: odie dvoyħovuévov 82 codd. 


1 This sentence shows very clearly how Plotinzs thinks cf 
coul ae a rioh, complex unity capable of existing on many level. 
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of all life, and we are each one of us an intelligible 
universe, making contact wich this lower world by 
the powers of soul below, but with the intelligible 
world by its powers above and the powers of the 
universe; and we remain with all the rest of our 
intelligible part above, but by its ultimate fringe we 
are tied to the world below, giving a kind of outflow 
from it to what is below, or rather an activity, by 
which that intelligible part is not itself lessened.’ 

4, Is this lower part, then, always in body? No; 
if we turn, this. too, turns with us to the upper world. 
What, then, about the soul of the universe? Will its 
[lower] part leave the bedy when it turns? No; 
it has not even inclined with its lower part to the 
ast depths 
it abides the body of the universe attaches itself to it 
and is, as it were, illumined, not annoying the soul or 
causing it any worries, for the universe lies in safety. 
What, has it then no kind of perception? Plate says 
that it has no sight, because it has no eyes either; 
nor ears nor nostrils either, obviously, nor tongue? 
Well, then, has it an immanent sensation as we have 
of what gocs on inside us? No, for things which are 
uniformly in accord with nature are quiet. It has no 
pleasure either. So the principle of growth ispresent 
in it without being present, and the principle of sense 
in the same way. But we deal with the universe in 


for it did not come cr come down but as 


passion for sharp distinction and separation, and desire to 
put and keep man in his proper place low down in the ela- 
borate hierarchy of being. Procins sharply criticises this 
passage of Plotinus in his Commentary ou Purmeniles 194A 
(V. p. 948, 14-20; ed. Cousin 1864); see P. Henry États du 
Texte de Plotin, pp. 220-221. 

? Op, Timaeus 330. 
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1 Frera Cr yas réxaes Crowzer, sod locus nondum sanatus. 


2 Op, Reyubiic X. 0800-1. rs ; 

2 The text here is clearly corrupt, Plotinus is commenting 
«n the description of the choice of lives in Republic X. 617E- 
(WD. If Oreuzers insertion reira (rà 0) ruts Texas is 
accepted, it is just possible to see in these words an obscure 
allusion tu 0198-0, the ease of tho man who choes the biggest 
tyranny he could find, neglecting Lo obterve that thero was 
contained in it the fate that ho should eat his children and 
suffer many other evils, and the remarks that follow on the 
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other treatises; now we have said as much about it as 
is relevant to our problem. 

5. But if the soul chooses its guardian spirit and 
chooses its life there in the other world, how have we 
still [in this world] any power of decision? The 
choice in the other world which Flato speaks of is 
really a riddling representation of the soul's universal 
and permanent purpose and disposition. But if the 
soul's purpose is decisive, and that part of it domi- 
nates which lies ready to hand as the result of its 
previous lives, the body is no longer responsible for 
any evil which may affect the man. For if the soul's 
character exists before the body, and has what it 
chose, and, Plato says, docs not change its guardian 
spirit, then the good man does not come into exis- 
tence here below, and neither does the worthless one. 
Is man, then, one or the other potentially [in the 
other world] and does he become actually good or bad 
[in this world)? What, then, if a man who is good in 
character happens to get a bad body, and a bad man 
meets the opposite fortune? The powers of either 
kind of soul, can, more or less, make their bodies of 
either kind, since other external chances, too, can- 
not turn aside the whole purpose of the soul. But 
when it is said that first come the “lots,” then “ the 
examples of lives,” then what lies in the fortunes of 
the lives? then that they choose their lives from those 


mistakes in choosing made by the inexperienced end unin- 
telligently virtuous: there does seem here a distinction im- 
plicit in Plato's text between the “ examples of lires” and 
* what lies in the fortunes of the lives,” between the general 
type of lifeand the particular fortunes cr misfortunes contained 
in i, I have translated Creuzer's text on this assumption, 
but am not at all certain that this is the right solution. 
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3 Timaeus 90A, the passage where the Gu(po»v is identified 
with the highest part of our soul, the immortal reason. 

2 Republie X. GEL 

? Cp. Timaeus 43A6-44B7. 
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presented to them according to their characters, 
Plato gives the power of decision rather to the souls, 
which adapt what is given to them to their own 
characters. For that this guardian spirit is not en- 
tirely outside but only in the sense that he is not 
pound lo us, and is not active in us but is ours, to 
speak in terms of soul, but not ours if we are con- 
sidered as men of a particular kind who hzve a life 
which is subject to him, is shown by what is said in 
the Timaeus; 1 if the passage is taken in this way it 
will contain no contradiction, but it would have some 
disaccord if the spiril was understood otherwise. 
And the “ fulfiller of what one has chosen ” ? is also 
in accord. For the spirit sits above us, and does not 
let us go down much lower into evil, but that alone 
acts in us which is under the spirit, not above him 
oron a level with him; for it is impossible for the spirit 
to become something else than a being appropriate 
to the place] where he is. 

6. What, then, is the nobly good man? Heis the 
man who acts by his better part. He would not have 
been a good man if he had the guardian spirit as a 
partner in his own activity, For intellect is active in 
the goodman. He is, then, himself a spirit or on the 
level of a spirit, and his guardian spirit 
then, even above intellect? If that w 
intellect is his guardian spirit, why, then, is he not a 
man of noble goodness from the begining? It is 
because of the “ disturbance " which comes from 
birth. But all the same, even before reason there 
is in him the inward movement which rcaches out 
towards its own. Does the spirit, then, always and 
in every way accomplish its task successfully? Not 
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? Op. Prado 101D7-E4. 

? Here, and in what follows, Plotinus is basing his thought 
on Timaeus 41D6-42D1, where the Demiurge at his original 
making of souls which are to be born into this word allots each 
of them to astar, and promises them that they willeach retum 
to their appropriate star if they overcome the disturbances and 
temptations of mortal life, 

3 Cp. Timacus ALDA 7. 
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altogether, since the soul is of such a disposition that it 
is of a particular kind in particular circumstances and 
so has a life and 2 purpose corresponding to its kind 
and circumstances, Now this spirit of whom we are 
speaking is said, when it has led the soul to Hades? 
no longer to remain the same, unless the sou! chooses 
aguin the same type of life. But what happens 
before [the choice of lives’? The leading to judge- 
ment means that the spirit comes to the same form 
after the soul’s departure from this life as it had 
before the soul’s birth; then, as if from a different 
starting-point, it is present to the souls which are 
being punished during the time which intervenes 
before their next birth—this is not a life for them, 
but an expiation. But what about the souls which 
enter into the bodies of brutes? [s their guardian 
something less then a spiri? It és a spirit, a wicked 
or stupid one. And what about those in the upper 
word? Of those iu the upper werld, some are in 
the visible region and some outside. Those, then, in 
the visible region are in the sun or in another of the 
moving stars, and some of them in the sphere of the 
d stars, each according to his rational activity 
here:* for one must think that there is a universe in 
our soul, not only an intelligible one bat an arrange 
ment like in form to that of the soal of the worl 
so. as that. too, is distributed according to its diverse 
powers into the sphere of the fixed stars and those of 
the moving stars; the powers in our soul also are of 
like form to these powers, and there is an activity 
proveeding from each power, and when the souls ere 


4 Op. Timaeus 383C-40B. 
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1 ¢70 Kirchhoff, H-S. 
2 miw del. Kirchhcff, H-8?. 


1 Plotinus may be thinking here of Plato, Luws X. 898- 
800A, wher Plato leaves it open whether the soul which 
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set free they come there to the star which is in har- 
1nony with the character end power which lived and 
worked in them: and each will have a god of this 
kind as its guardian spirit, either the star itself or the 
god set above this power; but this requires more 
accurate investigation. But those which have come 
to he outside have transcended the nature of spirits 
and the whole destiny of birth, and altogether what 
is in this visible world; as long as the soul is there, the 
substance in it which desires birth is taken up with it; 
if anyone should say that. this substance is “ the soul 
which has come to be among bodies and is divisible,” ? 
multiplying and dividing itself with its bodies, he will 
speak correctly. Butitis aot divided quantitatively 
for it is the same thing in all, a whole and again on 
and since this soul is in process of division in this way, 
many animals are always produced from one, as 
happens also with plants, for this [the plant-soul], 
too, is also divisible amang hodies. And sometimes 
the soul remains in the same living thing and gives 
[life to others], like the soul in plants; but sometimes 
when it goes away it gives before it goes, as with 
plants which have heen pulled np ar dead animals, 
when from their corruption many are generated from 
one. And the soul-power from the All co-operates, 
the particular power which is the same here Loo. 
Runt if the conl eames here again, it has either the 
same or another guardian spirit according to the life 


governs the sun is related to it as our soul is to our body, or 
directs if in some quite different way. 

? Timusus 85 A 2-8; cp. Uae fuller dscussiuum uf the “ divis- 
ibility ” of the soul, with reference to this passage of the 
Tinaens in TV. 9 [8] and TV. 8[27] 19 
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Xov £ye. Gaipova. xarà. civ Cony, fjv moufoerar. 
"Emfaira. ody perà rovrov roô Saiuovos orep 
exdipovs roêsc roD marròs npårov, cra mapado- 
50 fosa % roô årpdxrov Aeyopévy gbars karéraker 
donep év vyl dis nva (pov myns- llepiayodaws 
Sè ris mepubopas diowep mvedpamos Tiv ent ris 
vede kabýpevov ij kai ġepópevov moMal kai 
nowiu ylvorrae Kal Béu kal perabéoes xal 
oupnrdpara, kal Gonep ev airfj tÑ vil d Tapà 
88 anit addon eje veie 3 map’ amo iamflévroc Api 
olicela, Ñv dv oyoin à eni veds evar mapd rev 
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Bidgopa (uadépois Ñ èk Tav aðrõv Ñ Siuddpuw 
mpooneaóvrav, Ñ rà. abrd Mos, «àv Siddopa và 
60 moouneudrra- rowdrov ydp 4 pappi. 
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which it is going to make for itself, It embarks, 
then, with this spirit first of all in this universe as ifin 
a boat, then the nature which has the name of the 
“ Spindle ” 1 takes it over and sets it, just as in a 
ship, in some seat of fortune. And as the circuit of 
heaven, like a wind, carries round the man sitting, or 
even moving about. on the ship, there occur many and 
various sights and changes and incidents, and, just 
as in the actual ship, [they occur because] he is 
moved either by the tossing of the ship or by himself, 
of his own impuke, whatever it may be. which he 
has because he is on the ship precisely in his own way. 
For everyone is not moved and does not will or act 
alike in the same circumstances. So different things 
happen to different people as a result of the same or 
different occurrences, or the same things to others 
even if the circumstances they ercounter are dif- 
ferent; for that is what destiny is like. 


1 Cp. Republic X. 616C4 ff. 
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IIL 5. ON LOVE 


Introductory Note 


Tms late teatise (No. 50 in Porphyry's chronclogical 
order) is concerned more than any other in the Enneads 
with the allegorical interpretation of myth, though with 
Platonic rather than traditional myth: the story to which 
Plotinus devotes most of his attention is that of the birth 
of Eros in the Symposium (203R f.). Plotinus often al- 
ludes to details of the Platonic myths and interprets them 
to suit his own philosophical purposes. He explains the 
principles to be upplicd in tho interprotation of mythe in 
the last chapter of this treatise (9. 24-29). But he does 
no: seem to consider this kind of intellectual activity very 
interesting or important, and is extremely casual about 
the details of his interpretation, He does not really care 
whether Aphrodite is to he represented as the danghter of 
Ouranos, Kroncs or Zeus (chs. 2 and 8), or identified with 
Zeus’s wife Hera (8. 22-23). He obviously finds it dif- 
ficult to give an allegorical interpretation of the Symposium 
myth which will fit his own system, wud liis exploration of 
it (ch. 6 f.) is sometimes obscure and confusing. Ploti- 
nuse teaching about the nature of Love in this treatise 
follows Plato closely in essenüals (with an important 
variation mentioned in the notes to ch. 1). The Phaedrus 
and the Symposium are reconciled by distinguishing the 
Lore who isa god from the Love who is a daimon (ch. 4, 
23-25). 


Synopsis 
Js love a god, a spirit, or an affection of the soult 
Discussion of love ss an affection of tho soul (ch. 1). Love 
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as agod. Isho born tom or with Aphrodite? The two 
Aphrodites, the heavenly one and the goddess of marriage : 
the heavenly Aphrodite is the most divine xind of soul and 
produces the apprupriate Love (ch. 2. Lowe i» a sub- 
stantial reality; how he comcs into existence from the 
soul's secing. "The lower Aphrodite is che soul o? the uni- 
vere, and produces her own Love (ch. 3). Each in- 
dividual soul has its own love, relatet to the universal 
Love as individual souls are to universal Soul: the higher 
Love is a god, tke lower a spirit (ch. 4), The Love who is 
a spirit is not the physical universe, as some think (ch. 5). 
Interpretation of the myth of the birth of Love in the 
Symposium: trst, how spirits (daimones) ditior from gods, 
being subject to affections and passions through partici- 
pating in intelligible matter (ch. 6). The parents of Love: 
Plenty is an intelligible reality, Poverty is intelligible 
mutton, indefinite ond co giving unbounded desire to Love. 
‘All spirits have this double origin: perverse loves, like 
false thoughts, are not substantial realities but passive 
affections of the soul (ch. 7). Zeus and Aphrodite are 
Intellevt and Soul (ch. 8). Plenty, his drunkenaess with 
nectar, and the “ garden," all represent in different ways 
the glorifying outflow of Logoi from Intellect into Soul. 
Principles for the interpretation of myths: their applica- 
tion tc this one (ch. 9). 
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III. 5. (50) IIEPI EPOTOX 


1l. Hepl čpwros, mórepa Ücós mis d Baiuov 3 
máðos vt vis oyfie, Ñ d piv Beds us Ñ Sadun, à 
Bé ri kal mrábos, ical moidy t čkaorov, èmoréjaoba, 
Huw rds re ray Mow advOpdrwv emwotas 

5 èmóvras, kal doa ev gudooogig èyévovro mep! 
rovrov, xal páňora ösa srokapdver ó Ücios 
TIAdrwr, és ð) Kal TONG moi rw éavrot 
mep Epwros fypodew Ss Bj od uóvov èv vas 
thyais yyeyvópevár vt adfoc eipnrev etos, adr’ 
kal Baípová. now adcóv xal wepl yerécews ačroô 

10 Bi Me, nws wut Sev cord yeyernudvos. Tepi 
pè cB» roô máous oÔ òv čpwra almópeða, őri 
èyyiverar ev uyais éduepdvars od rw oyumhari- 
vai, Kal ds dj efeors að 4 pé dor. mapa 
cudpdvew arg T ráde obecrabevrav, ý 88 xal 
rehevrdv dM els aloxpod twos mpatu, obSels 

15 dyvoe? Bijrov: Sev Bà riv dpy)yv čyer écdirepos, Tò 
Jesse morom» Bid delocodéas mpoofuct. 
*Apyiy 86 d ris Üetro iy odrc0 rddovs mpérepov 
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TI. 5. ON LOVE 
1. Our enquiry concerns love, whether st is a god or 
a spirit or an affection of the soul, or whether one 
kind is a god or spirit and another also an affection, 
and what sort of god or spirit or affection each of these 
it ie worth while considering the ideas about it 
which have occurred to the rest of mankind aad all the 
teachings of philosophy or. this subject, and in parti- 
cular all the opinions of that godlike man Plato, who 
has, of course, written much about love in many places 
in his works. He has said that love is not only an 
affection occurring in souls but asserts that it is also 
a spirit, and has described its crigin, how and from 
what source it came to be, Now about the affection 
of soul for which we make love responsible, there is 
no one, I suppose, who decs not know that it occurs 
in souls which desire to embrace some beauty, and 
that this desire has two forme, one which comes from 
the chaste who are akin to absolute beauty, and one 
which wants to find its fulfilment in the doing of some 
ugly act; but it is appropriate to goon from there to a 
phi 
each of themoriginates. Andifsomeone assumed that 
the origin of love was the longing for beauty itself 
which was there before in men’s sou's, and their recog- 


cophical consideration of the source from which 


1 That is Love as a substantial superhuman reality, a god 
or aspirit, who isresponsible for producing the affection of love 
in she human soul. 
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èv rais druyote Speéw kal éntyrwow kal ovyyéveav 
col oixesdryros doyor céveaw, ruyydver dv, olpar, 
mo? dÀq8oós rhs alrlas. Tò pi» yàp aloxpds 
dvavríov kel vj dbo kol r bcd. Kol vip 4 
sheds mpl TE eque Brot tort acad. pis ed 
dpispévov Préne, 8 dorw ev «f rañ dyallot 
ovoroixíg: rò 56 dépicroy aloypóv Kal Tijs 
érépos cucroiylas. TH 8e dice yéveois exciber 
èr roô dyabo6 ral Smdovdei Tod Kadod. "Oro Sé 
aie dyaras «al ear. anpyerte, rotou dxelwrar 
Kal mpós ras cixdvas. El b€ mus tairne rip 
airlay évélou, brn và mwdÜos yiverat Kai 9€ ds 
airas oby cer Aéyew o8 én adrav räv bii 
pi épévrwy. Kat yàp oórov rhc rev foddovrat 
èv Kad èrelnep dronov Bovrowerny viv dion 
oM moite ev atexpd yewar PotdeoBa. AMG 


yop rots üdv rie yerrdy seevovpdrous Apre Tò 
ride xol» Exew, Snep mápeorw ey eldor Kal 
odpaou, ene ph và dpyérerrov arois rópeorw, 
8 anw atmov afroís co xal roüBe épdv. Kal els 
drduenow né dreho ard rote Motai Ayena: 
Tai cobro de eikóv, p) dvapvgoÜeio. 82 $m 
dyvolas roô mdÜovs dizÜis roôro davráteran. 


1 dpderus ardori dpebrur oodd, 


1 For this thcroughly Hellenic notion of tke natcral af- 
finity of the soul to beauty and its natural repulsion from ugli- 
new; op. I. 0[1]2. 1-6. Buth passages derive from Plato, 
Symposiuin 26D 1-2. 

2 The phrase is teken, with a slight but significant alteration 
(roò àyaĝoð singular for rv åyaððv plural) from Aristotle, 
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nition of it and kinship with it and unreasoned aware- 
ness that it is something of their own, hc would hit, I 
think. on the truth ahont its canse. For the ugly is 
opposed to nature and to God.! For nature when it 
creates looks towards beauty, ard it looks towards the 
definite, which is ‘* in the column of the good ";? but 
the indefinite is ugly and belongs to the other column. 
And nature has its origin from above, from the Good 
ard, obviously, fro ty. Butif anyone delights 
in something and i it, he has an afinity also 
with its images. But if anyone rejects this canse, he 
will be unable to sey how and for what reasons the 
emotion of love occurs even in these lovers who aim 
at sexual intercourse, For these certainly want to 
* hring forth in beanty 7:3. for it would he absurd 
for nature, when it wants to create beautiful things, 
to want to generate in ugliness. It is true, cer- 
tainly, that those who are moved 10 generation here 
helw ave content ta have the heanty here helow, 
the beauty which is present in images and bodies, 
since the archetype is not present to them which is 
responsible for their loving even this beauty here 
below. And if they came from this beauty here 
to the recollection of that archetype, this earthly 
beauty still satisfies them as an image; but if they 
do not recollect, then, because they do not know 
what ie happening to them, they faney thie ie tho true 


Nitomachean Ethics A6 1096b6; cp. Meluphysice AS. 986a22— 
26. "The reference is tc tho columns or tables of ten pairs of 
basic opposes which scme Pythegoreans, according to 
Aristotle drew wp. which inehwled meas xal deupor and 
dyofóv walwanóv,. ddpcorov (for éeipor) is & Platonio rathor than 
a Pythagorean term. 
2" Symposium 2060 4-5. 
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Kal cddpos. pèv odow dvaydpryros 1} mpós Tò 
rijde kaÀóv oixciwas, ý è mpós pigw exnrwous 
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8 id oe etxdvos tire 6 i ear rdddas ard. AM 


ody of re cwpdrwv kaAGv. «ol Bid pik épávres, 
őri radd eorw épGow, of te Tov Àeyópevov pucrdv 


1 Throughout this passage Plotinus is trying to follow 
closely the doctrine of Plato (Symposium 200C ft, but he has, 
in fact, introduced an important change by distinguishing su 
sharply between the pure love of beauty which does not desire 
to generate and that which is mixed with desire for perpetuity 
and sc seeks to generate, which he regards ay inferior. In 
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beauty. If they remain chaste there is no crror in 
their intimacy with the beauty here below, but it 
is error to fall away into sexual intercourse. And the 
man whose love of the beautiful is pure will be satis- 
fied with beauty alone, if he recollects the archetype 
or even if he does not, but the man whose love is 
mixed with another desire of “ being immortal as far 
as a mortal may,” seeks the beautiful in that which is 
everlasting and eternal; and as he goes the way of 
nature he sows and generates in beauty, sowing for 
perpetuity, and in beauty because of the kinship of 
perpetuity and beauty. The eterral is certainly akin 
Lo the beautiful, and the eternal nature is that which 
is primerily beautiful and the things which spring 
from it are all beautiful too. Thaz, therefore, which 
does not want to generate suffices more to itself in 
beauty, but that which desires to create wants to 
create beauty because of a lack and is not self-suf- 
ficient; and, if il does create something of the sort, 
it thinks it is self-sufficient if it generates in beauty. 
But those who want to generate unlawfully and against 
nature take their starting-point from the course 
which accords with nature but diverge from it and 
slip, as we may say, out of the way and lie fallen, 
having failed to recognise where love was leading 
them, or the impulse of generating, or the right use of 
an image of beauty. or what absolute beauty is. 
But to return to the main point; those who love 
beautiful bodies, also with a view to sexual inter- 
course, love them because they are beautiful, and 
so do those who love with the mixed love of which 


Plato all love up to the highest is essentially prodaetive (cp. 
Symposium 212A). In Plotinus it is not. 
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ipara, yovaucüv pés, iva kal 76 det, pì sotodram 
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5 decis yes els Kady civ eentwow ToNÁKIS. 
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2. Ilepi Bé rod öv Oev riBevrar où póvov of 
Now dvÜporro, GAké Kai Teordyor kab TIAdertov 
moAAuyos “Agpodirns “Epwra Aéyor Kai &pyov 
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Boc èv Xupmocip etpyrae mapaAymréov, èv ols 
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1 C AdpoBlrgs « . . &> Kirchhoff. 


1 Phaedrus 24209. 
2 Phaedrus 26502-3. 
® Symposium 203B-C. 
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we have spoken; they love women in order to per- 
petuate themselves, but if the women are not beauti- 
ful they fail in their purpose [of " generating in 
beauty ”]; but the first group [those who love with- 
out thought of self-perpetuation, with a pure love of 
beauty] are better; both are chaste. But some 
lovers even worship earthly beauty. and it is enough 
for them, but others, those who have recollected the 
archetype, venerate that higher beauty too, and 
do not treat this earthly beauty, either, with dis- 
respect, since they see in it the creation and play- 
thing of that other. These lovers, then, are con- 
cemed about beauty without any ugliness, but there 
are others who fall into ugliness and they too do so 
because of beauty: for in fact the desire of good often 
involves the fall into evil, So much, then, for the 
affections of the sou! [produced by love]. 

2, But the Love whom we ought to make the main 
object. of onr philosophical discourse is the one whom 
not only the rest of mankind bu: those also who give 
accounts of the gods, and especially Plato, make a 
god; Plato in many places speaks of “ Love son of 
Aphrodite,” 1 and says that his work is to be“ guard- 
ian of beautiful boys " ? and mover of the soul towards 
the beauty of the higher world, or also to increase 
the impulse towards that world which is already 
theres we muet alsa take into account all that is 
said in the Banquet, in which he says that Love is 
not born of Aphrodite but“ from Poverty ard Plenty 
at Aphrodite’s birthday party." * But our discussion 
seems tn reqnire ns tà say Something abont, Aphro- 
dile, whether Love is said to have been born from 
her or with her. First, then, who is Aphrodite? 
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1 Sre fr feloceus del. Vollemazn, HS 


1 This allegorisation of the oult-titles Oùpavia and Tévònuos 
and tha different mythical accounts of the birth of Aphrodite 
(wich has no basis in actual Greek religious practice), appears 
in the speech of Pausanias in the Symposium (180D) and m 
Xenophon's Symposium viii, 9-10. Plato himself does not 
appear to take it very seriously, snd it plays no important part 
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Next, we must ask how Love is either born from her 
or with her, or in what way it applies to the same Love 
that he is at the same time from her and with her 
Now we sey that Aphrodite is double; one, the 
heavenly, we say is the “daughter of Heaven,” and 
the other, the one “ born of Zeus and Dione," takes 
charge of earthly marriages as theirgnardian; but that 
other is “ mothedess ” and above marriages, because 
there are no marriages in heaven! The heavenly 
one, since she is said to be the child of Kroncs, and 
he is Intellect, must he the most divine kind of soul, 
springing directly from him, pure from the pure, 
remaining above, as neither wanting nor being able 
lo descend Lo the world here below, since it is not 
according to her nature to come down, since she is « 
separate reality and a substance without part in 
matter—for which reason they spoke of her riddlingly 
in this vay, that she was “ motherless ”; one would be 
right in speaking of her as agoddess,notas aspirit, since 
she is unmixed and remains pure by herself. For that 
which derives its nature immediately from Intellect 
is itself, too, pure, since it is strong in itself by its 
nearness, since, too, Soul's desire and ite abiding- 
plece are close to its parent principle which is strong 
enough to hold it above; for which reason Soul which 
is immediately dependent on Intellect could not fall 
away; it is much more firmly hold than the sun 
holds the light which shines out from himself around 
him, which comes from him and is closely joined to 
him, Now since Aphrodite follows upon Kronos— 


in the development of his thought about Love in the Sym 
posium. Plotinus finds it useful because it can be made to fit 
his distinction between higher and lower Soul. 
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1 gat [áca (glossa) cel. Theiler, 3páca Bréhier: ópdows 
coal, 


1 This shows clearly how little real importance Plotinus 
atteched to myths aad their allegorical interpretation. 
‘According to Hesiod (Theoyony 188 F.) Aphrodite sprang from 
the foam round the severed genitals of Ouranos when they fell 
into the ssa after his castration by Kronos—a story which 
Plato particularly disliked (cp. Republic II 377E-378A, and 
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or, if you like, the father of Kronos, Heaven !—she 
directed her activity towards him and felt affinity 
with him. and filled with passionate love for him 
brought forth Love, and with this child of hers she 
looks towards him; her activity has made a real 
substance, and the two of them look on high, the 
mother who bore him and the beautiful Love who has 
come into existenee as a reality always ordered 
towards something else beautiful, and having its 
being in this, that itis a kind of intermediary between 
desiring and desired, the eye of the desiring which 
through its power gives to the lover the sight of the 
object desired; but Love himself runs on ahead end, 
before he gives the lover the power of sccing through 
the organ [of bodily sight], he fills himself with gazing, 
seeing before the lover but certainly not in the same 
wey, because he fixes the sight firmly in the lover, 
but himself plucks the fruit of the vision of beauty 
as it speeds past him. 

3. We ought not to disbelieve that Love is a reality 
and a substance sprung from a substance, less than 
that which made it, but all the same substantially 
existent, For that higher sonl was, certainly, a 
substance, which came into being from the activity 
which existed before it, and from the substance of 
the world of real beings, which also looks towards 
that. which was the first substance, and looks towards 
it with great intei This was its first vision, and 


Ewhyphro 6A-B), which may be one reason why Plotinus 
shifts the »arentsge of Aphrodite here: his main reason, how- 
ever, is that Kronos is his normal ay ihival cyuivaleut for 
Intellect (op. V. 1 [10] 4), on which Aphrodite as divine Soul 
must follow immediately. 
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1 enawuplar Crouzer, H-S: émlupluv codd. 


1 “Eposs from Spaas- 

3 [he higher goul is calied “* Heavenly " because it “ 1l- 
luminates " (ie. is the immediate source of the forms in) the 
visible hoavon, but it is not immanent in hesven but trans- 
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it looked towards it as to its own good, and rejoiced 
in its looking, and the vision was of a kind which 
made it impossible for the visionary to make its gaze 
a secondary activity; so that the soul by 2 kind of 
delight and intense concentration on the vision and 
by the passion of its gazing generates something 
from itsclf which is worthy of itsclf and of the vision. 
So from the power which is intensely active zbout the 
object of vision, and from a kind of outflow from that 
object, Love came to be as an eye filled with its 
vision, like a seeing thet has its image with it; and, 
I suppose, his name most likely came to him from 
this, because he derives his real existence from sce 
ing;! for the emotion of love must take its name 
from him, cn the assumption that substance is prior 
to non-substance—after all it is an emotion that is 
called “ falling in love "—and if we say "love for 
this particular person possesses him,’ * but love would 
not be spoken of without any particular qualification. 
The Love which belongs to the higher soul, then, 
would be of this kind, himself, too, looking on high, 
since he is that soul’s follower and has come into 
being from her and by her, and satisfies himself 
with the contemplation of the gods. But since we 
say that that higher soul which primarily illuminates 
heaven is separate, we shall also make this Love sepa- 
rate—however much we call this soul “ heavenly ” 
for, though we say, too, that the best in us men is 
“ jn "us, all the seme we give it a separate existence.2 


cenda the material universe altogether. In the same way the 
highest, intellectual, element in us is not really “we” but 
separate and transcendent; cp. the nearly contemporary 
treatise V. 3 [49] 8 
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1 adrós Creuzer: ojrís codd. 
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So he must exist only there above, where the 
soul which is pure abides. But since this universe, 
toc, had to have a soul, the other Love came 
to be at once along with it, and is also the eye of 
this soul, himself, too, produced from desire. And 
because this Aphrodite belorgs to the universe and 
is not only soul or simply soul, she produced the Love 
in this universe, who himself, too, immediately takes 
charge of marriages and, in so far as he, too, possesses 
the desire for what is above, in the same degree 
moves the souls of the young, and turns the soul with 
which he is ranked to higher things, in so Zar as it, 
too, is naturally able to come to remembrance of 
them. For every soul seeks the good, the mixed 
soul, too, and the individual soul: since it, too, fol- 
lows upon that higher soul and derives from it. 

4. Does, then, each individual soul have a love like 
itself which has a real substantial existence? Now 
why should the universal soul and the soul of the All 
have a real love, but nct the soul of each of us, and 
the soul in all other living things as well? And is 
this love the spirit which, they say, accompanies each 
of us, the love, that is, that belongs to each of us? 
For this would be the love which implants the desires 
appropriate to Uie nature of each individual soul; 
the individual soul longs for what corresponds to its 
own nature, and produces a love which accords with 
its value and is proportioned to its being. Let us 
grant, then, that the universal soul has a universal 
love, and each of the partial sous its own particular 
love, But in so far as each individual soul in its 
relation to the whole is no: ir a state of being com 
pletely cut off, but of inclusion in it so that all souls 
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2 For the unity of individual souls in the one soul, see IV. 
3 [27] 8, IV. 9[8], VI. 4 (22] 14. 

2 By this distinction Plotinus reconciles the Phaedrus, 
"where Ercs Is a god, with the Symposium, where ho 1s a dae- 
mon: and also keeps Plato’s insight that {pus is not just desire 
(which must disappear with satisfaction) but something which 
persists when the lover attains to full fruition and unicn with 
the loved. 
ie iGentilication of the god Eros with the whole universe 
is found in Cornutus (Theologiae Graecae Compendium, ch. 
25 (p. 48, 6-9 Lang): it may be Stoic, Plutarch applies it 
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are one, so the individual love, too, is related to the 
universal love; so, then, the partial love accompanies 
the partial soul, and that great Love accompanies 
the universal scul, and the love in the All accompanies 
the All, and is everywhere in it; and, again, this one 
love becomes and is many loves, appearing every- 
where that he wishes in the All, taking shape and 
assuming appearences in its parts if he wants to. 
But one must think that there are many Aphrodites 
in the All, which have come into being in it as spirits 
along with Tave, flowing from an mmiversal Aphrodite, 
many partial ones depending from that universal one, 
with their own particular loves—if one assumes, that 
is, that soul is the mother of love, and Aphrodile is 
sonl, and love ie the activity of sonl reaching ont after 
good. So this love here leads each individual soul 
to the Good, and the love which belongs to the higher 
soul is a god, who always keeps the soul joined to the 
Good, but the love of the mixed soul is a spirit? 

5. But what is the nature of this spirit, and of 
spirits in general, about which Plato speaks also in 
the Banquet, the nature of the other spirits, and of 
Love himself; how is he born of Poverty and Plenty, 
son of Cunning, at Aphrodite's birthday party? 
The interpretation that Plato means this universe by 
Love; but not a part of the universe, the Love that 


50 the interpretation of the Symposium myth in De Iside et 
Usiride, ch. 57, 374D—E, where he identifies the parents of 
Love, Plenty and Poverty, with intelligible reality and matter, 
which unite to form the universe, end assimilates the three to 
the Egyptian triad Osiris, Tsis, anc Horns. Plotinys, thongh 
rejecting the identification of Love with ihe universe, retains 
something from ‘this older allegorical interpretation of his 
parents. 
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grows up naturally within it, contains in itself many 
contradictions; Plato says that the universe is a 
“blessed god ” and self-sufficient, but he admits that 
this Love is not a god and not self-sufficient, but 
always in need. Then again it is necessary, if the 
universe is composed of soul and body, and Aphrodite 
is for Plato the sonl of the universe, that Aphrodite 
should be the most important pert of Love, or, if its 
soul is the universe, as man’s soul is man, that Love 
must be Aphrodite. Then again, why should he, who 
is a spirit, be the universe, but the other spicits—for 
it is obvious that they are of the same substance—not 
be the universe, themselves too? And the universe 
then would be nothing but a conglomeration of 
spirits, And how could a being who is called 
" guardian of beautiful boys" be the universe? 
And how would Plato's *' bedless ” and “ shoeless ” 
and " houseless "1 fit this interpretation without 
being mean and inharmonious ? 

6. But what, then, are we to say about Love and the 
account of his birth? It is obvious that we must 
understand who Poverty is, and who Plenty is, and 
how they will be appropriate parents for him. It is 
obvious, too, that these must be appropriate for the 
other spirits, assuming that spirits as spirits have one 
single nature and substance—otherwise they will 
merely have the name in common. Let us, then, 
understand how we distinguish gods from spirits 
(even if we do often call spirits gods), at any rate on the 
occasions when we do speak of cach kind of being as 


1 Symposium 203D 1-2. 
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he use of the name daioves for stpernatural beings of 
infericr rank to the gods goes back to Hesiod (Works and Daye 
128-126). But it was Plato, and still more Xenocrates anc. 
the Middle Platonists taking up and developing his ideas, 
who defined the characteristies of these intermediate beings 
and worked out a regular daemonology, whcse main liner 
Plotinus follows in this chapter. 
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different from the other.| Now we speek and think 
of the race of gods as without affections or passions, 
but we attribute affections and passions to the 
spirits; we say that they are etemal next after the 
gods, but already inclining towards us, between the 
gods and our race, In what way, then, did they not 
stay passionless, and in what way did they come down 
in their nature to a lower level? "Then, too, we must 
consider this question whether there is no spirit at 
allin the intel ligible world, and, on the other hand, 
nothing but spirits in this universe, whether godhead 
is confined to the intelligible world, or “ there are 
gods here too ” and the universe is, as we are used to 
say, a “ third god,” ? and each of the beings down to 
the moon is a god. But it is better not to call any 
being in the intelligible world a spirit, but, even if 
there is an ldea of spirit, to call this a god, and, on 
the other side, to say that the gods in the universe of 
sense down to the moon, the visible ones, are sec- 
ondary gods which come after and correspond to 
those higher intelligible gods and depend upon them, 
like the radiance around every ster. But what are 
the spirits? Are they the trace left by each soul 
when it enters the universe? But why only of the 
soul in the universe? Because the pure soul pro- 
duces a god, and we have affirmed already that its 
love is a god. Well, then, first of all w hy are not 
allspirits loves? Then how does it happen tat they, 
too, are not undefiled by matter? Those are loves 
who are produced by the soul desiring the good and 
beautiful, and all the souls in the universe produce this 


? The phrase comes from Numenius (Test. 24 Leemans = 
Proclus, In Tim. 303, 27-304, 1). 
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1 Fur dacinonic bedies made of the very best air, sec Apuloi- 
us, De Deo Socratis, ch. 11 (the whole ireulise is one of the 
best examples of vulgar Platonic daemonology): also Por- 
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spirit. But the other spirits comc, they, too, from 
the soul of the All, but are produced by other powers 
according to the need of the All; they help to com- 
plete it, and along with the All govern individual 
things. For the soul o the All had to provide ade- 
quately for the All by producing powers which are 
those of spirits and beneficial to its totality. But 
how do they participate in metter, of any sort at all? 
Obviously not in bodily matter, or they will be 
perceptible living creatures, Even if they do take 
as well bodies of air or fire,! their nature must cer- 
zainly have been different before, to give them any 
possibility of participating in body. For that which 
is altogether pure does not directly combine with 
y; though many people think that a body of air 
or fire is included in the substantial nature o a spirit 
in so far as itis a spirit. But why does one substance 
combine with body and another not, unless there is 
something responsible for the combination in the 
ease of one that combines? What, then, is re- 
sponsible? Ore must suppose an intelligible matter, 
in order that a being which has a share in it may come 
to this matter here of bodies by means of it.? 
T. Therefore, too, in the story of che birth of Love 
Plato says that Plenty “ was drunk with nectar, as 
wine did not yet exist,” meaning that Love came 


phyry, De Abstinentia II. 39. Belief in these bodies was 
general among Platonicts of tho 9nd contury a.D. end later, 
and may ultimately derive fom Posidoniu 

* This idea that participation in “ intelligible matter " is an 
intermediste stago bobwoon complete incorporcality and 
materia! embodiment 18 unparalleled m Plotinus. For his 
normal thought on the subjest see especially IT. 4[12] 3-5 aad 
15. 
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? o HS, 


* The conception of intelligible matter here is much closer 
to Plotinus's normal thought than that remarked on in thy 
last chapter. The ides that tho soul's Love has a radical 
incompleteness, a permanent incapacity to be satisfied, becaus» 
of the ** material ” element in it goes rather beyond anything 
elso in the Enneads (it is, of course, unavoidable if the Sym- 
posium is to be interpreted in this way It has, however, 
something in common with the account of the “ restless power " 
in soul which produces time in IIL 7 [45] 11. 
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into existence before the world cf sense, and that 
Poverty had intcrecursc with an intelligible nature, 
not merely with an image of the intelligible or an 
imagination derived from it, but she was there in the 
intelligible and united with it, and bore the substance 
of Love made from form and indefiniteness, the in- 
definiteness which the soul had before it attained the 
Good, while it was divining that there was something 
there by an indefinite, unlimitedimagination. There- 
fore, since a rational principle came to be in something 
which was not rational, hut an indefinite impulse and 
an obscure expression, what it produced was some- 
thing not complete or sufficient, but defective, since 
it came into being from an indefinite impulse aud a 
enfficient rational principle. So Tava is nat a pore 
rational principle, since he has in himself an inde- 
finite, irrational, unbounded impulse; for he will 
never be satisfied, as long as he hasin him the nature 
of the indefnite.! He depends on sonl in euch a way 
that he comes from it as his origin, but is a mixture of 
a rational principle which did not stay in itself but 
was mingled with indefiniteness—it was not the 
rational principle itself which was mixed with it but 
that which came from it. And Love is like a 
“ sting,” ? without resources in his own nature; 
therefore, even when he attains his object lie is with- 
ont resonrees again ;3 he eannat he satisfied because 


? Phaedrus 240D 1. 

? Inteect, vu the other hand, “always desires and always 
attcins "; and the One neither desires, for it has nothing to 
leoizo, nor attains (dure d piv vd vO i detis nui ddedpros 
Jel xal dd ruyyávew, éelvos Bi obre éjiépevos—rivos ydp; 
ore rvyyévov, II. 8(30] 11, 23-25). 
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76 piyua: pdvov yàp mAnpotra dAmBós, Srumep 
kat rendifperrae Tj éavtod dioe ó B8 bid rv 
ouretuur Sr Sevan Cpleras, ide nupaxp ice rAnpwð i, 
où oréyev exel xol rà dpo[yavov] odrQ Sid ry 

25 evScrav, rà 5 mopiorucóv Bid rip rod Ayo 
drow. 

Aet BÉ Kai nâv à Dativ TOIDIOV vopízew 
kal è Touran kal yàp čkaorov è$’ Ô rérakrai 
Troptarikóy exeivou kal èpuépevov ékelvov Kal 
cuyyeric xal rary ci "Epiri rat ah Mines 05° 

30 adrd, éjiépevov 8é rwos r&v év pépet ds dyabdv. 
“Ober kal rods évraüUa. dyyafovs, Sv ëyovow épwra, 
ToU dmdGs dyaloU kai rod dvtws Exew ode Epa 
Tua éyovsas" roù Dé Kar’ dAAoUs Öaipovas 
reraypevors Kar’ Mov Kat dAdov Safwova terdyBai 
ôv dndas elyov åpyðv ddévras, dvepyoürras 86 kar’ 

35 dMor Saduore, ov elovro xarà rò adpdwror 
péos ToU Svepyobvros E odor, Voyfis. oi 8 
reancdv efeduevo. vais raros dyyeropévaus èm- 
Ovulats émiBnaav advras rods év aùroîs Epwras, 
Gonep mal Myov róv dpüdr, Sores ipfos: 
akols rais èmyeopévus dus. Ot pev ody 

40 diae Epwres kal xarà. dióow kaot Kat of uèr 


2 dufyavor Kirchhoff: ečwfxavor codd, H- 


? T read here dpfyarov with KirchhoT aud other editors, 
induding Harder? (seo Theilers note ad loc). Henry- 
Schwyzer retain the MSS etyriyavoy and remark sollertem, nov. 
inbabilem facit indigentia. But this would make both parents 
provide Love with essentially the same quality, ability to get 
what he wanted, instead of with two opposed qualities, as the 
sense requires; and in the ellusion to the myth in TIT. 6 [26] 14, 
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the mixed thing cannot be; only that is truly satisfied 
which has already attained full satisfaction ia its own. 
nature: but Love because of his intimate deficiency 
is impelled to longing, and even if he is for the 
moment satisfied, he does not hold what he has 
received, since his powerlessness comes ‘rom his 
deficiency? but his ability to provide for himself 
from his rational nature. 

But one must consider that the whole race of 
spits is like this and comes from parents of this 
kind; far every spirit is able to provide himself with 
that to which he is ordered, and impelled by desire 
for it, and akin to Love in this way too, ard is like 
hit, too, in not being satisfied but impelled by desire 
fov ove of the partial things which he regarde ac 
goods. For this reason we must consider, too, that 
the love which good men in this world have is a love 
for that which is simply and really good, not just any 
kind of lave; hut that thase wha are ordered undi 
other spirits ere ordered under different ones at 
different times, leaving their ove o? the simply good 
inoperative, but acting under the control of other 
spirits, whom they chose according to the correspond- 
ing part of that which is active in them, the soul. 
But those who are impelled by desire for evil things 
have lettered all the loves in them with the evil 
passions that have grown up in their souls, just as 
ey have fettered th r right reason, which is inborn 
in them, with the evil opinions which have grown upon 
them. ‘So, then, the loves which are natural and 
according to nature are fair and good; and the 


it is Plenty who is apêypa edjefyavoy (I. 17). (Dr. Schwyzer 
now a 
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Adrrovos juyis drrovs eis dflov koi Suva», 
of 88 Kpetrrovs, návres èv oùoíg, Oi òè raph 
iow edoAérrov máfo ravra Kai o)bapj) odota 
oiBé $mocrácus obcuides où mapa duxijs ém 
yevápeva, Gad owmuprorduern Karin duy 
Spora permebons ev Siabdocor xal ecu dán. Kai 
yàp Bos xuðureúe và uèr åyaðà à dixi] karà 
diow dye èveoyoúons èv ðpiouévois tote elvat, 
rå 8' GMa odi e£ adrfjs evepyetr, obdév 5 do 4 
adn evar donep pevdh vorjuara. obx dyovra Tas 
50 tn’ arà obalas, kaðárep Tà Xj óvros Kal 


45 


Bia kal Spropéra dpoô rò vov koi rà vonrdy 
Kai tò elvat éyovra ob uóvov čv rà amis, AM 
kal èv éxdorw mepi 73 vonrév drrws Kai voov rà 
dy éxdore, e Set! kal ev éxdarw dp ribeoða 
KeÜapQs rdnow wal vegrév nab uh spo raè 
55 Adv roro Kal dmdGs—Sbev Kal rv ám» 
div d pus Kal yàp ad voices Kal et wos TÔ» 
èv pépet, xarà ovupeBneds, Somep, el 763 rò 
mpiycovov, Bío dplàs Üecpet, kab’ Scov dms 
rpiyovov. 
8. "AX ris ó Leds, oô rdv xĝnov Mya, els 
dv eloqAter à Mópos, Kai ris à Kiros obros; 


1 el Sef Dodds, HS: eide codd. 


t This example is taken from Aristotle, who uses it fre- 
quently, e.g. Metaphysics A 30. 1025a, 32. 
? Symposium 203B 0-6. 
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loves of a lesser soul are less in worth and power, but 
those [of a better soul] are more; both are real sub- 
stantial loves. But the loves which are against 
nature, these are passive affections of the perverted 
and are no: in any way substance or expressions of 
substantial realities, and are not any longer products 
of the soul but have come into existence together 
the vice of a soul which now produces things 
like itself in its dispositions and states. For it is 
likely in general that the true goods, which are in 
accordance with the nature of a soul active among 
things defined and limited, are substance, but the 
others [evils] are not acts which the soul produces 
from itself but are nothing else but passive affections ; 
they are like false thoughts which have no substantial 
realities as their bases, as really true thoughts which 
are everlasting and definite have thinking and object 
of thought and existence all together, not only in 
the act of thought laken simply and absolutely, but 
in each individual act concerned with the real object 
of thought and the mind in each individual; if, indeed, 
we are to assume that in each one of us thinking 
and object of thought exist in a pure state—and yet 
they are not together and this state [of unity of 
thought and object of thought] does uot belong lo us 
and our thinking is not simple: hence our love is of 
simple realities, for so are our thoughts; and if we 
love one of the partiel things this is incidental, just as, 
if according to the theorem this particular triangle 
has the sum of its angles equal to two right angles, 
it is in so far as it is simply a triangle. 

8. But who is Zeus, whose “ garden ” Plato says 
it is " into which Plenty came,” 2 and what is this 
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“H pèr ydp "Adpobéry duy) Ñe pie, Myos Sè 

SMyero trav mávraw 5 llópos. Tatra 96 ri Set 

ribeaas, wiv Ala seat rån sefirron oro; OAR yàp 
puge Set riðeoðar ròv Ala rip "Adpobirqu roro 
Bderas. Aet 8) MaPetv wat dvrrañla rape. TAdravos 
roy Ala èx èv Gaipov fyendva péyav Myovros 
adrov roUrov Tov Ücóv, êv GAAos Ó€ Tpirov, otuat, 
Tofrov gapéorepov 82 dv 1G Assy, vin’ dv 

1048 & cQ Art elvac Baciàuev piv boxy, 
Baowdicoy Bé vodv. Ei ov 6 Zeds vols éore 
péyas kal dvy7 cal ev ois aiios tårrertat, Kara 
Öè Tò xpeirrov det cárrew bid re Ta GMa kal Ste 
atnov Kat rò Baovuxdy 8€ Kat rò ńyovuevov, ó 
pèr lvi nurd idv votr, fj $8 "AdpoBUn] adrod 

15 obca kal èf aXro0 kui oby udr@ kai riv puyhy 
rerdgeras kata rò kaAóv Kat dyAadv kai TÒ Tis 
Vyfüs diarcov xal éBpdv "Aeon, deyoa. 
Kai yàp d xard piv rò vob» voie dppevas 
rderopev rw Bed, karà Bé tas duxds adrav 
ras pieles Myoper, de và éxdorw duyfs 

20 cvrodogs, d dv wal raven 4 fux) rod Ade 5 
"Aépobir mw uapreposrrow roire 7 dye 
piov kal ÜcoMyav, oè eis vairóv “Hpa ral 
? AdpoBírqv dyovst xal röv ris "Agpodirns dorépa 
€v oùpavæ "Hpas Aéyovaw. 


1 


1 Phaedrus 248E4. 

2 Leiter II. 312E4 (this passage, one of tke foundations of 
Flotinus’s interpretation of Plato, is quoted in full m the next 
trectise in the chronological order, L. 8 [31] 2. 28 

3 Philebus 30D 1 2. 
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arden? Now Aphrodite was for us the soul, and we 
said that Plenty was the rational principle of all 
things, But what are we to make of these, Zeus and 
his garden? For we must not make Zeus the soul, 
since this is what we have made Aphrodite. Here too, 
certainly, we must take our understanding of Zeus 
from Plato, from the PAcedrus where he says that 
this god is a “ great leader,” 1 but elsewhere he says, 
I think, that Zeus is the third: ? but he is clearer in 
the Philebus, when he says that there is in Zeus “ a 
royal soul and a royal intellect.” 3 If, then, Zeus is 
a great intellect and soul and is ranked among the 
causes, and we must rank him on the higher level, 
for other reasons and particularly because the 
epithets “ royal " and “ leading ” mean “ cause,” he 
will be on the level of Intellect;! and Aphrodite, who 
is his daughter and comes from him and is with him, 
will be ranked on the level of soul, beirg called 
Aphrodite because of the beauty aud brightuess and 
innocence and delicacy of soul. And, then, if 
we rank the male gods on the leve! of Intellect, and 
speak of the female gods as being their souls, since 
each intellect is accompanied by a soul, in this way. 
too, Aphrodite would be the soul of Zeus; and, again, 
priests and theologians bear witness to this inter- 
pretation, who make Hera and Aphrodite one and the 
same and call the star of Aphrodite in heaven the star 
of Hera. 


* In ch. 2 of this troatiso, and elsswkere, Kronos is Intellect. 
This passage shows again how little real importance Plotinus 
attachoo to tho intorprotation of mytho, and aloe how clocly, 
at times, he is prepared to essimilate higher Soul to Intellect. 

$ Cp. [Aristotle], De Mundo 392a 21-28, 
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9. “O o6» Tlépos Myos Dv «dv ev 76 vosró xal 
và. Kat Mor. kexpiévos. rat olov árufels nepi 
gurie dv yévoero rai & py; 
owveonepagévor, kal où napa Xov els abróv, 


0. Te yàp ov 


roro 86 pelóovre éarróv Tò rìs TAypdioews. 
TO 8 eke? mànpoúperov! 100 vécrapos i dv etm 
3) Adyos dd xpetrrovos dpyis reodw els Merrovo ; 
"Ev ob» cj duyf dad vo0 ó Miyos dros, dre dj 
*AgpoSlrn A€yerae yeyouevat, elopuels els v xfjrov. 
ajroó. Kos 0 más dyMuopa kai mhoórov 
Sycadddmopa. *Aydaiferar 88 7h 700 Ads My, 
kal td kaMwriopara abroô Th waüpà Tod vob 
adrul els vip gugiy AOsviw dyutopora. "H ri 
d etn ó iefyros roô Aus ij 76 dyd\uara adrod Kal 
rà dyhatopata; Ti 8 à» ety rà dylatopara 
eran wal rà cocpdpara Ñ of Ayo of map 
atrod pudrres; ‘Ouod òè of Adyou ó I dpos, jj 
ebzopia Kai ó mìoôros Tay Kaddv, èv expdvoe 
doy" Kal coord ore rò peblew TÔ vékrapi, Ti 
yàp Bedis vécrop 1j à Tè eov opitera,; Kopiterac 
B2 «à sroPePyxds voi Abyov: voie òè éavròv Eyer 
1 mrposuevov Kirchhoff: zAnpoüv codd. H-S. 


1 For the “ contraction ” or concentrated unity of Intellect 
as contrasted with the relative diffusion of Soul or the Aéyos 
in Soul ep. ITT. 7 [45] 11. 23 f, anc ITT. [47] 9.17. Tn this 
passage Plotinus shows the sume vare to distinguish Lebween 
pure Intellect and the intellectual in Soul that he does in the 
nearly contemporary treatise V. 3 [49]. 
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9. Plenty, then, since he is a rational principle in 
the intelligible world and in Intellect, and since he is 
more diffused and, as it were, spread out, would be 
concerned with soul and in soul. For that which is in 
Intellect is contracted together, and nothing comes to 
it from anything else, but when Plenty was drunk his 
state of being filled was bronght about from outside. 
But what could that which is flled® with nectar in 
the higher world be except a ratioral principle which 
has fallen from a higher origin to a lesser one? So 
this principle is in Sonl and comes from Intellect, 
flowing into his garden when Aphrodite is said to 
have been bom. And every garden is a glory and 
devoralion of wealth; and the property of Zeus is 
glorified hy rational principle, and hie decor: 
the glories that come from Intellect itself into the 
soul. Or what could the garden of Zeus be but his 
images in which he takes delight and his glories? 
Ard what eould his glories and adornments he hmt 
the rational principles which flow from him? The 
rational principles all together are Plenty, the pleni- 
tude and wealth of beauties, already manifested; 
and this is the being drunk with nectar, For what 
is nectar for the gods but that which the divinity 
acquires? And that which is on the level below 
Intellect acquires rational principle; but Intellect 


2 I read here Kirchhoff’s mnpodueroy (adopted by Cilento 
and Harder?) which the sense plainly seems to require. 
Henry-Schwyzor retain tho MSS zAypodv which tho free para- 
phrase in Ambrose (De Bono Mortis 5. 19, divitiis horti in quo 
repletus potu iaceret Porus qui nectar effunderel), on the whole 
seems to support. It is just possible that zA;peóv may have 
been a slip by Plotinus himself, 
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dy kóp kal où pieles doy. Od yàp enaxrdy Te 
exer. 'O è Adyos vod yéwspa ral bróoraos 
perà vovv. kai odKért aŭroð dv, GAN èv GArw, êv 
7G 708 Aus eiim Méyerau reola vóre kelyevos, 
bre dj "AdpoSiry ev trois ofow broorfvas Myerac. 

Act òè rods púðovs, elmep Toro eoovra:, Kal 
pepitew xpdvors à A€yover, al Suuper àr 


dA moda row vraw duos pev övra, ré€ee 
Be 4j Bwdyeor Sieorâra, Tov kal vf Mw. «ul 
yerdocis rv àyaviruv Towôon ical rà dpoô dvra 
Kal adrot Siapodn, kal Büdfovres ós Suvavrae 
T vofoorre By weyyepoto: ovraper, 'H 83 
cwalpems: duy) và ovvobza Kal mupè vod 
Smoordoa xol ad Aóyaw màypobeica ral Kad} 
Kadots Koopyeioa xal ethropias mapmbleian, die 
ebu d arf dpür roMà dyaopara kai rv 
Kaka åndvrav eixdvas, Agpodirn pév don Tò 
ads, wi Sh do cit Myutnives ehmoples gut. Tópas 
dnd rv diw puévros 1 roô exe? vérrapos* ra 8 èv 
axej dyAaloyara de äv èv Cwj weineva Kiros 
Aube Aperan xal efbeis det d Mépas afs 
emlnpcibn BeBapnpévos. Lars Sè pavelons cal 

+ Bvévros Kirchhoff, H- 


Bvévres codd. 


? Plotinus is prepered to apply this penetrating observation 
of the closeness cf mataphysienl and mythical discourses 
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possesses itself in satiety and is not drunk with the 
possession. For it does not possess anything from 
outside. But the rational principle, the product and 
expression of Intellect, coming after Intellect and 
no longer belonging to it, bu: being in something 
else, is s said to lie in the garden of Zeus. lying there 
at the time when it is said that Aphrodite came inta 
tence in the realm of being. 

But myths, if they are really going to be myths, 
must separate in time the things of which they tell, 
and set apart from each other many realities which 
are together, but distinct in rank or powers, at points 
where rational discussions, also, make generations of 
things ungencrated, and themselves, too, separate 
things which are together! the myths, when they 
have taught us as well as they can, allow the man 
who has understood them to put together again that 
which they have separated. Here is the putting 
together [of the myth of Erns]: Sanl, which ie with 
Intellect and has come into existence from Intellect, 
and then again been filled with rational principles 
and, itself beautiful. adorned with beauties and filled 
with pleniinde, so that there are in it many glories 
and images of all beautiful things, is as a whole 
Aphrodite, and the rational principles in it are all 
plenitude and Plenty, as the nectar there flows from 
the regi and ihe glories-in it, since they 
are set in life, called the “ garden of Zeus," and 
it is said? that Plenty "sleeps " there, “ weighed 
down” by the principles with which he was filled, 


s abori 


(dyor and pifo) to each other to his own metaphysical dis- 
cussions: cp. VI, 7 [28] 35, 27-30. 
? Symposium 203B 5-1. 
zot 
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ovens del èv vos ojow éoTiGaÜa. of Geol 
Agorra de dv ev rowóry uaxapiórym. óvres. 
10 Ad Bb otros Dwéorg Sde d£ dvdykns ér Tis 
doyfüs éddoctos xpos 76 rpéirrov kal dyaflóv, ral 
Sv del, èf orep kal puyi}, “Epws. “Eos 8 obros 
puerdv m xpfjpo. peréyov pèv veias, ý wAypodabau 
Des, obe dporpor Bb cimoplos, j| oÑ Bye và 
Dreinoy Lyrets où ydp M] rà adymav čporpov 708 
45 dyabod 76 dyabbv dv more Cyrijocev. “Ex Iópou 
ody kal Ievias Aéyeree elvai, Ñ fj culis. Kal ý 
lois kai rav Myom 1 pvíp ópoð owedOdvra 
èv yuy éyéwse viv évépycuv mi» wpós TÒ 
dyabév, pora. vorov óvra. 'H è prp oor 
Tela, öre del ý Efeors &Seods. “Yn 86 ý Hevia, 
eijs rà mávra, Kai TÒ dópizrov TAS 


50 rc ical ù dv) vi 
roô dyadot émiBupias—e) yàp poppý ris obde 
Myos d cQ dupésn  codrov—fAuelrrepov TÒ 
Edegpevov Kab" door epicrar moct. Tò Bè mpds 
abcd elBós dove pdvov ev abr pdvov- ral SébacBae 

5586 efiduerov tAqy cQ èmóvn Tò Sefieror 
mapackevdter, Ora Tot ó "Epwy Gus iis cove, 
Kai Saduev obrós éorw ee ywyñs, rað’ čoov 
Meina 7h dyad, edlerar 86, yeyernuévos. 
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And since life has appeared, and is always there, in 
the world of realities, the gods are said to “ feast ” 1 
since they are in a state of blessedness appropriate 
tothe word. And so this being, Love, has from ever- 
lasting come into existence from the soul's aspiration 
towards the higher and the good, and he was there 
always, as long as Soul, toc, exis! Ard he is a 
mixed thing, having a part of need, in that he wishes 
to be filled, but not without. a share of plenitnde, in 
that he seeks what is wanting to that which he al- 
ready has: for certainly that which is altogether 
without a share in the good would not ever seek the 
good. So he is said to be bom of Plenty anc Poverty, 
in that the lack and the aspirazion and the memory 
of the rational principles coming together in the soul, 
produced the activity directed towards the good, 
and this is Love. But his mother is Poverty, because 
aspiration belongs to thet which is in need. And 
Poverty is matter, because matter, too, is in every 
way in necd, and because the indefiniteness of the 
desire for the good—for there is no shape or rational 
forming principle in that which desires it—makes the 
ET ig thing more like matter in so far as it aspires, 
But the good, in relation to that which aspires to it, 
is form only, remaining in itself; and that which 
aspires to receive it prepares its receptive capacity as 
matter for the form which is to come npon it.” So 
Love is a material kind of being, and he is a spirit 
produced from soul in so far as soul falls short of the 
good but aspires to it, 


1 Symposium 203B 3. 
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JI. 6. ON THE IMPASSIBILITY OF 
THINGS WITHOUT BODY 


Introductory Note 


Tms treatise is No. 26 in Porphyry's chronological order, 
and so comes immediately beorc the great treatise On The 
Problems of the Soul (divided by Porphyry into two, IV. 
3 [27] and IV.4 28].) Plotmus was, it seems, wl this 

much concerned with questions of psychology, and in the 
first part of the treatise (chs, 1-5) ho sets out to show that 
the soul is not subject to affections or modifications. In 
the socond part (che, 6-10), ho turns to consider & very 
different kind of impassibility, that of matter. The two 
parts of the treatise appear ai first sight to have little con- 
nection with each other, But there is no doubt that 
Pictinus himself composed thom as parts of a single work, 
‘as ne refers hack to the first part in she second (9.0). And 
there is more connection between them than may appear 
at first sight. What Plotinus is primarily concerned with 
in this treatise is to work out and display the implica- 
tons of incorporesliiy, to exclude from philosophy ways of 
speaking and thinking about ineorporeal things as subject 
to impressions, modifications or contaminations which 
really imply What they are corporeal (like the Stoic God 
and sol. And matter, for both Platonists and Aristotel- 
jans, is, of course, incorporeal. In the first part, where 
Plotinus is concerned to show taat soul is impassible 
because inocrporeal, he is able to uso Aristotelian ideas ir. 
combating Stoic corporealism. But in the second vart he 
dilters sharply from AristoUe and gus, as far as we can 
tell, well beyond any earlier Platonists (and certainly be- 
yond his own earlier discussion of matter in IL. 4 [I 
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his assertion that matter is absolutely impassible in the 
sense thet i is not affected, modified or changod in any 
way by the forms which enter it, which are themselves, 
he maintains, mere ghosts of form, powerless to act on it. 
Here again there is a connection of thought with the árst 
part of the treatise. Plotinus's assertion of the im. 
passibility of incorporeal soul is an essential [art of his 
general assertion of the primacy and radical indspondence 
of soul, his insistence that it is solely responsible for suck 
reality as there is in this world, and is always activo in 
and never passive to and affected by bodies; this is funda- 
mental to his whole way cf thinking about man and how he 
ought to live. And the presentation of matter as radically 
impassible, totelly unaffected by form, carries with it the 
converse, that matter is utterly powerless in any way to 
affect or capture form. And the picture of th» physical 
world as a world of ghosts in à vacuum, where phantoms ot 
form flit in and out like reflections in a non-existent mirror 
serves to emphasise its inability to affect soul in any way. 
(Soul and matter are several times compared and con- 
raster in the second part of the treatise.) Some readers 
may feel, by the time they reach the end of the treatise, 
that Plotinus has made matter not only impassible but 
impossible; that is, that his elimination of evea the idea 
of positive potency has left the concept without any con- 
tent at all, has made " matter ” only a meaningless word. 
But not only in this treatise but to the end of his life (see 
the treatise On What are and Whence Come Evils I. 8 [91]) 
he insists on the necessity cf postulating matter, mainly 
in order that, by ite utter negativity and total incapacity 
to receive ary degree of good, it may provide an explana- 
tion of evil. 


Synopsis 
A. The impassibility of soul. General statement of the 
position to be maintained: soul, being incorporeal, cannot 
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be affected or modified like a body, though difficulties 
arise about vice and error (ch. 1). Discussion of vice: 
rejestion of the theory t virtue and vice are just har- 
mony end disharmony of the different parts of che soul: 
each part must hava its own virtue, which is, essentially, 
seeing reason: the passage from virtue to vico and vico to 
Virtue involves no intrinsic alteration in the soul-parts 
(ch. 2). Discussion of emotions: distinctivu between the 
body-element and the soul-eement; the soul moves it- 
self, but is not moved or affected by the emotions (ch. 3). 
‘The part of ths soul subject to affections: relation between 
opinions, mental images and bodily disturhances: soul is 
form, and form is not affected or disturbed by what goes 
on in that which it informs (ch. 4). What, then, is meant 
by philosophical purification, freeing the soul from af- 
ions? Waking up the soul from its bad dreams, frese- 
ing it from distracting mental picture: and turning trom 
the things below to those above (ch. 5), 

D. The impassibility of matter. Matter, too, is some- 
ing incorporeal. Real being is immaterial, eternal, 
anchungiry, living intolloot. Rosistanco, obstruction, 
hardness, aggressive corporeality are signs of lack of being 
and life: and tho more a thing is a body, the more it is 
Affected. To think that bodies are real is an illusion, a 
dream from which we should wake up (ck. 6). Matter is 
truly ron-being, nothing but a ghost; and the forms which 
pus through it aro ghosts too; they cannot act, and it is 


destruction: 5 
thiag is present in or to something else it does not neces- 
sarily affect it: matter has no opposite, and is therefore 
not affected by anything (ch. 9). If matter was altered 
or affected it wonld no longer b» able to receive all forms 
(ci. 10). Bxegesis of Timaeus 50m-c. How the forms are 
in matter without altering it and making it beautiful and 
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good instead of ugly and bad (ch. 11). ` Plato’s reel thought, 
rather cursorily expressed, is that matter is not affected 
by form in any way at all, receives neither shape ror size 
nor anything else, because 1t1s rot a body (ch. 12). What 
is meant by saying that matter “tries to escape ” from 
form, and that it is “the receptacle and nurse of all be- 
coming.” The ghostly forms in the falsity of matter 
aro like reflections in an invisible and formless mirror (ch. 
13. Matter is the medium in which images of real being 
si-exist, the “ Poverty” of the Symposium, always beg- 
ging for what it can never really have, like a reflecting 
surface which concentrates rays on its outside (ch. 14). 
Analogies, and diferences, between the mental pictures 
in soul and the phantoms in matter; soul is something, 
and has its own power to deal with its images, matter is 
ing and has no power (ch. 15). Matter and size: 
ize comes with form and is form; matter has only false 
size, not true size (chs. 16-18). Matter like soul contains 
all forms, but not all together, like soul, but divided (ch. 
18. The forms do matter neither harm nor good. Matter 
is only a “ mother ” in a manner of speaking, for it brings 
forth nothing and is only a passive recep:acle (as the 
mother is according to one theory). The ithyphellie 
Hermes is a symbol of the generative power of the logos; 
the eunuehs who accompany the Great Mother symbolise 
the sterility of matter (ch. 19). 


a 


IL. 6. (26) HEPI THE AIIAGEIAX TON 
AEOMATON 


1. Tas aloBfoes od ráðn Myovres elvat, 
evepyclas Bb rept nabjpara kal xplocs, ray pèv 
radar repi dAdo ywopdrar, olor à upa pepe 
Tò roidvSe, rûs BE xploeas wept Thy fuhu, oF vis 
kpioews ndbovs obons—Bet yàp að dip xplaw 
ylvcoDas wat eravafaiven del ele ämepov—eiyopev 
odii Frrov ral érradBa dmopías, el Å pios dj 
picis osè Eyer roô kpwopevov. "H, eè rórov 
you, nérorber. "Hy 8 Sues Myew al wept vv 
Kaloupgver rumbcewr, ds à tpénos Gas črepos 
dj ds Smelyrrac, Sots ral ent ray vodjoeow 
Cvepyetdv kal rovrov obody ywdoxew ve» roô 
mole me Buvapiévoo". Kal dhus 6 Adyos huw ral 
7à Bovdnua p) Srofadetv 1 cpomats al dMoudoeot 
cip deyhe vowres, ónoîm af Ocppdvoes Kal 


yite cooper. Kal à maByrucdn B1 Veydpeves 


abris ðe Dew Kal emoxdpacbou, mórepa «oi 


ofadet» Ficinus, H-S: émolafeiy codd. 


1 By the Stoics: cp, eg, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta 
1.l4land 484; II. 55. 
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TIT. 6. ON THE IMPASSIBILITY 
OF THINGS WITHOUT BODY 


1. We say that sense-perceptions are not affections 
but activities and judgements concerned with affec- 
tions; affections belong to something else, sey, for 
Instance, to the body qualified in a particular way, 
but the judgement belongs to the soul, and the 
judgement is not an affection—for if it was, there 
‘would have to be yet another judgement, and we 
should lave to go back for ever to infinity. None 
the less we had a problem at this point, whether the 
judgement in so far as it is a judgement has nothing in 
it of what is judged. If it has an impression of it, 
then it has been affected, Dut it would, all the 
same, be possible to sey also about what are called 
the impressions, that their character is quite different 
from what has been supposed; and is like that which 
is also found in acts of thought; these, too, are 
activities which are able to know without being 
affected in any way; and in general our reasoned 
intention is not to subject the soul to changes and al- 
terations of the same kind as heatirgs and coolings of 
bodies And we ought to survey the part of the soul 
which is said to be subject to affections, and consider 
whether we shall grant this, too, to be unchangeable, 


? This again is an allusion te the Stoic view: cp. Stoic. Vet. 
Fr. I. 224 and TIT. 459. 
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Toro dxpenrov oopen, À roórq óv rò mdoyew 
cvyworfaopey. "AMA Toro pè Derepor, rept 
Sè vr mpordpuw rds deroplas emenenréor, Mae 
yàp drpemror kal rà spi 700 rabyrin08 kal cà 
20 mpà aloPfrcos al Ges exis driobv xaxlas wept 
adriy eyywoperns rat Sofdv yerdav kal dvolas ; 
Oirerdoeis Bè Kod dMozprbacis Hopéms ral 
dumoupérns, dye, gbovotays, Smotons, 
éxubopotons, Sos odah fry éyodors, an 
eg érdora TOv mpouneriiviay nwovpéns p 
peraßaMoúons. >AM? do piv cóuá denw Ñ 
25 yuy) kal péyelos ë exe, où Bébov, pâdov 86 dws 
ABivamov, dall) aùrhv kal drpezrov Bernat ev 
Sra» cw Myonéwor siyrerlas mep, airhy: e 
B onw odcío. dueyeOns kal Bc kal rò åpbaprov 
adr napev, ciBnréov abri mdi) Séra 
30 rowiira, jj Kai ALoper arhe déuprie clean 
BiBsvres. Kal Bj eire dpdjis elre Myos, de 


dapen, 4 obola abis, râs dy málos èyyévorro 
ES AN 5 Adya; CAM. náMoy Adyous dM yovs 
xal drab ndby Bd eneylyveater aif oleoBet, 


kal Taóra và dxd rdv ocpdrev perevyveypévo, 


1 The view of Plotinus on the alleged “ movements” and 
"ekanges" in the soul is very close to thet of Aristotle, 
un whom he depends very much in this section of the treatise; 
p. De Anima A.4. 408bl f. and B.5. 417b5 if. 
2 That tho roul ie not a body, whieh would prevent it from. 
being immortal and incorruptible, is argued ct length in IV. 


7 (2). 
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or whether we shall admit that this alone can be 
affected. But we will discuss thi 
must consider the difficulti 
higher parts of the soul. For how can the part which 
comes before that subject to affections, and the part 
before sense-perception, and in general any part of 
the soul, be unchangeable when vice and false 
opinions and stupidity occur in the soul? And the 
soul accepts things as its own or rejects them as alien 
when it feels pleasure and pain, anger, envy, jealousy, 
lust, and in general is never quiet but always moved 
and changed by every casua! contact! But if the 
soul is a body and has magnitude, it is not casy but 
rather altogether impossible, to show it as unaffected 
and unchangeable in any one of the occurrences which 
are said to take place in it, But if it is a substance 
without magnitude and must necessarily possess 
incorruptibility, we must be careful not to give it 
affections of this kind, so zs to avoid making it cor- 
ruptible without noticing that we have done so.? 
Then again. whether its substance is a number ® 
or whether it is a rational formative principle, as we 
say it is, how can an affection occur in a number or a 
rational principle? But we must rather think that 
irrational reasons and unaffected affections com upon. 
it; and it must be understood that these, which are 
transferred from bodies, are each and all of them there 


? For the history of the doctrine that the soul is a number, 
which goes back to Xenocrates (Aristote, De Anima I. 2. 
404027; cp. de Vogel, Greek Philosophy II. 759), see P. Mer- 
lan, From Plawnism to Nevplaioniem. chs, Y and IT. It dees 
not play an important part in the thought of Plotinus, but 
he recognises it as orthodox Platonism: ep. V. 1 [10] 5. 9; 
VI. 5 [28] 9. 13-14. 
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35 dvrucapóvos Mprréov. čxaota Kai war! dvaoylav 
uecevveypdva, xal Éyoveur vr yew xal méaxou- 
cay où máuyew. Kut Sous d rpónos rdv rotten, 
émoxentéov. 

2, TIpiirov 88 nepi arias kai dperiis Aekréov, 
ri plyvera rére, brav rakla Xyon mapeva 
kai yàp djuupdv e paper cis Twos Óvros èv 
ari] ico? kal 2Beivas dperiy kal xoopijous xal 

5 edMoe epmouiou vri alsyous roô mpóoÜcv. “Ap” 
ody Myovres ápertv dpwoviar clu, dvapp.co- 
clu» Mom kaklav, Adyoyer dv Bófav bo- 
wojoa rots madauots kal vt apis Tò Dqrotjevov 
od pupiy 6 Aóyos årúoerev; Ei yep owappooterra 
ui» déow cà udon rs oxe rpós. ia. pert} 

10 dort, pÀ ovvappootérra è xorla, enarrdy oùðèv 
dv olde erépwber ybyvovco, GX’ éxaorov ikot äv 
olév Con els Ty dppoyùv Kal odr dv ror & TH 
dvuppoorlg rowórov dv, alov ial yopevtal xopevov- 
ver kal ounilbource AAMAow, el rul ph of aset 
clou, xal pdvos cis Bo» ray Eco ph dBdvrow, 

15 kal éxdorov val’ dxvróv &ðorros: of yàp póvov 
Set vurdSew, Mà Kat fearon rads cà airoh 
diovra obelg povucf Gore wdwd én ris 
Weyfs åppoviav ebar ékdorov pépovs rà airó 
mporĝĵeev moimñvros. Act B] mpd Tis dppovius 


1 The Pythagoreans; cp. Plato, Phaedo 080. 
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in an opposed sense and are transferred in so far as 
something corresponds to them in the soul, and that 
in possessing them it does nct possess and in being 
affected by them it is not affected. And we must 
consider how happenings of this sort come about. 

. First we must explain about virtue and vice, 
hal happens at any time when vice is said io be 
present; for we assert that one must “ take away,” as 
if there was some evil in the soul, and “ put in” 
virtue, and set the soul in order and produce beauty 
in it instead of the ugliness which was there before. 
Now if we say that“ virtue is harmony ” and vice lack 
of harmony, should we be expressing an opinion that 
accords with the views of the ancicnts and would 
the statement contribute something of no small 
value to our investigation? For if the natural har- 
mony of the parts of the soul with each other is virtue, 
and their disharmony, vice, then there would be 
nothing brought in from outside, or from another 
source, but each part would enter into the harmony 
just as it is, or would not enter in, and remain in 

isharmony, because it was the sort of thing it w 
just as dancers dance, and sing in accord with each 
other, even if it is not [always] the same ones who 
sing, and [sometimes] one sings when the others do 
not, and each sings in his own way, for they must 
not only sing together but each one, as they sing 
together, must also sing his own part beautifully by 
his own personal art of music;® so there, too, in the 
soul there is a harmony when each par: does what is 
proper ta it, Tk ie certainly necessary that hefore 


? The thougat here is the same as in I. 6[1]1. 26-30. Con- 
trast IL, 2147] 17. 64 ft. (see notes ad locc). 
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Torys ayy ddaron cres jerin, ral radar 
Bi écdorov mpi vjs mpos dpa dvappoorias. 
Thos oSv nupdvros fuacror pépos seeuedn; “H 
arias. Kat dyad að; “H dperis. Té pè 
oiv Noyorin® váy? čv ris Myor droum elvat op 


sor ra! dou, rip ward dede oð rapovolav 
twos dy Adyou CAXX Srav kal speudeis B4Eou 
Sâom, 8.54 pore riy kaian mei, vs oix 
dyybeoÜn foe kai Mow raskey Toíro TÒ 
uáptos plreodar; TÒ BE OnjunesSts ove das pèr 
Zyer Bedutrov, duBpetov B dy EAws; To 8 
npo dxdAaarov uè» 0» odr dos, ocodpovotv 
8é duas: 3 mémovÜev. "H érav pèv èv dperi 
geacror d, crepydw xarà thy obelay Ñ! orv 
ikasto» éraioy Myow icones wal rà pè 
AoyiZéperav rap 708 vob, ri 8 da raph 
Torov. “H 75 enalew Abyou diusep dpr dure 
o) ayrmartsucoy, aN dpôv nal evepyela ön 
dre dpó. "Donep yp i fis xal Budue oin oi 
Ceepyela. abr cj ooig. 4 Be evéoyeud čorw ote 
Molva, OM dpa mporide pis B čys: |riv 
odolan]? xal čori clbuf ed Ew dais, xal 4d 
Joyitópevov obtw pos ròv vor exer Kal ópà, Ket 
dj övas Tov vov coUro, od odpuyibos dvOuw 


Vitringa, H-S: f» oodd, 
2 civ oloícv del. Theiler, H-$?. 


1 Heraclitus may well be in Plotinuss mind here: 
fragraents, DK, B1 and 112. 
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this harmony there should be another virtue of each 
part, and a vice of each before their disharmony with 
each other. What is it then. by the presence of 
which each part is evil? Vice. And, again, by the 
presence of what is it good? Virtue. Now perhaps 
one might say that the vice of the reasoning part was 
unintelligence, and unintelligence in the negative 
sense, and would not be asserting the presence of 
anything. But when false opinions are there in the 
soul (and this ig what most of all produces vice), how 
will one he able to assert that they have not come in 
and that this part of the soul kas not in this way 
become different? And is not the spirited part in 
one state when it is cowardly and in another when 
it is brave? And is not the desiring part when it is 
unrestrainedly lustful in one state. and in another 
when it is under control? Well, then, i: has been 
affected. Now we shall say in answer that when 
each part is in a state of virtue, it is active according 
to its real substantial being, by which each part 
listens to reason;! and the reasoning part receives 
its reason from Intellect and the other parts from the 
reasoning part. Naw listening to reason is like see- 
ing, not receiving a shape but seeing and existing 
actually when seeing takes place. For just zs sight, 
which has both a potential and zn actual existence, 
mtially the eame [when it ie potential 
and when it is actual], and its actuality is not an 
alteration but it simultaneously approaches what it 
has, ard is it in knowing it and knows without being 
affected; in the same way, tos, the reasoning part is 
related to Intellect and sees, and this is the power 
of intellection; there is no stamp impressed on it 
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yevopévys, GaN’ ëye ô Be Kal ad ode ever eyes 
per 1G yabckew, odx exer Ot 7G ur) dronetoBa! 
Tt ek co0 dpdparos, dumep é xyp@ poppe. 
Mquijofat Sè Set, dre xal ris punjpas oic varo- 
kejévov nwüv edéyero eai, da ris duyfjs 
tires cv irap dyere, Hare ral 6 ud) exer 
£a. T olv; Odi dX) rjv mpiv oro» uvnuovebew 
Kal Sorepov, öre pvqpoveíe; Ñ Bovre anv; 
odcouv dAloweÜetoi ye, mj» di pý s Td ex 
Bwdpems els evépyear erben åMolwow Myou, 
dAY dorw obdev spocyevóuevow, GAN djmep dr 
mepvavin oro mowüsa. "Os yàp ai évépyaas 
Tv dé)» où cvvaXMowvpévow yivovrav. dj Oa 
petey dy» AMAA nodd paMov perdvrwr, 73 dé 
mdoxew rò évepyoty roóro r&v pel” dys. Ei öt 
dvor dv meloeros, otn Eyer d péver donp èri 
ris dylews ris dpdcews évepyovons rà wácyov d 
ddoMids Zor, af 86 Sdeu donep ópápara. Tè 
82 AnneiBte môs Bev; mc Sè xal dvBpetov: 
^H 8eQóv uiv + 3j poh dpav spós tov Aóyov 3 
apos gañv drra av Ayov spav ù dpydrem 
Meijen olov åropia 3) cafipdrqr. Exrwv owpar- 


1 Plotinus seems to be thinking here of a famous Stoic dis- 
puto about “impressions,” Chrysippus had corrected the 
too simple-minded view of Clcantàce that a mental image was 
a stamp like that made by a seal m wax, and had pointed our 
that this would make memory imposible: cp. Stoic. Vet 
Fragm. 11, 65-56. 
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internally, but it has what it sees and in another 
way does not have it; it has it by knowing it, but 
does not have it in that something is not put away 
in it from the seeing, like a shape in wax! And 
we must remember that memories too, in our 
account of them, do not exist because things are 
put away in our minds but the soul awakes the 
power [of memory] in such a way as to have what it 
does not have.? Well, then, is not the soul different 
before it remembers in this way, and afterwards, 
when it remem ? Would you like to call it dif- 
ferent? Very well, then, as lng as you do not say 
that it is intrinsically altered, unless one is to call the 
passage from potentiality to actuality alteration, but. 
nothing is added to it but it simply does what it is 
by nature.’ For in general the actualisations of 
immaterial things take place without any accompany- 
ing alteration, otherwise they would perish; it is 
much truer to say that they remain unaltered when 
they become actual, and that being affected in 
actualisation belongs to things which have matter. 
But if a thing which is immaterial is going to be 
affected, it has no ground of permanence; just as in 
the case of sight, when the seeing faculty is active it 
is the cyc which is affected, and opinions arc like acts 
of seeing. But how is the spirited part cowardly and 
then again brave? It is cowardly either by rot look- 
ing to the reason, or by looking to the reason when it 
is in a bad state, or else there will be a failure in its 
instruments, as when it is without its bodily weapons 
or they are decayed, or it is hindered from action, 


2 For Plotinus’s doctrine of memory, sez IV. 3 [27]. 26-31. 
* Op. Aristotle, De Anima BS. 417b5-9. 
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sv, jj evepyetv wdvdperoy ij pù Kuby otor 
ep:Oiaber-  dvBpeio Bé, el rà fvavrin. "Ex ol 
00 obBepla dXNoleoces odBi málos. TA A? éxbupody 
évepyoóv niv pórov cy Aeyouémp årodaoiar 
mopóyeoÜn návra ydp pdvov mpárrei Kal ob 
mépeort và da, ol dv Ñ tv pépet Tò Kparely 
mapofint kai Seuxvivan cori. Tò 9' dp» jw är 
do, npárrov ob ndvra, dAM, mov kai oxoAdCor 
65 76 dpü» ds olóv ce rà Qa. Tdya 82 Tò nodd 
xol aduanas raxetc ý Tovrou Aeyouér Kaxia, 
dper) 5è råvavria dor ovðeia éd! ékárepa 
arpoobhien r xf : 
3. Tas 8 olkeuócew Kal dAdorpicdcets nôs; Kal 

A nd : 2 
dior ms o) poral kal náby dvérra wal novod- 
pewa; Ad Dj xul wept rovrov B8c alafeh. 
"Ore yàp èyyiyvorrar aMoudces kal apodpat 
5 revrev alaOhocis pù o) Adyew évaveía. Myovrós 
dem. rots evapyéow. "AM pij avyypobvras 
fyretv 8 mi dari rò rperdperor. KuSvvetoper yàp 
inp dixi vara Myovees porén mi today Raven, 
dis el riv duygiy A€youer Epub pear ad ev dbypudoe 

10 ylyveadan, po) Aoyiscpevor, ds Bed Puyiy pèr ra0ra 
zi náby, mepl Bé viv Nyy obcraciy ore yeyvé- 


mou xal épya cut ijDerol enDupéar re sob 


1 ‘The thought and language here and in what follows show 
some Stoic influence; cp. especially Posidonius quoted by 
Dintarch in Do Libidine et Aegritudine 6 (p. 5; 1-23 Berns- 
delis). Posidonius here speaks ofreol cójza (vga of which bo 
gives dgpedocis as an exemple, and mepi oyj soparisd of 
Sich one example ie Scaydoes (ep. 1 17 below). Plotinus 
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or it is not really stirred to ection, but as if it was 
only lightly touched; and it is brave when the op- 
posite happens. In these circumstances there is no 
intrinsic alterazon or affection., And the desiring 
part when it acts by itself produces what is called 
unrestrained lust, for it does everything by itself 
and the other parts of the soul are not present to it, 
whose function it would be, if they were present, to 
master and direct it, If it saw the other parts it 
would be different, and would not do everything 
but might perhaps take a rest by looking, as far as 
it could, at the other parts. But perhaps must 
often what we call the vice of this part is a bad state 
of the body, and virtue the opposite, so that in either 
case nothing is added to the soul. 

3. But what about the soul’s accepting things as 
its own or rejecting them as alien? And, surely, 
feelings of grief and anger, pleasures, desires and 
fears, are changes and affections present in the soul 
and moving there. About these, too, one must 
certainly make a distinction, in this way. To deny 
that alterations in the soul, and intense perceptions 
of them, do occur is to contradict the obvious facts. 
But when we accept this we ought to enquire what 
it is that is changed. For we run the risk, when we 
say this of the soul, of understanding it in the same 
sort of way as if we say that the soul blushes or turns 
pale again, not taking into account that these af- 
fections are brought about by the soul but cceur in 
the other structure [the body] Bu: the shame is in 


accepts the first, bub will not aduit that any feeling or af- 
fection can pass from body to soul; so he makes ddyuas 
something entirely bodily. 
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muvrayod év nao rois Meyopévos méBea rol 
nurfooe ry dye Sowtras Eger 2G beers 
kab rj oduly wal ri dper]y rol rij water po) 
ds rò play kal rò Acor» mep? oôpa yiyvesbot 
3j rò Éeppióv ral rò ywypóv, GAN bv elpyrax pámrev 
35 èr dido mept év6? bws rà èravria yiyveotor. 
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the soul, when the'idea of something disgraceful 
arises in it; but the body, which the soul in a way 
possesses—not to be led astray by words—being sub- 
ject to the soul and not the same thing as a lifeless 
body, is changed by wey of the blood, which is easy 
to move. As for what is called fear, the beginning is 
in the soul, but the paleness comes from the blood 
withdrawing within. So with pleasure, the happy, 
relaxed feeling, which penetrates tosense-perception, 
belongs to the body, but the part of pleasure which 
belongs to the soul is no longer an afection. And the 
same is true ofpain. For with lust, too, as long as its 
starting-point remains in the soul, it is unperceived; 
it is what comes out from there that sense-perception 
knows. In fact, when we say that the soul moves it- 
self in lusts or reasonings or opinions, we are not 
saying that it does this because it is being shaken 
about by them, but that the movements originate 
from itself, For when we say that its life is move- 
ment, we do not mean that it is movement of some 

thing diferent, but the activity of each pert is its 
natural life which does not go outside it, The suf- 
ficient conclusion is: if we agree that activities and 
lives and impulses are not alerations, and that 
memories are not stamps imprinted on the soul or 
mental pictures like impressions on wax, we must 
agree that everywhere, in all affeetions and move- 
ments, as they are called, the soul remains the same in 
substrate and essence, and that virtue and vice do not 
come into being like black and white or hot and cold 
in the body. but in the way which has been described, 
in both directions and in all respects, what happens in 
the soul is the opposite of what happens in the body. 
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Kal mepi rovrov v ols mepi Tv mafOv dardyTww 
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5 ywopévov Šnws Exaora où pay dAX. Ex Aexréor 
Tepl ad700 mpGrov AuPdrius, Fre word rò wabyre 
Kev ris buyiis Aéyeru elvai, Adyeras 83), ndvrws 
rept 6 rà máln ore? owvioracha: abra 8 écrir 
ols eras Born) kil Maij. "Tv 89 rebar cà uv 
ent Bóbas ouricrara, de Grav Sofdoas cu 

10 peder redevrav ioyn dáfov, i} oiņbeis dyafor 
adr® re Locobas hobi, rhs pèr Signe 2v Amp, ros 
Bé mdfous kwnPvtos év ddw: rà 8€ dor ods 
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mepri Ankdlew riv Dátuv. 'H uiv 8) óo 
Sn árpemrov éà rò Bo£áLew elpyra ó ò` èk THs 

15 Bd€ns póßos 26v drwbev ab dnd rijs ééns olov 
aiveaty Tua napaoyòv TG Àeyopévw Tis Yuyiis 
PoPetobar, Ti more moe? Toro 76 doPetobar; 
Tapayty Kal exmaggiv, paow, ent npooSorouévo 
Kok. “Ore plv odv dj porracia èv duyf, Ñ Te 


£ At the end of ch. 2. ? 

? The Stoics; op. Stoic, Vel. Fragm. III. 386. In this 
chapter Plotinus is critically revising Stoic doctrine in ac- 
cordance with bis own ideas about the nature of the soul 
which derive from Plato and Aristote. He accepts the St 
idea that cmotions arise from opinions (op. Stoic Vet. Fragm. 
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4, But we must now investigate that part of the 
soul which is said to be subject to affections. We 
. of course. already discussed this, in a way, 
in what we have said about all the affections that 
oceur in the spirited and desiring parts ard how each 
of them arises :1 but all the same there is something 
still to say about it, and we mnst first: grasp whatever 
sort of thing it is that the part of the sou! subject 
to affections is said to be. It is said in any cas 
to be that about which affections appear to gatli 
the affections, that is, on which pleasnre and pain 
follow. Some of the affections arise as the result of 
opinions, as when someone, being of the opinion that 
he will die, feels fear, or, thinking that some good is 
going to come ta him, is pleased; the opinion ie in 
one part, and the affection is stirred up in another; 
but some of them are of a sort to take the lead and, 
without any act of choice, to produce the opinion 
in the part of the sonl whose nainral fonction it is to 
have opinions. Now it has been said thal the opinion 
leaves the opining [part] unmoved; but the fear 
which originates from the opinion, coming down from 
ahove, in its tmn, from the opinion, in a way gives a 
kind of understanding to the part of the soul which 
is said to fear. What does this fear produce? 
Disturbance and shock, they say 2 over the evil which 
ie expected. Tt should, than, he obvious to anyone 


that the mental picture is in the soul, both the first 


TIL, 385). But he insists on keeping the opinions and the 
emctions in watertight: compartments; the disturhanee and 
upsel whic wceuuipauies verum opiübus iu Ww soul is 
strictly confined to the body; for the Stoic it was s diseased 
affeetion of the acul. 
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mpeitn, fv ò) kodoüpiev. Bátav, Ü re dnd raro; 
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wndpyer dvépyeta raf’ à. rout xaora, Bs aow, 
dgavrdorus, jov dv tw yévowro. Tò 9 dmi 


meme dim) nafr 4 tapay) Tepl rÒ oôpa 


ywopén 6 ve vpájios kal ó oewpòs To vdpuros 
kal cà dypóv kal 4j dBwropila, roð Myew. Où yàp 
Bh d cà Yuyeed pépet TcÓra* Ñ owparicdy 
dijoopie» abr elvat, aorá ve ctmep Ñv rs 0o» | rara, 
oi8' àv Eri els Tò opa abra ddbixere roô mépmovros 
oicére dvepyoüvros rò néunew hà Tò karéyeoða 
TO TdÓe. kal élorau0u. éuoro0. "AMV ore pv 
roiro 76 ijs uyis pépos rà maÜmrudv od oôpa 
py, elĉos Bé ri. "Ev GN pévroi Kal 10 émBupot» 
seal 26 ye Üperrrueóo re nl angnrucsy ral yenti- 
kév, à done pila kal dpyi, roó embypodvros ral 


5 maÜsruo8 eiSovs. Eibe 36 oibew Set mapetvar 


ropayiy Ñ hws nábos, GdX correva per aòró, 
riv 88 úy airoó ev T ráða yiyveoðan draw 
ylyvyrat, éxelvou rh mapovolg rvovros. Od yàp 
Bj 73 guruóv, brav din, dderai, 038°, órav odi£r, 
atgerar, odd Saws, Órav Kwf, kwebrue ereti 
civ rimow Ñv Kiel, GAX À oč” ws, Ñ Xs 

1 mofóv Kirchhof (pateretur Ficinus), H-S: rabivra codd. 


1 The Stoics again. Plants are called dddvraora in Stoic 
Val. Fragm. LL. 458 (p. 150, 12). 
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one, which we call opinion, and that which derives 
from it, which is no longer opinion, but an obscure 
quasi-opinion and an uncriticised mental picture, like 
the activity mherert in what 13 called nature in so 
far as it produces individual thirgs, as they say, 
without a mental image. That which results from 
these mental images is the disturbance in the body, 
which has already reached the level of perception. 
the trembling and shaking of the body and the pallor 
and inability to speak. These are certainly not in the 
part of soul [which we are discussing]; otherwise we 
shall say that it is corporeal, if it was really it which 
was affected in these ways; and these affections would 
not have reached the body if that which sent them 
no longer worked the sending because it was in the 
grip of the affection and beside itself. But this part 
of the soul which is subject to affections is not a body 
but aform, Certainly the desiring part is in matter, 
and so, too, is the part which governs nutrition, 
growth and generation’ which is the root and prin- 
ciple of the desiring and affective form. But it is 
not proper to any form to be disturbed or in any way 
affected, but it remains static itself, and its matter 
enters into the state of being aifected, when it does 
so enter, and the form stirs up the affection by its 
presence, For, of course, the growth-principle does 
not grow when it causes growth, nor increase when it 
causes increase, nor in general, when it causes motion, 
is it moved by that particular kind of motion which it 
causes, but either il is nol moved at all, or it is a 


vot 
cp. IV. 


? Plotinus is here combiaing the Tlatonic desi. 
the soul and the Aristotelin growth-principle 
3 [27] 23. 40-42. 
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dv 4 yopõń, el kal ó povaikds Boddero, pi) ris 
dpuorlas robr0 Aeyotans. 

B. Ti of yph nre drabi cip yoyi èr 
diooodías nouw pnòè viv dpyiy Táoyovow; 
H erað) xal rò els uie Pul ro Aeyopdrov 
radnrixod olov ddvracpa 76 édetfje Tána soi, 
5 ràe rapayiv, Kat cwvéLevkrat 1) Tapayf Ù 700 
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1 Plotinus is here using against the Stoics the Aristotelian 
Gouirine that the scul ie a form end as ouch causan hedily 
morement and changes while remaining itself unmoved. He 
does not advert to the fact that Aristotle worked out his cwn 
dociriue iu conscious opposition to Plato's conception of 
soul as, not unmoved, but self-moved. Cp. the long discus- 
sion in De Anima A.B 4. 405b 31 ££. 

? This sentence shows clearly how conscious Plotinus was of 
the central moral problem presented by his philosophical 
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different kind of motion and activity.! So, then, the 
actual nature of the form musė be an activity, and 
produce by its presence, as if the melody proceeding 
rom it plucked the strings, The par: sabject to 
affections, then, wil be the cause of the affection, 
either because the movement starts from it, from the 
mental picture produced by scnsc-impressions, or 
even withont a mental picture (we have to consider 
the question whether the affection is produced by the 
opinion starting from a higher level); but the part 
itself stays still in the manner of a melody. The 
causes of the movement are like the player, and the 
parts on which the affection makes its impact might 
correspond to the strings. For in the case of playing 
an instrument, too, it is not the tune which is af- 
fected, but the string; the string, however, would not 
be plucked [in tune] even if the pleyer wished it, 
unless the tune said that it should be. 

5. Why, then, ought we to seek to make the soul 
free from affections by means of philosophy when it is 
not affected to begin with? 2 Now, since the mental 
image (so to call it) which penetrates it at the part 
which is said to be subject to affections produces the 
uent affection, disturbance, end the lixeness. of 
xpected evil is coupled with the disturbance, 
this kind of situation was called an affection and 
reason thought it right to do away with it altogether 


anthropology. Why should we be obliged t strive to attain 
mdec when the soul is drafis by nature alzeady (a problem 
whieh did not arise for the Stoies, or for Plato himself)? His 
solution, sketched in this chapter, is (hz ue attainment of 
andfecc involves no real change ia the soul, It is simply a 
matter of “ waking up ” frem illusion, tuming one's attention 
from the lower and concentrating it on the higher. 
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1 dmafós Kirchhoff, H-S: dzafoós codd. 
1 moroi cl H-S: monti ely? meet eb wi moo À Q. 


* Plato, Phaedo 670, 5-6. 
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and not to allow it to occur in the soul, on the ground 
that if it docs occur the soul is not yct in a good state, 
but if it does not the soul is in a staze of freedom from 
affections since the cause of the afection, the seeing 
in the soul, is no longer present in it; it is as if some- 
one who wanted to take away the mental pictures 
seen in dreams were to bring the soul which was 
picturing them to wakefulness, if he said that the 
soul had caused the affections, meaning that the 
visions zs if from outside were the affections of the 
sonl. But what eond the “ purification " af the sonl 
be, if it had not been stained at all, or what its “ sepa- 
ration "1 from the body? The purification would be 
leaving it alone, and not with others, or not looking 
at something else ov, again, having opinione which do. 
not belong to it—whatever is the character of the 
opinions, or the affections, as has been said—and not 
seeing the images ror constructing affections out of 
them. Rnt if there is timing in the other direction, 
lo the things above, away from chose below, il is 
surely (is it not?) purification, and separation too, 
when it is the act of a soul which is no longer in body 
as if it belonged to it, and is being like a light which 
is not in turbid obscurity. And yet even the light 
which is in obscurity remains unaffected. But the 
purification of the part subject to affections is the 
waking up from inappropriate images and not seeing 
them, and its separation is effected by not inclining 
much dowrwards and not having a mental picture 
of the things below. But separating it could also 
mean taking away the things from which it is 
separated when it is not standing over a vital breath 
turbid from gluttony and sated with impure meats, 
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1 This is one of the tow passages in which Plotinus refers to 
the“ pneumatic ” or“ astral ” body, in the existence of which 
he believed, but which he found of little philosop! impor- 
tance or interest: op.IV.3 [27] 15.1 4; IL2[14]2.21-2. For 
the history of the belief in astral bodies before and after Ploti- 
nus, see E. R. Dodds, Proclus, The Elemenis of Wneolcgy, 
Appendix IT. A oe 

2 That matter is bodiless was contempcrary Peripatetic 
doctrine, clearly stated by Alexander of Aphrodisias in the 
inlivduetory section of his De Anima (op. especially p. 5; 
19-22 Bruns), Pre-Plotinian Piatomsts preferred the for- 
mula “neither body nor bodiless, but potentially body 
(Albinus, Eisigoye VILL, p. 168, 6-7 Hermann; Apuleius, 
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but that in which it resides is so fine that it can ride 
on it in peace. 

6. It has already heen said thet the intelligible 
reality, which is all of the order of form, must be 
thought to be free from affections. Bat since 
matter, too, is one of the things without body,? 
even if it is sn in a different sense, we must enquire 
about this too, and see what character it has, whether 
it is, as it is said to be, subject to affections and 
pliable in every way, or whether one must think that 
this, too, is free from affections, and what kind of 
freedom from affection it has. But first, as we address 
ourselves to this and state what sort of a nature it has, 
we musl grasp chat the nature of being and substance 


ande 


as 


‘ence sxe not ad most pooplé thinle they arc, 
For being, what one could truly call being, is real 
being;? and this is that which has nothing lacking to 
its existence. Since it is completely it has no need of 
anything for its preservation and existence but is 
cause to the other things, which seem to exist, of their 
seeming existence, If this is a correct statement, il 
must necessarily be in life, and in perfect life; or, 


De Platone I. V, p. 87, 11-15 Thomas). The Stoic doctrine 
is stated immediately below: matter for them was a body 
without qualities '' subject to affections and pliable in every 
way”; ep. Stoic Vel. Fragm. 11. 309, 482. 

3 The resl haing which Platina hrinfly densrihes hore iz of 
course his Second Hypostasis, Noós. For the description of 
it as at once being, intelligence and life: ep. V. 1 [10] 4; V. 
5[32)1. Brehier, perhaps rightly, eces this part of the chapter 
as a commentary cn Plato, Sophist 248K, the famous passage, 
whose meaning is still mach disputed, in which Plato insisto 
that motion and life snd soul and intelligerce must be present 
to absolute being: the word dzooruré occurs in Plato 
Farmonides 14482, but the context is differens. 
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18 ebat rà ps) oom civar. 
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35 yh oreped: Kai ndvra üvrírvmo Kal rats m yyats 
Wy 


1 Real Being or Intellect is limited for Plotinus in the sene» 
that the sealer of Forms in itis finite, but unlimited in thab 
itis eternal, its power is infinite and it bas nothing outside to 
bound or measure it but is all-inclusive and so uniticluded and 
is itself the absolute standard of measurement: ep. V. 7 [18] 1; 
VI. 6 [23] 12; VI. 6 [34] 18. 
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if it falls short of this, it will be no more existent than 
non-existent. But this means that it must be in- 
tellect, and wisdom in its fullness. And it must 
therefore be defined and limited, and there must be 
nothing to which its power does not extend, nor must 
ils power be quantitatively limited; otherwise it 
would be defectivo.! And so, too, it must be eternal 
and always the same, and unreceptive of anythin, 
and nothing must come into it, for if it received any 
thing, it would have to receive something different 
from itself; but this would be non-existent. But 
real being must be being in every way; it must 
therefore come having everything for existence from 
itself: and it must be all things together, and all of 
them one. Now if we define being in these ways— 
and we must do so, or intellect and life would not 
come from being, but would be external additions to 
it and (as coming from the non-existent) will not 
exist, and being will be lifeless and devoid of in- 
tellect, and that which is not really being will have 
these [life and intellect] as if these ought to exist in 
inferior things and those posterior to being, for that 
which is prior to being conducts these into being but 
has no need of them itself; if then being is of this 
kind, it necessarily cannot be a budy or what under- 
lies bodies but the being of these is the being of 
things which do not exist. 

And how can the nature of bodies, and the matter 
on which they are founded, be non-existent, moun- 
tains and rocks and all the earth in its solidity ?# 
All things that offer resistance, and compel by their 


2 Plotinus may possibly be thinking here of Plato's material- 
ists in Sophist 246A—B. 
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50 domep mus Dor vuu dv ros odpaow de rab 
piunow iyovoa rabrys paMiv ori res rror 
adparos čyovow, ġs rhs dmoMeljeus 70d dvros 
8 xaradeiner padov To9ro oðpa wootens. Kol 
£k vüv ðè Acyopévov raðnuárwv paddov de ves 
Bor rà pov oôpa põMov naðyrò» čv, yi 4 
5576 da, kal rà GAAa xarà àv abróv Myor rà 


1 For the special status of fire among other bodies, seo 
m ans. 19-28, whore it is said to “hold the rank of form ia 
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impacts the things struck by them, atlest heir 
existence. Suppose someone were to say How 
can things which exercise no pressure or force and 
offer no resistance, and are not even visible, be exis- 
sent, and really existent? And among bodies, how 
can the element which moves more and has less 
weight be morc cxistent than the stable earth, and. 
the element above be more real than this? And how 
can fire [be the most real of all the elements] which 
is now at the point of escaping from bodily nature ? ” 1 
But, | think, the bodies which are more sufficient 
to themselves get less in the way of the other things 
and cause them less pain, but the heavier, more 
earthy bodies, in proportion as they are defective 
and fall and are unable to lift themselves up, when 
they fall because of their weekness, by their down- 
ward movement and heavy slowness cause collisions, 
Then, too, it is the dead ones among bodies which are 
more unpleasant to fall against, and are responsible 
for extremely hard blows and for hurting; but 
ensouled bodies, which have a share in being, are 
more agreeable to their neighbours the more of it 
they have. And movement is like a kind of life in 
bodies, and keeps an image of it, and there is more 

of it in the things which have less of body, as if it 

was the deficiency of being which made the thing 

which is deficient in it more a body. And one could 

see this more clearly from what are called the af- 

fections; the more a thing is a body the more it 

is affected, earth more than other things, and the 

other elements in the same proportion, for the other 


relation to the other elements " (ep, Aristctle, De Geveratione 
et Corruptione 8. 336018-20) end to be * near to the Ludilexs.” 
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70 aisbrjoews doyüs oru eMoWons. door yàp & 
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åváoracis. 'H uèv yàp uerà odparos peráoraoís 
Zorw ef éMov els dMov Ümvov, olov & érépowr 
Bei 4 Y dM Sus dnd ray cupésam, 

75 & rijs dices Üvra THs evuritay puxi rà Srovrior 
els obciay Exe. Mapropet 3e xal Ù yévenis adr 
Kol 4 por kai 4j dfopà od THs 708 óvros gúosws 
occa. 
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elements come together into one again when they 
are parted, if there is no obstacle in the way, but 
when every kind of earthy hody ie ent, each part 
stays separate for ever: just as with things of which 
the natural powers are failing, which if they receive a 
small blow stay in the state to which the blow has 
reduced them and perish, sn the thing which has 
most completely become body, siuce it has approached 
most nearly to non-being, is too weak to collect 
itself again into a unity. So heavy and severe 
blows bring ahont the mutual ruin of bodies; a weal: 
body falling against [another] weak one is strong 
against it, and a non-existent thing against [another] 
non-existent thing. 

This, then, is om argument against those who place 
real beings in the class of bodies end find their 
guarantee of truth in the evidence of pushings and 
strikings and the apparitions which come by way of 
sense-perception; they act like people dreaming, 
who think that the Ubings they see as real actually 
exist, when they are only dreams. For the activit 
of sense-perceplion is that of the soul asleep; for it is 
the part of the soul that is in the body that sleops: 
but the true wakening is a true getting up from the 
body, not with the body. Getting up with the body 
is only getting out of one sleep into another, like get- 
ting ant af one hed into anothers but the true rising 
is arising altogether away from bodies, which are of 
the opposite nature to soul and opposed in respect of 
reality. Their coming into being and flux and perish- 
ing, which does not belong to the nature of reality, 
are evidence of this, 

7. But we must come back to matter, the underly- 
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Spdpevor, xal và evavrta del dd? Eavrod gavrac- 
pevov, juxpdv Kal wéya Kat Frrov kal pâov, 
“eMetndv re kal ómepéxov, elBwrov où uévov 085° 
ad peúyew Bvvdpevov: o85e yàp o85é roôro loyver 
20 dre wh loyòv mopa vod Juflév, GAY èv Acla rod 
Bvr0s mavròs yevóuevov. Mò nav 6 dv roy- 
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1 rà Jms: efra codd. 


1 Th dra cf most MSS will not do here, as a cà is required 
Heary and Schwyzer think that the j zà of a marginal note in J 
may represent à genuine sracition end ** means practically 
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ing substrate and the things which are szid to be 
bascd upon matter, from which we shall acquire a 
knowledge of matter's non-exickenee and freedom 
from affections, Matter, then, is incorporeal, since 
body is posterior and & composite, and ma:ter with 
something else produces body. In this way it ] 
acquired the same rame [as being] in respect of ite 
incorporeality, because both being and matter are 
other than bodies, It is not soul or intellect or life 
or form or rational formative principle or limit—for 
it is nnlimitedness tor power—for what does it 
make?—but, falling outside all these, it could not 
properly receive the title of being but would ap- 
propriately be called non-being, not in the sense in 
which motion ie not being or rest not being? but 
truly not-being; it is a ghostly image of bulk, a 
tendency towards substantial existence; it is static 
without being stable; it is invisible in itself and 
escapes any attempt to see it, and occurs when one is 
not looking, but even if yeu look closely you cannot 
see it. It always presents opposite appcarances on 
its surface, small and great,‘ less and more, deficient 
and superabundant, a phantom which docs not re 
main and cannot get away either, forit has no strength 
for this, since it has not received strength from in- 
lellect but is lacking in all being. Whatever an- 
nommeement it makes, therefore, is a lie, ond if it 


the same" as Volkmann’s xa! rà. I translate, with some 
slight doubt, on this assumption. 

2 On matter as the un imited, op. IT. 4 [12] 15. 

* Op. Sophist 2:6D-E., 

* Cp. TT. 4 [12] 11. 33 £., for this Platonic way of describing 
matter. 
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2 Timaeus 500 4-5. 
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appears great, it is small, if more, it is less; its ap-_ 
parent being is not real, but a sort of fleeting frivol- 
ity; hence the things which seem to come to be in it 
are frivolities, nothing but phantoms in a phantom, 
like something in a mirror which really exists in one 
place but is reflected in anothcr; it sccms to bc 
filled, and holds nothing; it is all seeming. “Imita- 
tions of real beings pass into and out of 1t,” + ghosts 
into a formless ghost, visible because of its formless- 
ness. They seem to act on it, but do nothing, for 
they are wraith-like and feeble and have no thrust: 
nor docs matter thrust against them, but they go 
through without making a cut, as if through water, 
or as if someone in a way projected shapes in the 
void people talk about. And again, if the things seen 
1n matter were of the same kind as those from which 
they came to it, perhaps one might give them a 
power derived from those which sent them and, as 
this power reached matter, one might assume that it 
was affected by them; but, as it is, the producers of. 
the appearances are different from the things seen in 
matter, and we can learn from this the falsity of the 
affection, since what is seen in matter is false and has 
no sort of likeness to what produced it, Certainly, 
then, since it is weak and false, and falling into 
falsity, like things in a dream or water or a mirror, 
it necessarily leaves matter unaffected; though in the 
examples just mentioned there is a likeness between 
the things seen [in water, etc.], and the things which 
are the causes of the appearances. 

8. But in general that which is affected must be of 
such a kind that it is possessed of powers and qualities 
opposed to those of the things which come upon it 
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1 This is Aristotelian doctrine: ep. De Generatione et 
Corruptione A.T. 32366 ff. 
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and produce affections in itt For it is from that 
which cools it that the change comes to the heat in a 
thing, and from that which dries it that the change 
comes to the moistness in it, and we say that the 
substrate is changed when it becomes cold instead of 
hot or moist instead of dry. And what is called the 
destruction of fire is evidence of this; there is a 
change into another element, for, we assert, the 
fire is destroyed, not the matter; so that the affec- 
tions belong to that which it belongs to be destroyed, 
for receiving affections is the way to destruction: 
and being destroyed is brought about by that which 
is also the cause of being affected. But it is impos- 
sible for matter to be destroyed, for irto what could 
it [be changed when it is] destroyed, and how? 
How then, when matter receives in itself heats and 
coldnesses, and thousands, in fact, an infinite num- 
ber, of qualities, and is divided by them and holds 
them, so Lo speak, grown together and mixed up 
with each other (for individual qualities are not 
separate in it), can it, set apart in the middle of them, 
not be itself affected along with them when the 
qualities are affected by their interaction on each 
other in their mixture with each other? Unless, of 
course, one is to put it quite outside the qualities; 
but everything which is present in a substrate is 
present in such a way zs to give something from it- 
self to the substrate. 

9. One must, of course, understand first of all that 
there is not only one way in which one thing is 
present to another or in another; hnt there is one 
way in which the presence of the thing goes with an 
improvement or deterioration in the other which 
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1 2Acijas H-Sí: Mey de ireto ExC, E-S!: DU» 
ékévo US: els Eeufer els Exeivo A: d2eldaw els éco Q. 
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involves change; this is the kind of presence which 
is observed in bodies, living ones at any rete; and 
there is another which hrings about improvement or 
deterioration without the other being affected; this i 
what we have said happens in the case of the soul, 
There is another way, too, which is like what happens 
when someone impresses a shape on wax, where 
there is no affection, so as to make the wax into 
something else when the shape is there, and there 
are no deficiencies when the shape is gone. And 
light, certainly, does not even produce an alteration 
of shape in the thing illuminated. And when a 
stone becomes cold, what does it get from the cold- 
ness since it remains a stone? And in what way 
could a line be affected by colour?! I do not think 
that even a surface could be. But, perhaps, the 
body underlying it could? Yet how could it be 
affected by colour? For one must not call presence 
or putting on a shape “ being affected.” If onc said 
that mirrors and transparent things generally were in 
no way affected by the images seen in them, lie would 
be giving a not inappropriate example, For the 
thinge in matter are images too, and matter is still 
less liable to affections than are mirrors. For cer- 
tainly heats and coldnesses occur in it, but they do 
notheatit; for heating and cooling belong to quality, 
which bringe the substrate from one state to another, 
(But we should consider whether coldncss is not an 
absence and a privation.) But when the cualities 
come together in matter most of them will act upon 
each other, or, rather, thosc will which aic opposed to 


? Cp. Aristotle, De Gen. et Corr. A.T. 323b25-6. 
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1 3 del. Kirchhoff. 


1 The phrase comes from Plato, Philebus 63B6-7, but the 
context thers is quite different. 
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each other. For what could fragrance do lo sweet- 
ness or colour to shape, or a thing which belongs to 
one kind to a thing of another kind? This would 
very much confirm one’s belief tha: it is possible for 
one thing to be in the same place as another, or in 
another, without troubling by its presence that with 
which or in which it is. So then. just as a thing does 
not suffer injury from any and every chance ercounter, 
so that which is changed and affected is not af- 
fected by anything and everything, but it i 
which affect opposites, and other thin; : 
changed by each other. Those, then, in which there 
is no opposition could not be affected by any op- 
posite,’ So that, if anything is affected, it cannot be 
matter bnt mnst be a composite or in general a 
multiplicity of things all together. But that which 
is " single and set apart ” 1 from all other things and 
in every way simple would be unaffected by every- 
thing and set apart in the midst of all the things which 
act on each other; just as when people are hitting 
each other in the same house the house is unaffected, 
and so is the air in it. So let the things which have 
matter as their substrate act or each ather as it is 
their nature to do, but let matter itself be unaffected, 
much more so than those qualities in it which are un- 
affected by each olher because they are not opposed, 

10. Then further, if matter ic affected, it musk re- 
tain something from the affection, either the af- 
fection itself, or the being in a different state from 
that in which it was before the affection came to it. 
Now, if another quality comes to it after that [first 
one which affected it], what receives il will no longer 
be matter but qualified matter. But if this quality, 
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adr rò edos, oro xxi evraila dradolerror 
ade» vip dp. 


1 ary Kirehhoff, H- 


adi) codd. 


1 Cp. Timaeus 5087-8. 
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too, goes away leaving something of itself behind as 
the result of its action, the substrate will become still 
more different. And if it went on in this way the 
substrate would become something other than matter, 
something existing in many modes and many shapes; 
so that it would not be able to receive everything 
but would obstruct the entry of many of the things 
which came to it—and then there is no more matter, 
so it is not indestructible; so, if there must be mat- 
ter, as there was from the beginning, i: must con- 
sequently always be the same, so that it is not 
possible to keep matter and speck of it as being 
altered. Then again, if, speaking generally, every- 
thing which is altered must retain the same essential 
form in the alteration, and be altered only acciden- 
tally, not intrinsically; if that which is altered must 
really remain, and it is not that of it which remains 
which is affected, then one of two consequences must 
necessarily follow; cither matter will be altered and 
pass out of its own nature, or it will not pass out of its 
own nature and will not be altered! But i 
should say that it is not altered in so far 
matter. first of all he will not be able to say in what 
respect it is going to be altered, and then he will 
admit, this way too, that matter itself is not altered. 
For, just as other things, which arc forms, cannot be 
altered in their essential being, since their essential 
being consists in this, since existing, for matter, is 
existing precisely as matter, it is not possible for it 
to be altered in so f r, but it must 
stay as it is, and, jus in the case of things which 
arc forms the form itsclf must remain unaltered, so 
here too matter itself must remain unaltered. 
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1 Timaeus 5004-5: cp. ch. 7 
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11. This I think was Plato's opinion, which led him 
to say, correctly, ^ The things that enter ard leave 
is are copies of the real things ";1 he spoke cf enter- 
ing and leaving with deliderate purpose, wishing us to 
understand and apply our minds to the manner of the 
participation; and it scems that the well-known 
difficulty about how matter participates in forms is 
rot what most of our predecessors thought it was, 
how the forms come into matter, but rather how they 
are in matter, For it really does appear remarkable 
how, when these forms are present to it, matter 
remains the same and is unaficctcd by them, and 
still more so since the very forms which enter it are 
affected by each other. But it is remarkable, too, 
that the things which enter push out on each oc- 
casion the things which were there before them, and 
that being effected occurs in the composite thing, 
and not in every composite but only in that which 
has a need for something to come to it cr go away 
from it, and which has a defect in its composition if 
something is not there, but is complete if it is pre- 
sent. But matter gains nothing towards its com- 
position if anything whatever comes to it, for it does 
not become what it is at the time when something 
comes, or dies less when it goes away: far it 


remains whalit was from the beginning. But as for 


being beautified and set in order, there could be a need 
for it in those things Which need decoration and 
ordering, and the beautifying and ordering could 
take place without alteration, as when we dress people 
up; but if someone is to be so beautified and set in 
order that the beauty and orde are a par: of his 
nature, there will be need of an alteration in what 
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30) werdAms dis olovrav? aÜoíons, dÀM. črepos 
mpómos olov Ockeiv. “lows 86 Kal roÜrov Tv 
mpómov Atovro äv tò ümopov, mas obca kar) 
edivere dv rod dyabod, ds pù perulajjet dno- 
Auudrns 8 fv- el yàp votrov rév rpéror 1j Àcyopévy 
pend eplue, he ahu adeo pdver pò Aloonpsdvny, 
a5 de Neyoper, GAX? elvat del 8 Pom, odicért Baupaarór 
yiera 76 nôs oĝoa kar) petadaupáver. Où yàp 
etiorarar éavris, dW” őr pèr dvaykeióv €or: 
neraAopBdyew. dunyérn perañaupdvet ws av fj, 
76 8 evu 8 or qpórw ueroMjles pov. 
40 aùrùv où BAámrero: els Tò elvan mapà 708 otrw 
Siddvr0s, kal KivSureder Sed roÜro ody Hrrov elva: 
Kani}, bru det pée robo 6 éon. Meroap- 
Bávovoa yàp óvrax Kal ddrovovpén örrws bmc 
700 dyaob od dy dv v)» ddow kari. “Qore el 
res rir Sly Myce ranir, oSrws dv ddyBedor, of 


1 rô Kirchhoff; +3 codd. H-S. 


2 otovra: Cizensis © corr: olóv re codd. 


chwyzez retain tho MES 13 kero and oxplain that 
78 aloypi eiva is in apposition tu 8 Fv mpérepor. Bul what 
matter was before was aloypd, not 73 aioypà ea: (this does 
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was ugly before, and what is beautified and ordered 
must become different and so be beautiful instead of 
ugly. Now, if matter was ugly and became beauti- 
ful, it is no longer what it was before by the fact of 
being ugly; so that by being beautified and set in 
orcerin this way i: will stop being matter, particularly 
if it is not only accidentally ugly; but if it is ugly in 
such a way that it is ugliness, it could have no part in 
beauty and order, and if it is bad in such a way that 
it is badness, it could have no part in good; so that its 
participation would not be, as people think, by being 
affected, but of another kind, so that it only seems to 
be affected. Perhaps in this way the difficulty can 
be resolved how, though itis evil, it can reach towards 
the good, in that it does not by its participation lose 
what it was before, for if, as we say, its so-called 
participation is of this kind, so that it remains the 
same and is not altered but is always what it is, it 
becomes no longer remarkable how it participates 
‘in the good] though it is evil. For it does not aban- 
don itself but, since it must participate, it partici- 
pates in a kind of way as long asit is there; but, as the 
i ion keeps it what it is, it receives 

no damage which extends to its being from that 
ich gives il [form] in Unis way, and because cf this 

it is, so it seems, no less evil, because it always re 
mains what it is. For if it really participated and 
was really altered by the good it would not be evil 
by nature. So that if someone calls matter evil, 
he would speak the truth if he meant that it was 


not mean the same as alzyos dva: below, which in any case 
should not be anticipated here) T therefore print and trans- 
late Kirchhof's correction 73, 
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15 5i30ds ovMoyiZecBar, dss o88e rapa rv oynpárwv 
ëxa 73 mácyew aðr) wal dddoodobar. Tots piv 
yàp cópaoi roórom èE črépov oyruaros črepov 
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3 Enrdiv Cizensis e corr., Kirchhoff: Čyroñna codd., 
2 tatry del. H-S. 


1 Plctinuo some to bo considoring hors the whole paccago 
dealing with the “third kind” in the Timaeus (470-530) 
rather than any particular part of it. 
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unaffected by the good; but this is the same as being 
totally incapable of being affected. 

12. This is Plato's thought about matter;! he 
does not suppose that its participation was like that in 
which a form becomes present in a substrate and 
gives it shape so that one composite thing comes into 
existence, with form and substrate combined, and so 
to speak mixed up and mutually affected; he wants to 
show that he does not mean this, and how matter 
could remain unaffected and receive the forms, 
looking for an example of participation without 
affection ?—in any other way it would not be easy 
to explain what things precisely, when they are 
present, keep the substrate unaltered, so he raised 
many difficulties in hurrving on to express what he 
wants, and, further, wishing to show the emptiness 
of substantial being in the things of sense and the - 
great area which there is of mere appearance. So 
when he makes it his initial supposition that matter 
by its shapes produces the affections in ensouled 
bodies, he demonstrates its persistence, and enables 
us to conclude that it does not itself experience any 
affection or alteration even from the shapes. For 
one might perhaps say that alteration occurs in 
these bodies which receive one shape after another, 
meaning that the cquivocal term “ alteration” 


> Henry-Schwyzer here keep the MSS (roga. But it 
does not seem to make any sort of reasonable serso to say 
that matter looks for an example of unafected participation, 
whereas it makes excellent sense to say that Plato does; and 
it is easy to see how a scribe could have written fyrotce for 
Syrav under the influence of the immediate'y preceding uévovaa.. 
I therefore, with Kirchhoff and other editors (including Beutler- 
Theiler), printand translate /jróv.. (Dr, Schwyzer now agrees. ) 


_ —— 
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1 Enpcwopérry del. Page, H-S#. 


? Demuuilus, fi. DIK, D9. 
è Timaeus 62D5-5. [Énputvouévi] “* drying up " is a gloss 
on supoupéeqv. 
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includes the sense of “ change of shape "; but, since 
matter has not shape or size, how could one say that 
any sort of presence of shape in it was alteration, 
even using the word in this equivocal sense? 1f, 
then, anyone at this point should quote “ colour by 
convention and other things by convention,” 1 be- 
cause the underlying nature has nothing in the way 
in which it is conventionally supposed to, his quota- 
tion would not be out of place. But how does it have 
the forms, if not even the statement that it has 
them as shapes satisfies us? But Plato's supposition 
al least indicate as clearly as possible the im- 
passibility of matter and the seeming presence in it 
of a kind of phantasms which are not really present. 

We must still make another preliminary point 
about its impassibility, that it is inevitable that we 
should be led by our customary way of speaking to 
suppose thal il is affected, as, for instance, when we 
think of the same matter as being ‘as Plato says] set 
on fire and moistened, and, what follows this “ re- 
ceiving the shapes of air and water.” 2 This phrase 
too, " receiving the shapes of air and water,” takes 
away the force of the “ being set on fire ” and “ mois- 
tened,” and makes clear that in the phrase “ re- 
ceiving shapes " Plato is not speaking of matter itself 
having been shaped but that the shapes are there in 
the way in which they entered it, and that “ being 
set on fire " is not used in its proper sense, but means 
that matter has become fire, for it is not the same 
thing to become fire and to be set on fire; being 
sct on fire is due to the agency of another thing, 
and this also implies being affected; but how could 
that which is itself a part of fire be set on fire? It 
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TuS Voie sad Gay Gide Foni m egg, ide 
Aristotle frequently uses in his discussione of matter and its 
formation: cp. e.g. Physics B.3 194b2 ff. The point which 
Plotinus is making here is the absurdity of thinking of the 
relationship of form and matter in terms of one body 
and acting cn another. 

? Plotinus is clearly arguing here and in the next chapter 
against Pletonisis who quote the Timaeus es an authority for 
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would be the same sort cf thing «s saying that the 
statue took regular walks through the bronze, if 
one said that the fire passed through the metter and, 
besides that, set it on fire! Besides, if what comes to 
matter is a rational forming prineiple, how could it set 
it on fire? Or if it is a shape? But that which is 
set on fire is kindled by what is already a composite 
of both [matter and form]. How, then, is it kindled 
by both if one thing has not come into existence from 
both? Even if one thing has come into existence, 
its two componerts do no: have reciprocal affections 
but a common action on other things. Do they then 
both act? Rather, onc prevents the other from get- 
ting away. But when a body is divided, how is the 
matter not divided too? And when the body is af- 
fected by being divided, how is the matter, too, not 
affected with the very same affection? Now, what 
prevents us by this very same line of argument from 
asserting its destruction, asking how when the body is 
destre oyed the matter is not destroyed too? Besides, 
it must be pointed out that body is quantitatively 
determined and is size, but that which is not size is 
not subject to the affections of size, and in general 
what is not body is not subject to the affections of 
body, so that all those who make ma:ter subject to 
affections must admit also that it is a body.? 

13. But there is this further question which they 
ought to give their minds to, what they mean by 
saying that it tries to escape from form, for how 
could it escape from stones and rocks—things which 


thei view that matter is subject to affections, not against 
Stoies, who were quite certain that matter was a bocy (cp. 
note to ch, 6 above). 
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2 Cp. Timarus 46 
‘holler, not aa Honry-Sokwyzor. 
3 Timueus 49ET-8; but the last word in Plato is tmróAvrarn, 


not eeu. 
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encompass and coulain il? They will not, certainly, 
assert that it tries to escape at some times and not at 
others. For if it tries to escape by its own wish. why 
does it not always do it? But if it remains by 


necessity, there is never a time when it is not in > 
some form, But, then, we must try to find the reason 


why each matter does not always have the same form 
but is rather in the [always different] forms which 
enter into it. In what way, then, is it said to “ try 
toescape ”?1 By its own nature, and always, But 
what can this mean except that it never departs from 
itself and has the form in such a way that it never 
has it? On any other interpretation they will be 
able to do nothing with the phrase which they them- 
selves use. " The receptacle and nurse of all 
becoming.” 2? For if i: is receptacle and rurse, be- 
coming is other than it, but that which is altered is in 
becoming, so matter would be existent before be- 
coming, and before alteration; ard the words “ re- 
ceptacle " and also " nurse " imply its maintenance 
in the state in which it is free from affections; 
and so does “ that in which each thing appears on its 
entrance, and again goes ant from it" 3 and the 
statements that it is " space " and “seat.” 4 And 
the statement which has deen criticised as speaking 
of a '' place of the forms ” 5 does not mean an af 
fection of the substrate, hut is trying to find another 
way [of participation]. What is this way, then? 
Since this nature of which we are speaking must not 
be any real thing, but must have escaped altogether 
from the reality of real beings, and he a'tagethev 


4 Cp. Timaeus 52A8-B1. 
? Cp. Timaeus 5254-5. 
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1 Srov oly Kirchhoff, H-S?: óroroñv codd. 


2 el poro H-S: éwpóro codd. 
* dparac Vitringa, H-5: &opêra: codd. 


1 The English hore is intended to represent the probable 
general sense: the text is obseure and uncertain. Theiler 
wishes to delete the MSS évopdro (H-S el doĝo) and, (follow- 
ing E, R. Dodds, Select Passages Illustrating Neoplatoniem 30) 
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different—for Uhose real beings are rational principles 
and really real -it is necessary for it by this difference 
to guard its own proper self-preservation: itis neces- 
sary for it not only to be irreceptive of reel beings 
but as well, if there is [in it] some imitation of them, 
to have no share in it which will really make it its 
own. In this way it would be altogether different; 
otherwise, if it took any form to itsclf it would in 
conjunction with it become something else and would 
cease to be different and space for all things, and the 
ceptacle of absolutely everything. But it mnst re- 
main the same when the forms come into it and stay 
unaffected when they leave it, so thet something may 
always be coming into it and leaving it. So cer- 
tainly what comes into it comes as a phantaem, 1m- 
true into the untrue. Does it, then, truly come? 
How could it, to that which is utterly forbidden to 
have any part in truth because it is falehood ? 
Does it, then, come falsely into falsehand, and is 
what happens very much like the way in which the 
images of the faces seen in a mirror are perceived 
there as long as people look into it?! For if here 
below yon tanok away the real heings, none of the 
things which we now see in the world perceived by 
the senses would ever at any time appear. Here, 
certainly, the mirror itself is seen, for il, loo, is a 
form: but in the ease of matter, since it ie in na wa 

a form, it is not itself seen, for [if it was] it would 
have to be seen by itself, before the forms come to it; 
but what happens to it is like the way in which 


to read eunpilermy for uopayiéscov: these corrections would make 
the text rather easier to understand, but cannot be regarded 
as certain, 
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kal róre, ör kal dvev rob fwriobijvar oy éuipáro. 


"T'adrg od cà wey ev Tos karórrpows ob marederat 
elvai 3) Frrov, Šri para: ò by & don kal péver 
pir Ades rà BE atin OEE ag hy iie 
Spires adr} cire čyovoc odre dvev deba, El 
Bé ye dj» pevew và dp? Gv mAnposrae rà rdrortpa 
Kai abrà pi) čwpâro, oùr dv ji) evar ddnBwd 
morfOy mù evopdpeva, El uiv olv gore me & 
roi karénrpois, Kai ev rjj Bq otrw rà alobyrà 
loe e BE lp. Ren Sela BS dud. decd 
dardov abecBau ext rûs es adricapdrous fs 
davrdaens rip tov óvruv ónóoraow, Fs Ta pèv 
rra Byres deb perarapBdree, và 82 pù vra yr} 
Bvrws, emeinep où Set obras Oye. airà ws Lyev 
av 708 čvrus pù dyt08, eÈ Ñv adrd, 

14. Tí of; My oðoqs oüBiv jméorg dv; “H 
osè eo rarónrspov ph jvros i] twos sowérov. 
Tò yàp èv érépw meduxós yiveoðat exetvou uù 
óvros oúk dy yévovro* roUro yàp Pins clcóvos Tò 
èv érépw. El wer ydp ri danjer dnd rv motodvrow, 
kai dvev 706 ev érépp Ñe dv. "Evel òè pever 


enva, cl eudarractizeran èv dy, B rò dO 
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the air is invisible even when it is illuminated, be- 
cause it was unseen without the illumination. So in 
this way the images in mirrors are not believed or are 
less believed to be real, because that in which they 
are is seen, and it remains but they go away; but in 
matter, it itself is not seen either when it has the 
images or without them, But if it was possible for 
the images with which the mirrors are filled to re- 
main, and the mirrors themselves were not seen, we 
should not disbelieve tha: thereflectionsseen in mirrors 
were real. If, then, there realy is some:hing in 
mirrors, let there really be objects cf sense in matter 
in the same way; but if there is not, but only appears 
to be something, then we must admit, too, that things 
only appear on matter, and make the reason for their 
appearance the existence of the real beings, an 
existence in which the real beings always really 
participate, but the beings which are not real, not 
really; since they cannot be in the same slale as 
they would be if real beings did not really exist and 
they did. 

14, Well, then, if matter did not exist, would 
nothing come into existence? No, and there would 
be no image, either, if a mirror or something of the 
sort did not exist. Tor that whose nalure is Lo come 
into existence in something else would not come into 
existence if that something else did not exist, for 
this is the nature of an image, being in something 
else, If, of course, something came away from the 
productive powers, it would exist without being in 
something cbe, But since these remain unmoved, 
if an image of them is going tc appear in another 
thing, the other thing must exist, offering a base to 
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20 —atrn yàp duros pois (eis? TÀ ðvra rrotetv—16 
88 dvr p dv duucrov 7G vru, Jadua à xpo 
ylyrerat, mas pj peréxov peréya, Kai mos olov 
raph ris yerncoews ëyer re kaímep Tjj abrod 
[A pev olov odola d&warobv. "AzoNoÜá- 
25 vee oóv de dv dvo dicens aor pi ‘as ô EAofev àv, 
olov axed dzó rémauv Aclwy xol ópaAQw: dre pi 
péva ext, oír wai èpavráoby ère? ràreibev 


? degot Harder, H-S: drat codd. 
2 Cae) Harder, HS! 


? The interpretation of the beggar-wonan Poverly in 
Platn’s myth of the birch of Love (Symposium 203B È) as 
matier i» prePletinian (see note to ch, & of IIl. 5 [B]). 
Plotinus uses it differently in different places to suit his philo- 
foplieal purprses In his fulllergth interpretation of the 
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that which does not come to it; this other thing b; 
its presence and its self-assertion and a kind of beg- 


ging and its poverty makes a sort of violent attempt 
to grasp, and is chéated by not grasping, so that its 
poverty may remain and it may be always begging. 
For since it is a rapacious thing, the myth makes it a 
beggar woman to show its nature, that it is destitute 
of the good. And the beggar does not ask for what 
the giver has but is satisfied with what he gets, so 
that Pus too, shows that what is imaged in matter is 
cr [than reel being]. And the name | Poverty] 
sfied. And by its union 
“ Resource " Plato makes clear that it is not 
united with real being or with plenitude but with a 
resourceful thing, that is, vith the cleverness of the 
apparition. For, since it is impossible for anything 
whatever, which in any sort of way exists outside it, 
to have allogether no ‘share in being—for this is the 
nature of being, to work on beings—ané since, on the 
other hand, the altogether non-existent cannot com- 
bine with being, what happens is a wonder; how does 
the non-participant participate, and how does it have 
something as if from being next door, although by 
ils uwn nature it is incapable of being, so to speak, 
stuck on to it? What it might kave grasped, then, 
slips away from it as if from an alien nature, like an 
echo from smooth flat surfaces; because it does not 
stay there, by this very fact the illusion is created that 


myth in III. 5. 8-9, Poverty is intelligible matter. Here, and 
in the verbal allusion (zpoozizet) to the myth at I. 8 [51] 14. 35, 
she is the matter of the sense-werld — "The idea that the nama 
Tdpos (Resource) indicates something tricky, illusory, phan- 
tasmal, occurs only here. 
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5 mdjoloy kel dareroe kal mépara Bio: 6 8 emt 
ris Days Myos dv. exer Tpórov rò ew. “H yàp 
Exepdrns tis dbaews dpkei otdév néparos vro 
Beo, GAXG TOAD padlov mawrós méparos 
GMorpia® vj érepórgr. Tis oloías Kal oj0up 

10 ovyyevelg Tò dpuy’s éyovoo: Kal Tò alrioy 70d 


pew bu? adis 10070, dre ph re vè cloudy 


1 qpócoBov Creuzer, E- 


Tpóoðov codd. 
2 dMorpla Kirchhoff, H- 


: dMorpicu xy: áMorpovuó, Q. 


? This ‘s a striking exariple of the way in which Plotinue 
suggests tae truensture and relationship of immaterial realities 
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it is there and comes from there. But i? matter 
really was participant and received being in the way 
one thinks it does, what came to it would be swallowed 
and sink into it, But as things are, it is apparent 
that it is not swallowed but matter remains the same 
and receives nothing, but checks the approach as a 
repellent base and a receptacle for the things which 
come to the same point and there mingle; it is like 
the polished objects which people set agains: the sun 
when they want to get fire (and they fill some of them 
with water), so that the ray. being hindered by the 
resistance within, may not pass through, but be con- 
cenirated on the outside. So matter becomes in this 
way the cause of coming into being, and the things 
that are constructed in it are constructed in this way. 

15. In the case of the things which collect around 
them the fire from the sun, since they receive the 
lighting up which occurs around them from a per- 
ceptible fire, they themselves have the property of 
being perceptible: therefore it is clear, too, that the 
rays which come together on them are outside them 
and next and close to them, and touch them, and 
there are two edges: but the formative principle on 
matter is outside in a different way. The difference 
of its nature is enough, with no need of a pair cf edges; 
but it is, rather, completely incompatible with any 
sort of edge.! and owes its freedom from mixinre with 
matter to the difference of its being and its having no 
sort of kinship with it; and this is the reason why 
matter remains by itself, that neither does that which 


by taking an analogy from she material world and “ demat- 
erialising ” it; cp. the remarkable use of this method to 
describe spiritual omniprosence in VI. 4 [22] 7. 
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1 4 del. Kirchhoff, H-8*.. 
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enters il gel anything fromit, nor does it get anything 
from what comes into it; but it is like what happens 
with opinions and mental pictures in the soul, which 
are not blended with it, but each one goes away 
again, as being what it is alone, carrying nothing off 
with it and leaving nothing behind, because it was 
aot mixed with soul; and being outside does not 
mean that the form rests upon the matter, and that 
upon which it is, is not visibly other, but reason de- 
clares that it is. Now in the soul the mental picture 
is a phantasm, while the nature of the soul is rot 
phentasmal; and although the mental picture in 
many ways seems Lo lead the soul and take it wherever 
it wants to, the soul none the less uses it as if it was 
matter or something like it. and certainly the mental 
picture does not conceal it, since it is often expelled 
by the activities springing from it, and it does not, 
even if it comes with all its pictorial power, make the 
soul to be completely concealed and to appezr in any 
way to be the picture itself, for the soul has in it 
activities ard rational principles whieh are in ap- 
position, with which it repels the things which at- 
tack it. But matter—for i: is much weaker, as far as 
any exercise of power goes, than soul, and has none 
of the things that exist, neither 2 true one nor a 
falsity which is relly its own—has nothing by means 
of which it can appear since it is destitution of every- 
thing, but it becomes the cause for other things of 
their appearing but is not even able to say “ Here I 
am”; but if some deep research should discover it 
and distinguish it from other existing things [it 
would appear] that it is something abandoncd by all 
existing things and by the things which come after 
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1 aiv maior Creuzer: oprao codd. 
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them that seem to exist, dragged into all things and 
corresponding to them as far as seeming goes, and 
again not [really] corresponding. 

16. And further, when some rational formative 
principle comes upon it and brings it to the size which 
the principle itself wishes, il makes it a size by im- - 
posing the size from itself on matter, which is not the 
size and does not in this way become it; for [if it 
did] the size imposed on it would be [real] magnitude, 
If, then, one were to take away this form, what under- 
lies it neither is any longer nor appears a thing of 
size, bul if the thing of size which came to be was a 
man or a horse, and with the horse the size of the 
horse came upon the matter, when the horse goes 
away its size goes too. But if someone were to say 
that the basis of the horse is a mass of a certain size, 
and the size remains, our answer is that what remeins 
in the matter is not the size of the horse but the size 
of the mass. If, then, this mass is fire or earth, when 
the fire goes away the size of fire (or of earth) goes 
away too. So, then, matter will not profit by either 
shape or size; otherwise it will not be something else 
after being fire, but will remain fire while becoming 
something which is not fire. Since, even now, when 
matter, as it'seems, has become so great tha: it is the 
size of this universe, if the heaven and all within it 
had a stop, with all these the magnitude, all of it, 
would go away from matter and, obviously, all the 
other qualities as well, and matter would be left 
what it was and keep none of the qualifications which 
previously existed in it. Certainly, in the things 
which have the property of being affected by the 
presence of certain other things, even when those 
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piya ovrhe morrar rè ppón råe Dye, renalne 


1 G\Ad. . . ebar del, Kirchhoff, H-S. 


1 The words bracketed hare in the Greek text are a repetition 
of ch. 13. 26 27: they dono’ fit here, and are omitted in the 


trandation. 
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other things have gone away there is something still 
remaining in the things which have received them; 
but in things which are noi affected there is nothing 
any more, in the air, for instance, when light has been 
initand gone away. But suppose scmeone wondered 
how, without having magnitude, matter could be a size 
—well, how, without having heat, willitbehot? For 
certainly it is not the same thing for it to cxist and to 
exist in magnitude, granted that magnitude is im- 
material, just as shape is immaterial, And if we are 
to keep matter as matter. it will be all things [only] 
by participation; but magnitude, too, is one cf all the 
things it will be. So, then, in composite bodies 
magnitude is present along with their other deter- 
minations (certainly not separated from them) 
magnitude, too, is included in the definition of body ; 
but in matter not even this non-separated magnitude 
is present, for it is not a body. 

17. Nor. again, willit be absolute magnitude. For 
magnitude is a form but not something receptive; 
and magnitude is something which is by itself) and 
not magnitude in this particular relation. But since, 
while it is at rest in intellect or in sonl, it wants to he 
lars it gives to the things which, in a way, want to 
imitate it by an aspiration for it or a movement 
towards it the ability to insert their affection into 
something else. So, then, size, rmning an in ite 
image-maxing progression, and making the littleness 
of matter run with it towards this very size, hes made 


? Cp. the account of the origin of time in IIL. 7 [45] 11. 20 ff. 
These two chapters show very well Plotirus's dynamic con- 
ception of form. Even so abstract (to or way of thinking) 
a form as that of size io for him a living active reality. 
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1 péya Vitringa, H-S*: pè codd. 
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it by extension, though it is not filled, appear to bè 
large. For this is wha! false size is, when, because 
it does not possess raal cize, being stretched out to 
wards it, it is extended by the. stretching out. For, 


. since all real beings produce upon other things, or the 


other thing, a mirroring of themselves, as each one 
of the beings that act had size, in that way the totality 
of them had size. So the size of each individual 
forming principle which is the consequence of its 
distinctive character, of a horse, for instance, or 
anything else, came together, and also absolute 
size; and matter as a whole became a size, illu- 
mined by absolute size, and each part o? it be- 
came a particular size; and all the sizes appeared 
together, from the whole form, to which ihe size 
belonged, and from each individual [partial] form; 
and it was as if extended to the whole form and all 
the forms, and was compelled to be this size in form 
and in bulk, in co far as the powcr [of form] made 
what was nothing in itself to be everything, as, then, 
by the very fact of appearing the colour which comes 
from that which is not colour, and the quality here 
which comes from that which is not quality, have a 
name which is the same as and derives from their 
intelligible principles, so also magnitude comes from 
that which is not magnitude, or [only] has the same 
name, since those [form appearances in matter] pre- 
sent themselves to our contemplation in the middle 
between matter itself and form itself. They appear 
because they come from the higher world, but their 
appearance is fabe because that in which Uey 
appear does not exist, Individual things acquire 
magnitude by beiug drawn ou: by the power of the 
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chai peydAov Av, AX dap ebiero ris edmlBos 


1 zov Kirchhoff, H-S: re codd, 
2 73 del. Müller, H-S*. 
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forms which are visible in matter and make a place for 
themselves, and they are drawn out to everything 
without violence because the universe exists by mat- 
ter, Each form draws cut by its own power which it 
has; and it has it from the higher world. And that 


which makes matter large (as it scems) comes from 
the imaging in it of size, and that which is imaged 
in it is size in this world; and the matter on which it 


too, by means of something 
become the opposite is not that either, for if it was it 
would be static, 

18. Suppose that someone had a thought of size, 
if his thought had power not only to exist in itself 
bul was laken oulside, so to speak, by its power, it 
would take hold of a nature which did not exist in the 
thinker, and had no form and no trace of size, or of 
anything else either. What, then, would it make 
with this power? Not a horse or an ox; others will 
make these. Since it comes from a father of size, 
Vie other thing cannot attain to size but will have it 
imaged in it. Certainly, for a thing which has not 
the good fortune to he so well endowed with size as 
to be a size itself, what is left is to appear to have 
size in its parts as much as is possible for it, But this 
means noz being deficient, and not being scattered 
all over the place, and having related parts in itself, 
and not falling short in anything. Tor the image 
of size, since it is an image of size, cannot endure to be 
equal still in a small mass, but in proportion as it 
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13 CQ; 4 wxUS, H-S. 
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aspires to the hopo of reaching [rca] size, it advances 
as far as it ean with that which runs along with it and 
cannot be left behind, and gives size to that which 
has not got it and does not appear to have it, and to 
the size which appears in mass. But matter, all the 
same, keeps its own nature and makes use of this 
size as a kind of garment, which it put on when it, 
ran with it as the size in its course led it along; but 
if what put this garment on takes it of, matter re- 
mains again the same as it is of itself, or the size which 
the form present to it makes it. Now the soul 
which holds the forms of real beings, and is itself, 
too, a form, holds them all gathered togetàer, and 
each individual form is gathered together in itself; 
and when it sees the forms of things perceived by the 
senses as it were turning back towards it and ap- 
proaching it, it does not endure to receive them with 
their multiplicity, but sees them stripped of their 
mass; for it cannot become anything else than what 
itis. But matter, which has no resistance, for it has 
no activity, but is a shadow, waits passively to endure 
whatever that which acts upon it wishes. So there- 
fore, both that which proceeds from the rational 
principle in the higher world has already a trace of 
what is going Lo come into be Tor whe 
principle is moved in a sort of picture 
nation, either the movement which comes from it is a 
division, or, if it did remain one and the same, it 
would not be moved, but stay as it was; end matter, 
too, is not able to harbour all things gathered 


+ 1 adopt here with Beutler-Theiler ard cther editors the 
reading #, which seems to me to give a better sense: Henry- 
Schwyzer profer #. 
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1 kparyðéra Harder, H-$?: xpabéra codd. 


\ Kor the contrast here between soul which contains all 
forms non-spatially and so undivided and matter, which must 
mexoseariy Tecetve them as dimensional aud divided, ep. Il. 
4 [12] 11. 15 f. 

? Gp. Timaeus 52B4. 
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togcther, as soul is; if it could, it would belong to the 
higher world; it must certainly receive all things, but 
not receive them undivided! It must then, since 
it is a place for all things? come to all of them itself 
and meet them and be sufficient for every dimension, 
because it is not itself captured by dimension but 
lies open to that which is going to come to it. How, 
then, when one particular form enters it, does it not 
hinder the others, which cannot be [present in it] 
one upon another? The answer is that there is no 
first form, unless perhaps it is the form of the uni- 
verse, so that all forms will be present together, and 
each individual one in its own pact, for the matter 
of a living thing is divided along with the division 
of the living thing; ? otherwise, there would be noth- 
ing besides the forming principle. 

19. The forms which enter into matter as their 
“ mother ” ê do it no wrong, nor again do they do it 
any good. Their blows are not for it, but for cach 
other, because their powers are directed towards 
their opposites, not their substrates (unless one con- 
siders these as included with the entering forms), 
for cold puts a stop to heat and white to black, or 
they are mixed together and make another quality 
oui of themselves. The things which are affected, 
then, are the things which are overcome, and their 
being affected consists in their not being what they 


? The universe is, of course, for Ploünus a single living 
organism, so this is not a mere anslogy. 

3 Cp. Timaeus 50D3 and 5144-5.  Plotinus has to accept. 
the name “ muther " on the autho-ily of Plato, but finds it an 
embarrassing one, as it conflicts with his conviction of the 
essential barrenness of matter, and dees his best to explain it 


away; see below, 
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is view was current in Greece in the 5th century s.i 
it vas held by Anaxagoras and others (Aristotle De Gen. An. 
$4). Acschylus makes Apolo bring ib forward in 
defence o? Orestes (Lumenides 658-661). Aristotle himself 
acepted it with some refinements and modifications (perhaps 
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were. And in beings endowed with soul the af- 
fections are in their bodies, when alteration takes 
place according to théir qualities and immanent 
powers; and When the unions of their constituent 
parts are dissolved, or when they come together, or 
are changed against their natural constitulion, il is 
only knowledge of the more extreme changes which , 
aches their associated souls; if the changes are not 
extreme, they know nothing of them. But matter 
abides, for it was affected in no way when the cold 
went away and the heat came to it; for neither of 
them was in friendly association with it or alien to it. 
So that “ receptacle " and “ nurse ” are more proper 
terms forit; but" mother" is only used in a manner of. 
speaking, for matter itself brings forth nothing. But 
those people seem to call it “ mother ” who claim 
that the mother holds the position of matter in re- 
spect to lier children, in tha: she only receives [the 
seed] and contributes nothing to the children! since 
all the body cf the child which is barn, too, comes 
from the food. Bu: if the mother does contribute 
something to the child, it is net in so far as she is 
matter, but because she is also form, for only form 
can produce offspring, but the other nature is sterile. 
It was for this reason, I think, that the ancient sages, 
speaking in riddles secretly and in the mystery rites, 
make the ancient Hermes always have the organ of 
generation ready for its work, revealing thet the 
intelligible formative principle is the generator of the 
things in the sense-world, but revealing, too, the 


alluded. to by Plotinus in the next sentence): ep. D? Gen. An. 
A20 729a10 tt., with A, L. Peck’s comments in the insroduction 
to his Loeb edition, p. xi ff 
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1 This allegorica] interpretation of the ithyphallio Hermes 
is Stoic in origin, thouga, as always, Plotinus adapts it to his 
own philosophical system: for tae original Stoic form, ep. 
Comutus, Theologiae Graecae Compendium, p. 23, 16-22 
Tang. The allegorical interpretation of the sunuchs who sur- 
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sterility of matter which always remains the same 
through the eunuchs who accompany her [the Great 
Mother]? For when they make matter the mother of 
all things, they apply this title to it taking it in the 
sense of the principle which has the function of sub- 
strale; Uey give il Unis name in order to declare what 
ishing to make matter in every way 
ly like the mother; to those who want to know 
more accurately in what way [it is a mother] and do 
not make a merely superficial investigation, they 
show, by a far-fetched analogy, but all the same as 
best they could, that matter is sterile and not in 
every way female but only female as far as receiving 
goes, but no longer when it comes to generation; 
they show this by making that which approaches it 
neither female nor able to generate, but cut off from 
all power of generation, which only that which re- 
mains male has, 


rourd the Great Mother given here seems to have no parallel 

(Up. Lucretius IT. 614—617 aad Augustine De Civitate Dei VII. 

chs, 24-25 for other interpretations). It is so fer-fetehed 

(as Plotinus admits, cp. 1. 36 below; and so exactly alapted to 

Plotinus’s own distinctive doctrine of she absolute sterility of 
tha: ft may well be his own inven’ 
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Introductory Note 


Tms treatise is No. 45 in Porphyry’s chronological order. 
It is one of the two major Ciscussions of time in the 
surviving works of ancient philosophers, the other being 
d by Arist itle (Physics IV. 10-14. 217b-224a) which 
dn cha. 9 and 12-1 There do not ser 
fo bare len any changes or developments of great im- 
portance in philosophical thought about time between 
Aristotle aud Plotinus. Though Stoic and Epicurean 
views are dealt with in the critical par: of the treatise (chs. 

7-10), Plotinus is mainly concerned with ways of thinking 
about time which were already current in the early Aca: 
demy, which linked Lime very closely with the movement 
of the heavens, and with Aristotle's view of time as the 
number or measure of motion. 

As a Platonist, Plotinus bases his discussion of eternity 
and time on the passage of the Timaeus (37D-38B) where 
Plato speaks of the making of time as a “ moving image of 
oternity.” It is this conception of time as the image of 
eternity which is the starting-point of his own thought 
about both. They are for him essentially two kinds of 
life, the life of the divine Intellect end the life of Soul. In 
the first part of the treatise (chs. 1-6) he develops his pro- 
found conception of eternity as " the Jite which belongs to 
that which exists and is in being, all together and full, 
completely without extension or interval ” (ch. 3. 36-38), 
which deeply influenced Christian patristic anc medieval 
thought: op. tho olacsical definition of Bootkius, intor 
minabilis vilae tota simul et perjecta possessio (Le Consola» 
tione Philosophiae V. Prosa 8). And in ch. 11, one of his 
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liveliest and mest original passages of philosophical ex- 
position, after criticising the views of his predecessors on 
receding chaptors, he explains his own idea of 
iv ay che life of We soul in muvcuieal. This coruuuly 
influenced tke thought cf St. Augustine on t 
especially Confessions XI. 14-28), though the two differ 
in accordance with their different conceptions of soul. The 
later Neoplatonisfa are farther removed from Platirus 
than the Christians orc in their conceptions of otcmity and 
time, because of their insistence on making both into sub- 
stantive principles, divine beings with their own proper 
places in the hierarchy of reality (ep. Proclus, Elements of 
Theology Prop. 53, with the commentary of E. K. Dodds). 


Synopsis 


The starting-point of oar thought about etemity and 
time is our own experience of both; but wher, we concen- 
trato on this and try to arrive a5 full understanding of it 
we moct diffeultios which can be cleared up by a close 
end discriminating study of the opinions of the ancient 
philosophers. We will begin wilh eemily uf which vine 
is the image, thouga it would be possible also to go the 
other way, from image to archotype (ch. 1). What is 
eternity? Not the intelligible universo itself, nor the 
rest in it (ch. 2). Ib is the lize of that which exists com- 
pletely and simultaneously, without before and after 
(ch. 3) Etemity and the wholeness of real being; 
curation and movement ir. time are essential to the exis- 
tene» of things which come into being (ch. 4). We con- 
template eternity by the eternal in ourselves; i6 Is the self- 
manifestation of divinity, a total life (ch. 5). Eternity 
and unity; it is the life of real being around the One; 
“ always existing ” really means “ truly existing”; that 
which evists in time is deficient. in existence (^h. 6). We 
are in some way both in eternity and in time. What is 
time? Classification of the accourts of ozrlier philosophers: 
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(i) time is movement, (ii) it is what is moved, (ii) it is 
something belonging to movement (ch. 7). Refutation of 
(i)and (i); time cannot be either all movement, or ordered 
muyemend or the particular oideied inoveurent of the 
sphere of heaven, nor can it be the sphere itself. Refuta- 
tion of the Stoic form of (iii); time cannot be the distance 
covered by any movement, the movement of tke universe 
included (ch. 8). Refutation of the Aristotelian form of 
(iii); time cannot be the number or measure of movement 
(ch. 9). Brief refutation of the Epieurean form of (iii); 
time cannot be an accompaniment of movement (ch. 10). 
Plotinus’s own view of the origin and nature of time; it 
is the lif» of the soul in the restless movement from one 
thing to another which characterises it when it separates 
itself from the quiet unity cf Intellect; the universe is in 
time because soul has put itself into time (ch. 11). 1f 
amil trrnad hack altogether to the intelligible worldand ite 
eternity, time would have a stop. How we measure time 
by regular recurrences in the movements of the universe. 
How time and the movement of the universe in different 
ways measure cach other (ch. 12). ‘The universe is in time 
and shows time; the Aristotelian have got the relationship 
the wrong way round, Superiority of Plato’s account, 
understood as meaning that time is the life of sou (ch. 13). 
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+ This passege gives a clearer idea of Plotinus’s way of 
philosophising than any other in the Znneuds. He stats by 
esting on his own experience ard trying to clarify it. In 
doing thio hio rocpoct for tradition loads him naturally to seck 
help from the ancien» philosophers, but lie is never sadsfied 
simply to repeat their statements; they are for him helps to 
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1, Eternity and time, we sey, are two different 
things, the one belonging to the sphere of the nature 
which lasts for ever, the other to that of becoming 
and of this universe; and at once, and as if by a fairly 
continuous application of our concept of them, we 
think that we have a clear and distinct experience of 
them in our own souls, as we are always speaking of 
them and using their names on every occasion., Of 
course, when we try to concentrate on them and, so 
to speak, to get close to them, we find again that our 
thought runs into difficulties; we consider the state- 
ments of the ancient philosophers about them, who 
differ onc from the other, and perhaps also different 
interpretations of the same statements, and we set 
our minds at rest about them and think it sufficient 
if we are able, when we are asked, to state the opinion 
of the ancients, and so we are satisfied to be freed 
from the need of further research about them. Now 
we must consider that some of the blessed philoso- 
phers of ancient times have found out the truth; 
but it is proper to investigate which of them have 
attained it most completely, and how we too could 
reach an understanding about these things. And 
first we should enquire about eternity, what sort of 


further reflection leading to clearer understandmg. 1i is, of 
course, Plato, here and elsewhere, who has “‘attained the 
truth most completely ” (1. 15). 
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2 Cp, Plato, Timaeus 37D7. 
2 The Pythogoreans: op. Aristotle, Physics A 10. 218b1-2, 
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thing those who make it different from time consider 
it to be, for when we lnow that which ho the 
position of archetype, it will perhaps become clear 
how it is with its image, which the philosophers say 
time is! But if someone, before contemplating 
eternity, should form a picture in his mind of what 
time is, it would be possible for him, too, to go from 
this world to the other by recollection and con- 
template that of which time is a likeness, if time really 
has a likeness to eternity. 

2. What sort of thing, then, ought we to «ay that 
eternity is? Should we say that it is the intelligible 
substance itself, as if one were tc say that time is 
the whole heaven and universal order? For, so 
people say. some philosophers have held jnet thie 
inion about time.? For, since we picture and think 
of eternity as something most majestic, and the 
highest degree of majesty belongs to the intelligible 
nature, and it is impossible to mention anything at 
all which is more majestic—not even majesly can be 
predicated of that which lies beyond it—one could 
in this way come to the conclusion that etemity and 
the intelligible nature are one and the same. Then, 
again, the intelligible universe and eternity are 
both inclusive, and include the same things. But 
when we say that one set of things [the intelligible 
realities] lies in the other—in eternity—and when we 
predicate eternal existence of the intelligible reali- 
ties—for, Plato says, the nature of the archetype was 
eternal —we are again making eternity something 


ith the comment of Simplicius (in Phys. TV. 10, p. 700, 
19-20.) 
? Pimaeus 31D3. 
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2 alósa A» Creuzer, H-S: xpóvor A“ Exy Qh. 


? Rest and mosion here are the Platonic “categories of the 
gible world”: ep. V. 1[10]4; VI. 2 [43] 8. 
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diferent, bul are saying that it has something 
to do with the intelligible nature, or is in it, or is 
present to That both are majestic does not make 
their identity clear, for perhaps majesty might come 
to one of them from the other, And as for inclusive- 
ness, the intelligible world has it in the way in which 
a whole includes its parts, but eternity includes the 
whole all at once, not as a part, but in the sense that 
all things which are of such a kind as to be eternal are 
so by conforming to it. 

But should eternity, perhaps, be said to corres- 
pond to the rest there as people say that time corres- 
ponds to motion?! But one might reasonably 
enquire whether, when pcople say this, they mean 
that eternity is the same as rest or, not simply ac 
rest, but as the rest which belongs to substance. 
Now if it is the same as rest, first of all we shall not 
call rest eternal, just as we do not call etemity eter- 
nal for the eternal is that which participates im 
eternity. Then, how is motion to be something 
eternal? For, on this assumption, it would also be at 
rest. Then again, how does the idea of rest contain 
initself the “ always’? I mean, not the " always ” 
in time, but the kind of " always " we have in mind 
when we are speaking of what is eternal. But if 
eternity is the same as the rest which belongs to 
substance. then again, we shall put the other kinds 
of substance outside eternity. Then again, we must 
think of eternity not only in terms of rest but of 
unity; then, too, it must be thought of as without 
extension or interval, that it may not he the same as 
time; but rest in so far as it is rest, does not include 
in itself the idea of one nor of the unextended. Then 
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1 Timazus 3106. i 
2 The complete list of the “ Platonic categories,” taken 
from Sophist 254D-E, For passages in which Plotinus ex- 
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again we predicate “ abiding in one” of sternity 
so, then, it would participate in rest, but no: be 
absolute rest. 

3. What, then, would this be by reason of which we 
call the whole universe There eternal and ever- 
lasting, and what is everlastingness? Is it the same 
thing as, and identical with eternity, or is eternity 
in conformity with it? Should we then think of it as 
an idea corresponding to some one thing, but 
gathered together into a unity from many sources, 
or even a nature either consequent upon the being: 
of that other world or existing along with them or 
perceived in them? Arc allthese beings that nature, 
which is one, buthas many powers and is many things? 
And when one looks closely into this manifold power, 
then according as one sees it as a subject, a kind of 
substrate, one calls it “ substance "; then one calls 
it “ motion,” according as one sees it as ife; then 
“rest ” in so far as it is always in every way ur 
changingly itself; “ the other " and “ the same ” 
that these [different] realities are all together one. 
So, too, one puts it all together again into one, so 
as to be only life, compressing the otherness in 
these intelligible realities, and seeing the uncea 
ingness and selfidentily of their activity, and that it 
is never other and is not a thinking or life that goes 
from one thing to another but is always the selfsame 
without extension or interval; seeing all this one 
sees eternity in seeing a life that abides in the same, 
and always has the all presen: to it, rot now this, 
and then again that, but all things at once, and not 


plans his application of them to the intel 
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1 Op, Timaeus ITE6-I8A2. 
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now some things, and then again others, but a part- 
less completion, as if they were all together in a 
point, and had no: yet begun to go out and flow into 
lines; it is something which abides in the same in 
itself and does not change at all but is always in the 
present, because nothing of it has passed away, nor 
again is chere anything to come into being, but that 
which it is, it 283 so that eternity is not the substrate 
but something which, as it were, shines out from the 
substrate itself in respect of what is called its same- 
ness, in speaking about the fact that it is not going 
to be bul is already, Lhal il is as iis and not other 
wise, for what could come to be for it afterwards, 
which it is not already? Nor again will it be after- 
wards what it is not already, For there is nothing 
starting from which it will arrive at the present 
moment, for that could be nothing else but what is 
[now], Nor is it going to be what it does not now 
contain in itself. Necessarily there will be no ‘‘ was ” 
about it, for what is there that was for it and has 
passed away? Nor any " will be,” for what will be 
for it? So there remains for it only to be in its being 
just what it That, then, which was not, and will 
uot be, but is only,? which has being which is static 
by not changing to the “ will be,” nor ever having 
changed, this is eternity. The life, then, which 
belongs to that which exists and is in being, all to- 
gether and full, completely without extension or 
interval, is that which we are looking for, eternity. 
4. But one must not think that eternity has come 
to that [intclligiblc] naturc accidentally, from outside, 
bnt it is that nature, and from it and with it. For 
the nature of eternity is contemplated in the 
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1 Thore is a verbal reminiscence here of Plato, Philebus 
242, but no real connection of thought. 
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intelligible nature, existing in it as originated from il, 
because we see all the other things, too, which we 
say are There existing in it, and say that they all 
come from its substance and are with its substance. 
For the things which have primary existence must 
have a common existence with the primaries and be 
among them} since beauty, too, is among them and 
originates from them, and truth is among them, 
And some of these are as if in a part of the existent 
whole, others in the whole, just as this which is 
really a whole has not been put together out of its 
parts, but has produced its parts itself, in order that 
it may truly be a whole in this way too, And There 
the truth is not correspondence with something else, 
but really belongs to each individual thing of which 
it is the truth. Now this true whole, if it really is a 
whole, must not only be whole in the sense that it is 
all things, but it must haveits wholeness in such a way 
that it is deficient in nothing, If this is so, there is 
nothing that is going to be for iż, for if something is 
going to be, it was lacking to it before; «o it was not 
whole. But what could happen to it contrary to its 
nature? For it is not affected in ary way. If, then, 
nothing could happen to it, there is no postponement 
of being, and it is not going to be, nor did it come to 
be. Now with things which have come to be, if you 
take away the “ will be” what happens is that they 
immediately cease to exist, as they are continually 
acquiring being; but with things which are not of 
this kind, if you add to them the " will be," what 
happens is that they fall from the seat of being? 
for it is clear that their being was not connatural to 
them, if they came to he in a state of putting off 
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clé: alàv yàp åmò Tob del óvros. 


1 For a fuller discussion of the circular motioa of the uni- 
verse and its cause, ep. II. 2 [14]. 
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being and having come to be and going to be after- 
wards. For the substantial existence of things that 
have come into being seems to be their existing from 
their point of origin, their coming to be, until they 
reach the end of their time, in which they cease to 
exist; this is their “ is,” and if anyone takes this 
away, their life-span is lessened, and so also thei 
being, And the universe, too, must have a future, in 
moving towards which it “ will he " in this way. 
This is why it, too, hastens towards what is going to 
be. and does not want to stand still, as it draws being 
to itself in doing one thing after another and moving 
in a circle in a sort of aspiration to substance, So we 
have found, incidentally, the cause of the movement 
of the universe, which hastens in this way to ever- 
lasting existence by means of what is going to be. 
But the primal, blessed beings have not even an 
aspiration to what is going to be, for they are already 
the whole, and they have all the life which is, so to 
speak, owed to them; so they seek nothing, because 
there is nothing which is going to be for them, nor, 
indeed, that in which what is going to be can develop. 
So, then, the complete and whole substance of real 
not that in the parts only but that which consists 
the impossibility of any future diminution and the 
fact that nothing non-existent could be added to it— 

for the all and whole must not only have all real beings 
present in it, but must not have anything that is at 
any time non-existent—this state and nature of 
complete reality would be eternity: for “ eternity ” 
[aion] is derived from “ always existing " [aei on]? 


2 For this derivation of aidv, cp. Aristotle, De Caelo A.9. 
279425-28, 
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1 The god is Intellect or Real Being, the Second Hypostasis. 
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5. But now, whenever, concentrating thc attention 
of my soul on something, I am able to say this about 
it, or rather to see it as a thing of such a kind that 
nothing at all about it has ever come intc being— 
for if it has, it is not always existing, or not always 
existing as a whole—is it, therefore, already eternal, 
if there is not also in it a nature of such a kind as to 
give an assurance ahont it that it will stay as it is 
and never become different, so shat, if you look 
attentively at it again, you will find it as it was? 
What then, if one does not depart at all from one’s 
contemplation of it but stays in its company, wonder- 
ing at its nature, and able to do so by a natural power 
which never fails? Surely one would be (would one 
not?), oneself on the move towards eternity and 
never falling away from it at all, that one might be 
like it and eternal, contemplating eternity and the 
eternal by the eternal in oneself. If, then, what is in 
this state is cternal and always existing, that which 
does not fall away in any respect into another nature, 
which has life which it possesses already as a whole, 
which has not received any addition and is not now 
receiving any and will not receive any, then that 
which is in this state would be eternal, and everlasting- 
ness would be the corresponding coudilion of the 
substrate, existing from it and in it, and eternity the 
substrate with the corresponding condition appearing 
init. Hence eternity is a majestic thing, and thought 
declares it identical with the god;! it declares it 
identical with this god [whom we have been describ- 
ing]. And eternity could be well described as a god 
proclaiming and manifesting himself as he is, that is, 
as being which is unshakeable and self-identical, and 
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mepi 76 & rof óvros Cun) woutrws, robro B7) 
nrodper: Kal rd obra uévew? aiav evar. Tò yàp 
rotro kal oðrw pévov kal aùrò tò uévov 6 éovw 
evépyeia Curis pevotons map’ airijs mpós éxeivo 
xal év éxeivy kal ojre v elvat oüre TÒ Civ 
perdoe éyo dv rò alà evar. TS yàp dd las 
elvai dure 13 obSdrrore ph cles 08S? Aos chou 

178, . , ebur del. Heinemann, Dodds. 


2 péva» Dodds: pevov codd., H-S: xa? .. . elva: del. Theiler 


1 Tho sontonco braskoted horo is cloorly a rather unintel- 
ligent gloss on the one before it. 
? Timaeus 316D. 
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[always] as it is, and firmly grounded in life. But if 
we say that it is made up of many parts, there is no 
need to be surprised, for each of the beings There is 
many through its unending power, since endlessness, 
too, is not having any possibility of failing, and 
eternity is endless in the strict and proper sense, 
because it never expends anything of itself. And if 
someone were in this way to speak of eternity as a life 
which is here and now endless because it is total and 
expends nothing of itself, since it has no pas 
future—for if it had, it would not now be a total li 
he would be near lo defining it. [For that whicl 
comes next ‘ because it is total and expends nothing ” 
would be an explanation of the phrase “ here and 
now endless."] 2 

6. Now since the nature which is of this kind, al- 
together beautiful and everlasting in this way, is 
around the One and comes from it and is directed 
towards it, in ro way going cut frcm it but always 
abiding around it. and in it, and living according to it; 
and since this was stated by Plato, as I think finely 
and with deep meaning and not to no purpose, in 
these words of his "as eternity remains in one," ? 
the intention of which is not merely that eternity 
brings itsclf into unity with rclation to itself, but 
thatit is the life, always thesame,of real being around 
the One; this,then.is what we are seeking ; andabiding 
like this is being eternity. For that which is this end 
abi like this and abides what it is,an activity cf life 
abiding of itself directed to the One and in the One, 
with no falschood in its being or its life, this would 
possess the reality of etemity. For true being is 
never not being. or being otherwise; and thisis being 
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roõro 88 choatrws elvat roro 88 ddcabdpoxe 
slais Ob yu whe dnbie [r3] 1 da nak Be, 
088? dpa Staarhjoerc. oùð eteAlEere. até mpodéere, 
olè mapareveis, où? dpa ote mpdrepov adroD obde 
mv Éorepov hapet Exets. El otv pre mpérepov uire 
Borepov mepi adrd, 76 © € čorw » dìnbéoraror 
TÂv mepl ud7d kal udtd, rul virw O6, Öre euri 
ds oboia 4 vQ Civ, náv aô Free piv roðro, È 
Bi yos, d aldw. “Orav Bé và dei Aéyopev xai 
TÒ o) moTé pè őv, motè è ui) öv, Tiv évexa. [ris 
caprpetas]* det vopilew Adyeabarr evel ró ye dei 
rdx dv od kuplas Myoro, àX& AnpOey els 
Siwow roô ddÜdpro ru dv vi» poy els 
Berne 70S melovos nal ter die ph derebporrds 
more, TS Sè tows fenor fv udvov rò «òv» 
Aéyew. "AML orep «à bv dpxoðv Sopa TÅ 
odaig, ima) ical cy yéecw olas evdulov, 
ébcjÜnouv mpós rò wabeiv ral npooðýrns TOU ded. 
Où yàp do uév dorw öv, do 86 Tò dei dv, 
Gemep oj) Mo pev $ósodos, ddlo ðè ó 
GAnBwde- GM’ dru 7d Únoðuvóuevov Fv dulocodiav, 
3) mpoobiixy oô GAjBwod éyévero. sre Kal 7 
burt rò dei kal v « dv » à del, Bore A€yeoHar 
del dv » Bi Nyrréwv rò del olov ( dAndas 
Dr » M yeolos nut vuvaperdoy rò del els didara- 
Tov Sóvupuv Thy vdBey Beopdrny ob8erds peb’ 8 don 
dye yer BÀ rò nâr. 


del, Volkmenn. 
ris cagnveias ut glossam ad juo» del. Dodds. 
3 Zero Bary: exfaaw eedd. 
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always the same; and this is being without any 
difference. So it does not have any “ this and that ; 
nor, therefore, will you be able to separate it out or 
unroll it or prolong it or stretch it; nor, then, can you 
apprehend anything of it as before cr after. If, then, 
there is no before or after about it, but its " is " is 
the trucst thing about it, and itself, and this in the 
sense that it is by its essence or its life, then again 
there has come to us what we are talking about, 
eternity, But when we use the word “always ^ 
and say that it does not exist at one time but not at 
another, we must be thought to be putting it this 
way for our own sake; for the “ always ” was perhaps 
not being used in its strict sense, but, taken as ex- 
plaining the incorruptible, might mislead the soul 
into imagining an expansion of something becoming 
more, and again, of something which is never going to 
fail It would perhaps have been better only to use the 
word “ existing.” Bul, as'* existing " is an adequate 
word for substance, since, however, people thought 
becoming was substance, they required the addition 
of“ always "inorder to understand [what existing ” 
really meant]. For existing is nct one thing and 
always existing another, just as a philosopher is not 
one thing and the true philosopher another, but be- 
cause there was such a thing as putting on a pretence 
of philosophy, the addition of “ true " was made. 
So, too, “ always " is applied to “ existing,” that is 

aei" to "om," so that we say “aei on [aion],” so 
the "always" must be taken as saying “ truly 
existing”; it must be included in the undivided 
power which in no way nccds anything beyond what 
it already possesses; but it possesses the whole. 
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Ia ofp ral & wol xarà nav odi Beis Kal où 
ratrn iv mAfpes, Ey Eè edetrov dj roden 
dims. Tò yàp èv xpdvo, Kiv réhetor jj. ós oret, 
olov c@ud me ixavòv dy réeov, Dedpevcv ral 
703 imara, @Metzor 78 yodry, of Beira, dre 
aby eneivy, el mapei abr Kai cubéor, by 
Bride rubra dvxdpandgurs A rE ADT; 
“Or 88 dndpyer ude 708 črerra Seîsbor purire els 
xpávov éMov peuerpnuévov ure Ov drrepoy kol 
depu exdpevov, GAN rep det eivai, oUro 
eye, Toró eorw oô ý vow enopéyerat, Ô 76 
eÑar oic & ro roooĝðe, EMAL po o rovotBe. 
"Espese ydp abr jai rooGSe vro avr 

poBerds Mene roaetbe, Toa. pÀ d Lor] aboot 
peprobeten rò kabapâs duepes abrod dv, dX 
d xal rH Lej duephs wal v obo. Tò Y 
« èyalòs jv » dvadépe els fvow rot mavròs 
onuaivuy cQ ènékeva mavti rà pù dmó xpórov 
rads: dore pndé ròv késpov dpyijv rwa xpoverty 
eDuydésan. is airlas roô ebur aðr 16. mpórepov 
mapeyodans. "AMY Spas Snrdcews xápw roóro 
cindy péugerar Sorepov iai rovrw TÔ dvipare ds 
o0 adrot dpÜüs mdvry Aeyonévou emi ray rv 
Jeyópicvov kai voovperov aida. elnysrwv. 


+ Timaeus 20E1. 

2 ‘<The point is that the cosmoe has indeed a prior (ac it 
must Lave), but only in the sense of having a cause ” (B. R. 
Dodde in a lottor to H.-R. Schwyzer) 

* Plotinus gocs back here, rather abruptly, to tke deserip- 
tion of eternal being as “‘ always” existing, and points out 
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The nature which is of this kind, then, i: all, and. 
existent, and not deficient in its wholeness, and not 
full at one point and deficient at another, For that 
which is in time, even if it is perfect, as it seems, in 
the way in which a body which is adequate for a soul 
is perfeel, needs alsu time to come, being deficient in 
time, which it needs because it is with it, if time is 
present to end runs along with it, end so it is incom- 
plete; and, existing in this way, it could orly be 
calledperfectby amere coincidence cfname. But that 
which has no need of time to come, which is not mea- 
sured by another time or by an unlimited time which 
will be without end, but possesses what it ought to be, 
this is what our thought stretches out to, that whose 
being does not come from a certain extent [of time], 
but exists before extent [of time]. For, since it is 
not of any temporal extent itself, it was not right for 
it to have contact in any way with anything temporally 
extended, so that its life might not be divided into 
parts and destroy its pure partlessness, but it might 
be partless in life and substance. But Plato’s “ He 
was good ” 1 takes us back to the thought of the All 
|the physical universe]; he indicates that by virtue 
of the transcendent All it has no beginning in time; 
so that the universe, too, did not have a temporal 
beginning because the cause of its being provides what 
is prior to it? But all the same, after saying this for 
the sake of explanation, he objects to this expression, 
100, afterwards, as not being entirely correctly used 
about things which have a part in what we speak 
and think of as eternity. 


that Plato, too, objected to the use of expressions implying 
duration ir. time when referring to it (cp. Timaeus 37E). 
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1. Tatra ody Myouc» pd ye paprupotvres 
éréoois ai d mepi aNorplav rods yous 
momipeba; Kal ehe Te yàp Se oúveor yévorro 
wh ddamrouévor; Ide M dv èpefpalueba rois 
dMorplois ; Aet dpa ral $jpiv pereivas rof alvos. 
"AIAG èv xodvoo ofr mas; "AMA ms & ypóveo 
kai mids èv alüwe éorw elvat, yrosBetn äv eüpeBév- 
Tos mpdrepor rot xpávov. Kal rolvw xaraBaréov 
ute èt alôvos imi rj» Crrnow roô ypdvov kal 
mòu ypérow act pi» yàp Fu dj mopela pde TÀ 
dvo, viv 8€ Aéyupev jo où návry karaßdvres, 
dX oftws, orep raréby ypóvos. El pèv mepi 
ypóvov elpnjuevor uņbèv dy Tois Taras kal 
uacapios ávöpáow, èypv TO aiv ét épyis 
ovveipavras rò édebfje Aéyew và Soxodvra mepi 
avro, mewpopévcus rj] éwolg adro0 dy recrijieDa. 
Jdappálce rj» Acyopéeq Od. un Sófar viv 
5° dvaykatw mpórepor Maße rà pddiora dflos 
Adyou elpnpéva aorogvras, et Tur arv auuddi- 
vos ó nap jv ee dyos. Tpuyfj © lows 
Biauperéov ods Aeyopevous epl adrod Adyous Tiv 
mpdrqy. “H yàp kinos 1j Aeyouery, 7] 0 kwod- 
neyov Myo, d, Ñ kwiuebs re róv xpóvov- T0 yàp 
ordue Ñ rò orquds } erdeeds re Ayew mavrd- 


1 The view that time was tho movor:ont of th» universe 
(or one of its important parts) was current in the early 
‘Academy; op. the Platonic "Ope: dllR: ypdnes pow 
xivravs, pérpor dupüs; Aristotle, Plyoico A 10, 218b] 2; that 
it was the heavenly sphere (cp. 1. 24-25) was a Pythagorean 
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T. Are we, then, saying this as if we were giving 
evidence on others’ behalf and talking about what is 
not our own? How could we be? For what under- 
standing could there be [of eternity] if we were not in 
contact with it? But how could we be in contact 
with whal was not our own? We too, then, must 
have a share in eternity. But how can we, when we 
are in time? But what it means to be in time and 
what it means to be in eterrity may become known 
to us when we have discovered time. So, then, we 
must go down from eternity to the enquiry into time, 
and to time, for there our way led us upwards, but 
now we must comc down in our discourse, not al- 
together, but in the way in which time came down, 
Now if the blessed men of ancient times had said 
nothing about time, we should have to take eternity 
as our starting-point and link up our subsequent ac- 
count of time with it, stating what we think about it 
and trying to make the opinion we express accord 
with the interior awareness of time which we have; 
but, as it is, we must first teke the most important 
statements about it and consider whether our own 
aceount will agree with any of them, Perhaps we 
can, in the first instance, make a threefold division 
of the accounts of time which have been given, fur 
either time is movement, as i: is called, or one might 
say that it is what is moved, or something belonging 
to movement, for to say that it is rest, or what is at 
rest, or something belonging to rest, would be quite 


view; op. note or ch. 2, and Pseudo-Plutarch, Plac. T. 884B 5. 
That it was something belonging to muvemvub wes held in 
different senses by some Academies, Aristotle, Stoies end 
Epicureans: see notes below. 
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maci wiper ris duel du ela To? xpóvov odbuyg 

700 aùroð dvros. Téiv Bé rürgsw Aeyóvrow of 

nev mácav Kivnow dv Aéyotev, of Bè tiv 708 mavrós- 

‘ot Bè rò ewolpeor Myere chy alk nerds àv 

adeipav Aéyoiev: ol Bé xarfoeds mi 7) Sidorqua 
25 xurfoews, ol BE pérpov, of 8 Nos naparodovboôv 
avr nat À ades à ris reragpdvis. 

8. Kügow piv ody olóv re oùŭre tàs ovpndoas 
AapBavorre kwýoes xa olov pia» èk mað 
Towir7, obre Tiv Terayuér èv xpóve yàp ń 
lys éxarépa jj Aeyouév]—dl BE cis ph èv 
xpdrw, ro) pov v ein Too ypóvos elvai —ás 
Gov deos roD de d d nios, dov ris 
gnefrmenos: aies oleae. Koi DX Nepoprduens en 
Aeyllévrew dv. dpiet robro ial dri rinos pèw àv 
kat mavcatto kai BuAimo., ypóvos è où. Ei 86 
civ Tob mavrós «know ph Ouadetrew mi Mot, 
dAXà kal cür, enep civ mepijopüv Méyot, év 
10 ypór mwi xal ar] qeptddporro dv els 76 ató, 

ode & d «à imou arora, Kol ó piv d» eim 


digus, 6 Bé OvrMowos, kwýoews To mavrós 


cp. Stoic. Vd, Pr. II. 514, 
op. Stoic, Ve. Fr. IL. 


1 Some Stoizs: 

* Stoics (Zeno and Chrysippus): 
509-510. 

* An Academic view taken up and developed by Aristotle: 
op. ‘Opor 1.2. Aristotle, Physics A 10 fr. 

4 Epicureans: op. Stobaeus Hel. T. 8 [1] 103. 6; Wachamnth = 
Usener 294), 

* Op. Stoic. Vet. Fragm. IL 509-510. It is only emong 
Stoiss that the distinetion betweon all movement and ordered 
movement (the movement of the universe) appears. Zeno 
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remote from our interior awarencss of time, which is 
never in any way the same. Now of those who say 
it is movement, some seem to mean that it is all 
movement, others the movement of the universe; 
those who say that it is what is moved seem to mean 
that it is the sphere of the universe; those who say 
that it is something belonging to movement, that it 
is the distance covered by the movement ? or (others 
of them) the measure, or (others again) that it is in 
a general way a consequence of movement; 4 and 
either of all movement or only of ordered movement.® 

&. It is not possible for it to be movement, whether 
one takes all movements together and makes a kind. 
of single movement out of them, or whether one takes 
it as ordered movement, for what we call movement, 
of either kind, is in time; but if someone says that 
it is not in time, then it would be still further from 
being time, since that in which movement is, is some- 
thing different from movement itself. And, though 
other arguments can be brought, and have been 
brought, against this position, this one is enough, 
and also that movement can stop altogether or be 
interrupted, but time cannot. But, if someone says 
that the movement of the universe is not interrupted, 
this, too (if he means the circuit of the heavens), is in 
a period of time; and it would go round to the same 
point not in the time in which half its course was 
finished, and one would be half, the other double 
time; each movement would be movement of the 


said time was ades xvfoccos Sermpa, Chrysippus that it was 
dornua vs 709 kdouov Kurfocws (Stic. Fet, Fr. IT. 510); 
other Stoics simply that time was movement (Stoic. Vet. Fr. 
TT. 514). 
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20 Ed rokur pnde 3j rios ris ofatpas 6 xpóvos, 
oyoXj y àv Xj odaipa aùr, Ñ èk toô Kweloar 
Vatvoijü xpdvos elvac. 


*Ap! ov xurhocds ni; Ed piv Bilerqua, apócov 


per ob mays kwuews rò adrd, 0382 rûs 
95 dpoeBotes Aarron yàp wal Roadtirepav dj rimms 
kal dj & réng. Kal elev dv dupeo perpotpevar ai 
Biooráces évì érépo, & 81) dpOdrepov dv ris ebro 
xpivov. Tordpas $} adr rà Sedormpa xpávos, 
ua Mov Sè thos airv dmcpw» ocv; Ei Bà 
Tis reraypévns, où méons plv old ris soudirqs- 
30 modot yàp aŭro Gore Kal TAM ypóvoi diia. 
čoovrar. Ei 86 ris rod movrós Sudormyo, eè piv 
Tò dy cirfj jj Kunoet dornua, ri dv Qo Ñ 5 
kimas dv ely; ToofSe pivo rà Bé rocóvüe 
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universe, one going from the same place to the same 
plece again, and the other reaching the half-way 
point. And the statement that the movement of the 
outermost sphere is the mos: vigorous and quickest 
is evidence for our argument that its movement is 
something different from time. For it is, obviously, 
the quickest of all the spheres because it covers a 
greater distance than the others, in fact, che greatest 
distance, in less time; the others are slower because 
they cover only a part of the distance [covered by the 
outermost sphere) in a longer time. If, then, time 
is not the movement of the sphere, it can hardly be 
the sphere itself, which was supposed to be time be- 
cause it is in motion, 

Is it, then, something belonging to movement? 
If it is the distance covered by the movement, first, 
this is not the same for all movement, not even uniform 
movement, for movement is quicker and slower, even 
movement in space, And beth these distances 
covered [by the quicker and the slower movement] 
would be measured by some one other thing, which 
would more correctly be called time. Well then, of 
which of the two of them is the distance covered time, 
or rather of which of all the movements, which are 
infinite in number? But if it is the distance covered 
by the ordered movement, then not by all 
ordered movement. or by one particular kind of 
ordered movement, for there are many cf these; 
so that there will be many times ab once, Butifit 
is ihe distance covered by the movemen: of the 
universe. if the distance in the movement itself is 
meant, what would this bc other than thc movc- 
ment? The movement, certainly is quantitatively 
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vobro Frou «Q rónp, Gre roodoðe Sv bie, 
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èmpawóperov r olov. bye rip Kahres Sid- 
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Budorqpa ubris ok adrd xpóvos, GAN” èv xpdrw. 
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determined; but this definite quantity will cither be 
measnred by the space, because the space which it has 
traversed is a certain amount of space, and this will 
be the distance covered; but this is not time but 
space; or the movement itself, by its continuity and 
the fact that it does not stop at once but keeps on 
for cver, will contain the distancc. But this would be 
the multiplicity of movemen:; and if one, looking at 
movement, shows that it is multiple (as if one were to 
say there was a great deal of heat), time will not ap- 
pear or come into one’s mind but movement which 
keeps on coming again and again, jus: like water 
flowing which keeps on coming again and again, and 
the distance observed in it. And the “ again and 
again" will be a number, like the number two or 
three, but distance belongs to magnitude. So the 
amplitude of movement will be like the number ter. 
or the distance from end to end which appears on 
what you might call the bulk of the movement, and 
this does nct contain our idea of zime, but this definite 
quantity will be something which came to be in time; 
otherwise time will not be everywhere but in move- 
ment as its substrate, and we are back again at the 
statement that time is movement, for the distance 
covered is nol outside movement but is movement 
which dees not happen all at once; but the comparison 
of movement which does not happen all at once with 
what is all at once [the instantaneous] car only be 
made in time. In what way will the non-instantan- 
eous differ from the instantaneous? By being in 
time, so that movement which exleads over a 
distance and the distance covered by it are not the 
actual thing, time, but are in time. But if someone 
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dpdpojuse riy druxrov Kul dwpulov; dj Ts 
dpilués ù pérpov 3| xarà th rò pérpov; El òè 
TQ abu) dewrépus Kol Shos wüoow, rayeav, 


+ avveyots oğcns Jis: cweyodons codd. 


1 Aristotle uses both terms (dpluds xerfoews, Physics 
A 11. 21902; pérgor nurjuews, 12. 22121) without distinction. 
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were to say that thc distance of movement is 
time, not in the sense of the distance of movement 
itself, but that in relation to which the movement has 
its extension, as if it was running along with it, what 
this is has not been stated. For it is obvious that 
time is that in which the movement has occurred. 
But this was what our discussion was trying to find 
from the beginning, what time essentially is; since 
this is like, in fact, the same as, an answer to the 
question “What is time?” which says that it is 
distance of movement in time. What, then, is this 
distance which you call time and put outside the 
proper distance of the movement? Then, again, on 
the other side, the person who puts the distance in 
the moyement itself, will be hopelessly perplexed 
about where to put the interval of rest. For some- 
thing else could rest for the same space as something 
was moved, and you would say that the time in each 
case was the same, as being, obviously, diferent 
from both. What, then, is this distance, and what is 
its nature? For it cannot be spatial, since this also 
lies outside movement. 

9. We must now enquire in whatsense it is number 
of movement or measure \—for it is better to call it 
measure of movement, since 
First of all, then, a doubt must arise here, too, about 
its being the measure of all movement alike, just as 
it did with the distance of movement, if there was 
said to be a number or measure of all movement. 
For how could one number disordered and irregular 
movement? What would its number or measure be. 
or what its scale of measurement? But if one uses 
the same measure for both kinds of movement 
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Bpadciar, Zora 5 dpÜpnós kal rd pérpor rotobrov, 
olor el Sexis ely perpotca kal ious xal Bots, 
add pérpov Kai Bypav Kal énpav etn. 
Ei 81} rovotrov pérpov, river wer eorw d ypóvos 
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clpyra, dr. kivjoeuv, abrés 86 d eere oizo 
cipyrar. Ei òè dicmep Bexddos Andéetons kai 
dives trou gare voev rév dpibudv, ral à pérpov 


péxpov dort ddow tyov rwd, kd» phr perp 


otrw bet eyew Kai vóv xpóvov pérpov rra: ei 
15 pév owobró» éorw. éd? éavroô olov dpOpds, ri äv 
Tole Tod dpuluo8 708 Karé riv SexdSa À Mov 
Srovody duagepor povadixot; Ei 8€ awveyés pérpov 
dol, srocóv mi dv pérpov Eorat, olov rò amxvaiov 
HéyeÜos. MéyeBos rotv» čoran olov ypayp) 
owbéovoa Spovére rwhoe "AMY adry owbé- 
20 ovon môs perphoct rò & ombe; T! yàp pêMov 
dnorepovoðv Gdrepov; Kal Pédrwv mileo ral 
mOavesrepor otk imi ráons, àX Ñ owe. 
Toro 88 oweyès Sei elvan, Ñ ébétes dj ovrðéovoa. 
PAN odi wbev Se rò perpoôv AauBdvew oie 
ywpis, åMà óuoô row pewerpnwerm. Kal ri 
25-78 perpoñv žara; “H peperppén pèv dj rimos 
dorus, peperppròs Woran pdyclos. Kal motov 
adición é pavos toras: H xiqoa d pipeuniiden, 
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[regular and irregular] and in general for all move- 
ment, quick and slow, the number and mezsure will 
be like the ten which counts both horses and cows, 
or like the same measure for liquids and solids. 
Now, if it is a measure of this kind, then it has been. 
said what time is a measure of, that it is a measure 
of movements, but we have not yet been told what it 
is itself. But if, just as when one takes the ten even 
without the horses it is possible to think of the num- 
ber, and the measure is a measure, with a certain 
nature, even if it is not yet measuring, so time, too, 
must have its own nature since it is a measure, and 
if it is a thing of this kind on its own like number, 
how can it differ from this number we were consider- 
ing in the case of the ten, or from any other number 
made up of abstract units? But if it is a continuous 
measure, then it will be a measure because it is of a 
certain size, like a length of one cubit. It will be a 
magnitude, then, like a line which will obviously 
run along with movement. But kow will this line 
running along measure that with which it runs? 
Why should one of them measure the other rather 
than the other the one? And is is better and more 
plausible to assume that it is not the measure of all 
ent but of the movement il runs along wilh, 
But this must be something continuous, or the line 
which runs with it will stop. But one onght not to 
take what measures as something coming from outside 
or separate but to consider the mezsured movement 
asawhole. And whet willthe measurer be? Move- 
ment will be measured, and the measurer will be imag- 
nitude. And which of them will be time? The 
measured movement or the measuring magnitude? 
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jp vò piyelos 13. perpisee; “H ydp $ nimas 
Foros ý peperpquéry dà 708 peyébovs 6 xpévos, 
À eA népelos =ò nerpicov. rà cQ peyéber 
30 ypyoduevor, diawep Ti myer mpós Tò perpoar 
Son ý rios. "AY èni uie mdvrwv rovrov 
únobéolar, rep etrouev mÜovdmepov evan rv 
Suariy kbqow" divev yàp Suaddryros Kal npouére 
gus kal rjs toô dou aropdsrepov 75 toô Àóyov 
35 7G Ospérw Smwooiv pérpov yero Bi e Bj 
nenerpnuem ynos d ypóvos Kal ind ro moco 
penerpynéry, omp rip xivmow, el eeu pepe- 
pioban, oiyi Um adrfs eeu peperpfobac, dXX 
éréow, obras drdyry, elmep uézpor. Eber dMo ý 
40 clrqors wap? abrir, ral Sid roro Denier roô 
curexots pérpov cis udrpyow abris, róv abróv 
vpénov Set kai cà peyéle. ard pézpov, & [5] 42 
imois, roaofiBe yeyevnuévou 706 kab’ 8 perpetzar 
607, uerpnéj. Kai ó dpOyss ToU peyéðovs ovat 
rj xuhoer mapopaproüeros exeivos ó xpóvos, 
45 GAY où 76 péyebos rò awÜcov 7H Kurfoer, Obros 
Bo rie dv ein ù ó povadixds; “Os ree nerphoer 
dmopelv dvdyxn. "Emel, kår ns e€edpy dus, où 
xpóvov eópáce. perpotrra, GMa rév roaduBe 
xpóvov: roiro 8¢ ob rabróv xpówo. "Er«pov yàp 


1j Kirchhoff: 4j way: Q. 


1 Aristotle points out that only a uriform movement can be 
considered a single movement in Physics FA. 99815 8; but. 
for him time is the measure of absolutely any kind of move- 
ment (Physics A 14, 293220 f); though the most uniform 
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For either the movement which is measured 
by the magnitude will be time, or the magnitude 
which measures, or what uses the magnitude. as one 
uses the cubit to measure how much the movement 
is. Butin all these cases one must assume (which we 
said was more plausible), uniform movement, for 
unless there is uniformily, and, besides that, the 
movement is single, and a movement of the whole 
thing} the way of proof becomes still more obstructed 
for whoever holds that time is in any sense a measure. 
But now, if time is a measured movement, and one 
measured by cuantizy; just as the movement, if it 
bad to be measured, could not be measured by itself 
but by something else, so it is necessary, if the move- 
ment is to have another measure besides itself, and 
this was the reason why we needed the continuous 
measure for measuring it—in the same way there is 
need of a measure for the magnitude itself, in order 
diat the movement, by the fixing at a certain length 
of that by which it is mcasured as being a certain 
length, may itself he measured. And the number of 
the magnitude which accompanies the movement, 
but not the magnitude which mms along with the 
movement, will be that time which we were looking 

for. But what could this be except number made up 
of abstract units? And here the problem must arise 
of how this abstract number is going to measure. 

Then, even if one does discover how it can, one will 
not discover time measuring but a certain length of 
time; and this is not the same thing zs time, It is 


movement, the circular movement of the heavens, is the 
standard by which in fact we measure other movements and 
time itself (228b). 
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perpet» gonw Sep dori, domp Å dexds. “H 
oros, ds xard rà mpórepov xal Sorepor rs 
kurfocws vapabéuv uérpyoer. "AN obros ó 
kard v mpórepov xal toreoor obmw dfidos doris 
doi, AM’ oüv karà Tò mpérepov Kal Vorepov 
perpav etre onyety el órooiv Dw mdvrws 
kart. xpóvov perpńoer. "Earat olv d ypóvos obros. 
4 perpe rýr nomom cQ mportpy «ai bordoo 
2ydpcvos roô ypávou nal édesrrápevos, tva. perpfj. 
"Hyde rò romudy erpócepor xal Borepor, olov % 
åp toñ aradlon, nuBdver, Ñ dubynn 7à ypowuedy 
AanBávew. “Eor. yàp óAus Tò mpérepov Kat 
Borepor Tò uiv ypóvos d els 73 vôv Afyaw, rà SE 
Borepov Ss årò Tob viv dpyerat "AM! roiu 
duo) roô xarà rò mpórepov kel Sorepov 
uerpoĝvros Tj» kinow où pévor Tyrwotv, dÀà. 
kai vj» veraypévp, ó ypóvos. “Emera Sà ri 
dpjoü piv mpocyeyemjévcs etre xarà 76 
ucpeipypdro elis xui iS perpudv- Eure yàp uô ° 
1 do AP aliud Ficinus, do H-S: dà A*ExyQ. 
2 gon ydp ab H-S: gore yàp dv codd. 


? Plotinus assumes here his own view that number has a 
separate substantial existence prior to the things which it 
numbers: sco VI. 6 [34] 5. 
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one thing to say “time” and another to say “a 
certain length of time"; for before saying “a 
certain length of time " one ought to sey what it is 
that is of a certain length, But perhaps the number 
which measures the movement from outside the 
movement is time, like the ten which counted the 
horses taken apart from the horses, Well, then, in 
this version it has not been said what this number is 
which is what it is before it begins to measure, like 
the ten! Perhaps it is the number which runs 
beside the movement and measures it by the se- 
quence of “ before " and " after,” * Butit is not yet 
clear what this number which measures by the 
sequence of “ before” and " after” is, And then, 
too. anyone who measures by “ before " and“ after,” 
either with a point or with anything else, will in 
any case be measuring according to time. So, then, 
this time of theirs which measures movement by 
“ before” and "after" is bound to time and in 
contact with timc in order to measure. For one 
either takes “before” and "after" in a spatial 
sense, like ‘ the beginning of the rece-track,” or else 
one must take them in a temporal sense. For in 
general, " before” and "after" mean, “before,” 
the time which stops at the “ now," and “ after," the 
time which begins from the " now." Time, then, is 
something different from the number which measures 
by “ before” and "after" not only any kind of 
movement but even ordered movement, Then, why, 
when number is added to movement, cither on the 
measured or the measuring side—for there is the 


2 Aristotle defines time as dafs xxrfeews xarà 73 mpóreoov 
xal Sorspov (Physics A 4, 219b2-3). 
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possibility that the same number could be both 
measured and measuring—why should time result 
from its presence, though when movement exists 
and, certainly, has a “ before ” and “ after" be- 
longing to it, there will be no time? This is like 
saying that a magnitude would not be the size 
it is unless someone understood that iL was that 
size. But again, since time is, snd is said to be, 
unbounded, how could it have a number? Unless, 
of course, someone took of a piece of it and measured 
it, but time would be in the piece before it was 
measured, too. But why can time not exist before 
the soul which measures it? Unless perliaps one is 
going to say that it originated from soul. But this 
is not in any way necessary because of measuring it, 
for it exists in its full length, even if no one measures 
it. One might say that the soul is what uses magni- 
tude to measure time; but how could this help us to 
form the concept of lime? 

10. As for calling it an accompaniment of move- 
ment, this does not explain at all what it is, nor has 
the statement any content before it is said what this 
accompanying thing is. for perhaps just this might 
tum out to be time. But we must consider whether 
this accompaniment comes after movement, or at the 
same time as it, or before it—if there is any kind of 
accompaniment which comes before, for whichever 
may be said, it is said to be in time. If this is so, 
time will be an accompaniment of movement in time. 

But, since we are not trying to find what time is not 


2 perpijoa Kirchhoff, H-3: perpfaav ccdd. 
? opel ci Page, H-St: ejpqudva codd. 
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^ Le. those who say simply that time is the measure of 
movement. 

3 One of the mort curious examples of adaptation, of a 
Homeric tag tc Platonic purposes. In Zied XVI, 112-113 wo 
havo 


žonere viv pos, Mora "Oljuma Seopa’ yovoat, 
Sos Bj prov ap meae zquel» " Axcióv. 
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but what it is, and since a great deal has been said by 
a great many of our predecessors on every theory of 
its nature, and if one went through it all one would be 
making a historical rather than a philosophical en- 
quiry; and since we have already made a cursory 
survey of some of their arguments, and it is possible 
from what has been said already to refute the philoso- 
pher who says that time is the measure of the move- 
meat of the All by using all our arguments about the 
measure of movement—for apart from the argument 
from irregularity all the others, which we used against 
them ! too, will fit his case—it would be in order Lo 
say what one ought to think time is. 

11. We must take ourselves back to the disposition 
which we said existed in eternity, to that quict life, 
all a single whole, still unbounded, altogether without 
declination, resting in and directed towards eternity. 
Time did not yet exist, not at any rate for the beings 
of that world; we shell produce time by means of the 
form and nature of what comes after. ‘If, then, these 
beings were at rest in themselves, one could hardly, 
perhaps, call on the Muses, who did not then yet 
exist, to tell us " how time first came out ":? but 
one might perhaps (even if the Muses did exist then 
after all) ask time when it has come into being to 
tell us how it did come into being and appear. Tt 
might say something like this abou: itself; that be- 
fore, when it had not yet, in fact, produced this 


In Republic VIII. ($45DEI), Plato, about to desoribe the 
Gecaderce of the ideal states, says jj Bother dorep "Oynpos, 

ela. cate Moans emet Sita Terme Ij mpdiran ráme mene? 
fron: this, rather than directly fron: Homer, Plotinus’s playful 
variation is derived. 
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1 t Wa,” heranse it ia sonl whieh moves and pradnees tima, 
and we are soule, parte of universa] soul and already present 
in it asit moves out from eternity. This may possibly be the 
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* before ” or felt the need of the “ after," it was at 
rest with eternity in real being; it was not yet time, 
but itself, too, kept quiet in that. But since there 
was a restlessly active nature which wanted to contzol 
itself and be on its own, and chose to seek for more 
than its present state, Unis moved, and lime moved 
with it; and so, always moving on to the “ next ” and 
the“ after," and what is not the same, but one thing 
after another, we! made along stretch of our journey 
and constructed time as an image of eternity. For 
because soul had an unquiet power, which wanted to 
keep on transferring what it saw there to something 
else, it did not want the whole to be nt to it all 
together; and, as from a quiet seed the farmative 
principle, unfolding itself, advances, as it thinks, to 
largeness, but does away with the largeness by 
division and, instead of keeping its unity in itself, 
squanders it outside itself and so goes forward to a 
weaker extension; ? in the same way Soul, making 
the world of sense in imitation of that other world, 
moving with a motion which is not that which exists 
There, but like it, and intending to be an image of it, 
first of all put itself into time, which it made instead 
of eternity, and then handed over that which came 
into being as a slave to time, by making the whole 
of it exist in time and encompassing all its ways with 
time. For since the world of sense moves in Soul— 


significance of the first person in ywwipopiw abore |l. 3); 
but this may be simply the lecturer's “ we. 

2 One of the most vivid expressions m the Enneads of the 
deep and constant conviction of Plotinus that the »eginnin 
of a process Of development is more perfect than the enc, that 
simplicity, concentration and rest is better than large-scale 
expansion into a multiplicity of activities. 
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Gert Sè dSvarrdrov xat Gos ciBwdor roo Eves rò 


1 4 Ficinus: jj codd. 


1 The juxtaposition of airo) and sob%e roô mavròs here is 
extremely odd. Kirchhoff and Dodde would zead adrZ (eo. và 
Idram) © there is ro other place of this universe for Plato 
than soul,” which is an attractive emendation, Alternatively, 
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there is no other place of it (this universe) ! than Soul 
—it moves also in the time of Soul. For as Soul pre- 
Serts one activity after another, and then again 
another in ordered succession, it produces the suc- 
cession along with activity, and goes on with another 
Uscught coming after that which it had before, to 
that which did not previously cxist because dis- 
cursive thonght was not in action, and Soul’s present 
life is not like that which came before it. So at the 
same time the life is different and this “ different " 
involves a different time. So the spreading out of 
life involves time; life's continual progress involves 
continuity of time, and life which is past involves 
past time. So would it be sense to say that time 
is the life of soul in a movement of passage from one 
way of life to another? Yes, for if eternity is life at 
rest, unchanging and identical end already un- 
bounded, and time must exist as an image of eternity 
(in the same relation as that in which this All stands 
to the intelligible All), then we must say that there 
instead of the life There, another life having, 
in a way of speaking, the same name as this 
power of the soul, and instead of intelligible 
motion that there is the motion of a part of Soul; 
and, instead of sameness and self-identity and 
abiding, that which does not abide in the same but 
does one act after another, and, instead of that which 
is one without distance or separation, an image of 
To0Àe roð savrós may be bracketed as & gloss, (This was 
tentatively suggested in H-S?, and kas now been done by 
Theiler, with Schwyzer’s agreement) Bu; there remains the 
possibility thas it may be a carelessly adced amplification or 
explanation of adzod by Plotinus himself; and therefore, with 
Henry-Schwyzer, I print and translate the MSS text. 
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! Mov Page, H-S: pâMov codd. 
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unity, that which is onc in continuity ; and instead of a 
completé urbonnded whole, a continuous unbounded 
succession, and instead of a whole all together a whole 
which is, and always will be, going t» come into being 
part by part. Lor this is the way in which it will 
Potato that which is already 2 whole, MY all 
together and unboundcd, by intending to be always 
making an increase in its being, for this is how its 
being will imitate the being of the intelligible world. 
But one must not conceive time as outside Soul, any 
more than eternity There as outside real being. It is 
not an accompaniment of Soul nor something that 
comes after (any more than eternity There) bat some- 
thing which is seen along with it and exists in it and 
with it, as eternity does There [with real being]. 

12. We must understand, too, from this tha: this 
nature is time, the extent of life of this kind which 
goes forward in even and uniform changes progress- 
ing quietly, and which possesses vontinuily of 
activity. Nowifin our thought we were to make this 
power turn back again, and put a stop to this life 
which it now has without stop and never-ending, 
because it is the activity of an always existing soul, 
whose activity is not directed to itself or in itself, 
but lies in making and production—if, then we were 
to suppose that it was no longer active, but stopped. 
this activity, and that this part of the soul turned 
back to the intelligible world and to eternity, and 
rested quietly there, what would there still be except 
etemity? What would “ one thing after another ” 
mean when all things remained in unity? What 
sense would “ before ” still have, and what “ after ” 

r “fature ”? Where could the soul now fix its 
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1 ypévos del. H-S. 


1 Cp. Timaeus 38B6. * Cp. Timaeus 8EC8. 
$ Cp. Timaeus 30B2. + Op. Epinomis 978D1-6. 
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gaze on something other than that in which it is? 
Rather, it could not even fix its gaze on this, for it 
would have to stand away from it first in order to do 
so. Vor the heavenly Sphere itself would not be 
there, since its existence is not primary, for it exists 
and moves in time, and, if it comes to a slop we shall 
measure the duration of its stop by the activity of 
soul, as long as soul is outside eternity. If, then, 
when soul leaves this activity and returns to unity 
time is abolished, it is clear that the beginning of this 
movement in this direction, ard this form of the life 
of soul, generales lime, This is why it is seid that 
té came into existence simultaneously with thi 
universe,! because soul generated it along with this 
universe. For it is in activity of this kind that 
this universe has come into being; and the activity is 
time and the universe is in time. But if someone 
wants to say that Plato also calls the courses of the 
stars “ times " hc should remember that he says that 
they have come into existence for the declaring and 
“ division of time,” ® and his “ that there might be an 
obvious measure." ? For since it was not possible 
for the soul to delimit time itself, or for men by them- 
selves to measure each part of it since it wes invisible 
and ungraspable, particularly as they did not know 
how to count, the god made day and night, by means 
of which, in virtue of their difference, it was possible 
to grasp the idea of two, and from this Plato says, 
came the concept of rumber.! Then, by taking the 
length of the interval between one sunrise and the 
next, since the kind of movement on which we base 
oar calculations is even, we can have an interval of 
time of a certain length, and we use this kind of 
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1 f Kirchhoff, H St: e codd. 
? xara Kirchhoff, H-S*: xai codd. 
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interval as 2 measure;! but a measure of time, for 
time itself is not a measure. For how could it 
measure, and what could it say while it was measur- 
ing? "This is as large as such and such a part of 
myself?" Who, then, is the “ I" here?  Presum- 
ably, that by which the measuring is being done. 
Then surely, if it is going to measure, it is not a 
measure? So, then, it will be the movemert of the 
universe which will be measured by time, and time 
will not be a measure of movemen: essentially, but 
it will incidentally, being something else first, afford 
a clear indication of how long the mevement is. And 
by taking one movement in a certain length of time 
and counting it again and again we shall arrive at 
an idea of how much time has passed; so that if one 
were to say that the movement and the heavenly 
circuit in a way measure time, as fir as possible, in 
tha: the circuit shows by its extent the extent of time, 
which it would not be possible to grasp or understand 
otherwise, his explanation would no: be out of place. 
So what is measured by the circuit—that is, what is 
shown—will be time, which is not produced by the 
circuit but manifested; and so the measure of motion 
is that which is measured by a limited motion, and 
since it is measured by this, is other than it, since, 
even if it was measuring it would be something else, 
and in so far as it is measured it is different (but it is 
[only] measured incidentally), This would have the 
same meaning as if one said that what is measured 


1 Here Plotinus uses «nme observations of Aristotle cn the 
way iu which, in fect, we measure time ws (he basis uf ant agu- 
ment against Aristotle's own definition of time: cp. Physics 
A 12. 25051322150. 
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by a cubit was the length, not saying what length 
was in itself but simply determining how long it was, 
and if one was not able to explain what movement 
itself was because of its indefiniteness and sald it 
was what is measured by space, for one could take a 
space through which the movement went and say 
that the movement was as long as the space 

13. The heavenly circuit, therefore, shows time, 
in which itis, But time itself carnot have something 
but it must first of all be itself what itis, 
that in which the other things move and stand still 
evenly and regularly; it can be manifested to us by 
something set in order, and exhibited to our minds 
so that we form a concept of it, but it cannot be 
brought into existence by the ordered thing, vhether 
It Is at rest or in motion; but a thing in motion will 
give a be idea of it, for motion more effectively 
moves our minds to gct to know time and to form a 
concept of it by analogy than rest, and it is easier 
to know how long something has been moving than 
how long it has stood still. This is why people were 
brought to call time the measure of movement, in- 
stead of saying that it was measured by movement 
and then adding what it is that is measured by move- 
ment, and not only mentioning something which 
applies incidentally to a part of it, and getting that 
the wrong way round. But perhaps they did not 
get it the wrong way round but we do riot under- 
stand them, but, when they clearly meant “ mea- 
sure " in the sense of “ what is measured,” we missed 
the point of their thought. The reason why we do 
not understand is that they did not make clear what 
it is that either measures or is measured in their 
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1 warà Kirchhof, H-S#: vni code 


1 Cp. Timaeus 30B-C. 
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writings, since they were writing for those who knew 
and had heard their lectures. Plato, however, has 
neither described the essential nature of time as 
measuring nor as measured by something else, but 
has said thal, to show time, the heavenly "circuit has 
put a least part of itself in relation with a least part 
of time, so that from this we can come to know the 
quality and quantity of time. But when he wants 
to declare its essential nature he says that it came 
into existence along with heaven according to the 
pattern of eternity? and as its moving image? 
because time docs not stand sull scc the life with 
which it keeps pace in its course does not stand still; 
it comes into existence with heaven because this kind 
of life makes heaven, too, and one life produces 
heaven and time, So when thus bfe—if it could— 
turned back to unity, time would come to a stop with 
it, since it exists in this life, and so would heaven, 
if it did not have this life. But if someone were to 
take the " before” and “after " of this movement 
here and call it time—on the ground that this is 
something real—but though the truer movement 
[of soul] has a “ before ” and “ after,” were to deny 
this any reality, he would be quite unreasonable, in 
that he would be granting that soulless movement 
has " before " and “ after " and time accompanying 
it, but denying this to the movement in imitation of 
which this [soulless] movement has come into exis- 
tence, to the movement from which “ before " and 
“ after ” first came into existence, since ilis spontane- 
ous and, as it generates its own individual activities, 
? Timaeus 38B3-C2. 
3 Timaeus 37D4-C7. 
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? naiuderdvy nunc Schwyzers nul elv ubide codd, 11-3. 


* mpoehtAv6e Kirchholl, H—5*: npooeAgivbe codd. 
* épérw Dodds, H-S*: dpi 7 codd. 
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so it generates their succession, and, along with their 
generation, the transition from onc of them to an- 
other, Why, then, do we trace back the origin of 
this movement of the All to that which encompasses 
it, and say that it is in time, but do not say that the 
movement of soul, which gocs on in it in everlasting 
progression, is in time? It is because what is before 
the movement of soul 1s etermty, which does not 
ran along with it or stretch out with it. This move- 
ment of soul was the first to enter time, and generated 
time, and possesses it along with its own activity. 
How, then, is time everywhere? Because Soul, too, 
is not absent from any part of the Universe, just as 
the soul in us is not absent from any part of us. But 
if someone were to say that time is in something 
insubstantial or unreal, it must be stated that he is 
telling an untruth whenever he says that he “ was" 

x “will be"; for he “ will be" and " was" in the 
same sense as that in which he says he “will be." 
But against people like this we need another style 
of argument. 

But, besides all that has been said, one must con- 
sider this further point, that, when one observes 
the distance thal a moving man has advanced, he also 
observes the quantity of his movement, and when he 
observes the movement, for instance, made by his 
legs, let him notice also that the movement in the 
man himself which preceded this movement was of a 
certain quantity, on the assumption that he kept the 
movement of his body within certain limits. Now 
the body moved for a certain time will take us back 
to a certain extent—for this is the esuse—and its 
time, and this to the movement of the soul, which is 
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? mro . . . mpórws del, Kirchhoff, IL-S. 
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divided into equal intervals. To what, then, will the 
movement of soul take us bad For that to which 
one will want to take it back is already without inter- 
vals, ‘Lhis, then |the movement of soul] is that which 
exists primarily and in which the others are; but it 
is not any more in anything, for it will have nothing 
tobein. And the same is true also of the Soul of the 
All. Is time, then, also in us? It is in every soul 
of this kind, and in the same form in every one of 
them, and all are one. So time will not be split up, 
any more than eternity, which, in a diferent way, is 
in all the [eternal] beings of the same form. 


III. 8. ON NATURE AND CONTEMPLATION 
AND THE ONE 


Introductory Note 


‘Luts treatise (No. 30 in the chronological order) is in fact 
the first part of a major work of Plotinus, including also 
Nos. 31 33 (V8, V5 and IT9), the four sections of whioh 
Porphyry arbitrarily separated and placed in three dif- 
ferent Enneads according to his own too rigidly systematic 
noiples of arrangemert.t Tho doctrine of contemplation 
which it contains is the very heart of the philosophy of 
Plotinus. He shows contemplation as the source and goal 
of all action and production at every level: all life for him 
is essonsially contemplation. And in showing this he leads 
our minds up from the lowest level of contemplative life, 
that of Nature, she last phase cf Soul which is the im- 
manent principle of growth, through Soul to share in 
Intellcet^s contemplation of the Ono or Good, which ho 
demonstrates must lie beyond it as source of contemplation 
and life. In the next two parts into whick Porphyry has 
divided the work (V8 and V5) he develops his thought 
about first the beauty, and then the truth of Intellect, 
and again leads our minds back from it to the Good. In 
the first three chapters of 119 he sums up his thought bout 
the One, Intellect and Soul; then he adds a polemical 
appendix, directed against Cnostie members of his circle, 
which cceupies the rest of the treatise (cp. Introductory 
Note to II9). 


1 Sco R. Harder, ‘‘ Eine Nouo Schrift Plotina” in Kleiae 
Schriften: (Beck, Munich, 1960), pp. 303-313. 
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Synopsis 
Let us play with the idea that cll things contemplate, 
aven planta and the earth fram whieh thay grow (oh. 1) 
How Nature makes things, and how contemplation under- 
lies its making (chs. 2-3). Plotinus makes Nature speak 
and comments cn what it says, showing how its dreamlike 
contemplation is the last and weakest, and bow woak 
cortemplation leads to action (ch. 4). Contemplation, 
action and production on the level of Soul, and in human 
life (chs. 5-6). Contemplation is always the goal of action 
(ch. 7). The perfect identity of contemplation and object 
contemplated in Intellect; all lifo is œ kind of thought and 
the truest life is the truest thought, that of Intellect (ch. 8). 
Why Intellect is many and not one, and being many can- 
not be tho first, but must havo something beyond it, the 
absolutely simple Good, which we know by immediate 
awareness of its presence to us (chs. 3-9). Tho Good is the 
one productive power of all taings (ch. 10). Intellect 
ncods tho Cicod, always desiring it and always attaining; 
but the Good needs nothing (ch. 11). 
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1 $ rovzov H-S*: 7 roôro A**Exy: xal rovrov Ficinus, AP, 


1 Perhaps there is a reminiscence in this introduction of 
Plato, Laws IV. 7281-2 (where the old gentlemen imagining 
thoir city are colled sezBes mpcoforac) and VIL 803C D (where 
man is a plaything of god and his highest and mort serious 
activity is to play before him: for another reminisceres of 
this paccogo, toc IIT, 2[47]18i. In amy caso, the tono of 
bumorous halfapology in which a doctrine which Plotinus 
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1. Suppose we said, playing ! at first before we set 
out to be serious, that all things aspire to contempla- 
tion, and direct their gaze to this end—not only 
rational but irrational living things,” and the power of 
growth in plants, and the earth which brings them 
forth—and that all attain to it as far as possible for 
them in their natural state, but different things con- 
template and attain their cud in different ways, sume 
truly, and some only having an imitation and image 
of this true end—eould anyone endare the oddity of 
this line of thought? Well, as this discussion has 
arisen among ourselves, there will be no risk in play- 
ing with our own ideas. Then are we now contem- 
plating as we play? Yes, we and all who play are 
doing this, or at any ratc this is what they aspire to 
as they play. Aud it is likely that, whether a child 
or a man is pleying or being serious, one plays and 


takes extremely seriously is introducod is ontirely in the spirit, 
of Plata. 

2 Op, Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics K.2 1172010 [Eudoxus 
‘thought that pleasure was the good because all things, rational 
and irrational, aspired to it). Plotinus is taking Aristotle's 
conception of Gewpéa (K.6 and K.7) as the starting-point of his 
discussion, and is perhaps deliberately indicating by this 
phrase that his own conrepsion of it ix much moro universal 
than Aristotle's, 
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1 kal ais del. M r, H-8?. 

2 Qveiboraiet nune Henry et Schwyzer: év ee. note? codd, 
n-a 

3 Ñ xopowAdfne del. Müller, H-S?. 


1 The Stoicsused the terms das dddvrcovos and rep dds 
to distinguish hetwaen “natnra ” in the sense of the Aristo. 
telian growth-prinoiple and in their own sense of the cll. 
pervading divine reason: cp. Sioic, Pet. Fragm. LI. 1016. 
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the othcr is scrious for the sake of contemplation, 
and every action is a serious effort towards contem- 
plation; pulory action drags contemplation 
more towards the outer world, and what we call 
voluntary, less, but, all the same, voluntary action, 
too, springs from the desire of contemplation. But 
we will discuss this later: but now lez us talk about 
the earth itself, and trees, and plants in general, 
and ask what their contemplation is, and how we ean 
relate what the earth makes and produces to its 
activity of contemplation, and how nature, which 
people say has no power of forming mental images + 
or reasoning, has contemplation in ilself and makes 
what it makes by contemplation, which it does not 
have. 

2, Well, then, it is clear, I suppose, to everyone 
that there are no hands here or feet, and no instru- 
ment either acquired or of natural growth, but there 
is need of malter ou which nature can work and 
which it forms, But we must also exclude levering 
from the operation of nature. For what kind of 
thrusting or levering can produce this rich variety of 
colours and shapes of every kind?? For the wax- 
modellers—people have actually looked at them 
and thought that nature's workmanship was like 


2 Op, V. 8[31]7. 10-11, end V. 9[5]6.22, 23. Itis part of 
Ploviaus’s consistent effort w eliminats materialistis and 
spatial conceptions from our ideas of spiritual exisience and. 
activity that he insists frequently that soul and nature are 
not to be thought of as forming the material world with hands 
and tocls and machines. He seems to heve in mind tke sort 
of crude Epicurean criticism. of Plato which we find in Cicero 
De Natura Deorum I. 8.19 quae motitio? quae ferramenta? qui 
vectes? quae machinae? 
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1 én del. Ficinus, H-S*, 
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theirs—eannot make colours unless they bring colours 
from elsewhere to the things they make. But those 
who make this comparison ought to have considered 
also that even with those who practise crafis of this 
kind there must be something in themselves, some- 
thing which stays unmoved, according to which they 
will make their works with their hands; thcy should 
have brought their minds back to the same kind of 
thing in nature, and understood that here, too, the 
power, all of it, which makes without hands, must stay 
unmoved. For it certainly has no need to have some 
unmoving and some moving parts—matter is what 
is in motion, and no part of nature is in motion— 
otherwise its unmoving part will not be the primary 
mover, nor will nature be this, but that which is un- 
moved in the universe as a whole. But someone 
might say that the rational forming principle is un- 
moved, but nature is different from the forming prin- 
ciple and is in motion, But if they are going to say 
that nature as a whole is in motion, then so will the 
forming principle be; but if any part of it is un- 
mored, this, too, will be the forming principle, In 
fact, of course, nature must be a form, and not com- 
posed of matter and form; for why should it need 
hot or cold matter? For matter which underlies it 
and is worked on by it comes to it bringing this [heat 
or cold] or rather becomes of this cuality (though it 
has no quality itself) by keing given form by a ra- 
tional principle, For it is not fire which has to come 
to matter in order that it may become fire, but a 
forming principle; and this is a strong indicalion 
that in animals and plants the forming principles are 
the makers and nature is a forming principle, which 
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15 ev aùr 


+ hain e guod skauiplo uf lo vasioty of mooaing which the 
word Ayo: can have in Plotinus. The logical subject of the 
Sentence ia Ades in the special sense which i often bears in 
the Enneads, combining the ideas of intelligence, intelli- 
gibility and formative activity, which I translate by " rational 
principle ” or “rational formativo principle"; ib i» a Myor 
in this sense which does not have conieniplaiion ék Adyou in 
the crdinary sense of '* reasoning,” “discursive thinking." 
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makes another principle. own product, which 
gives something to the substrate, but stays unmoved 
itself, This forming principle, then, which operates 
in the visible shape, is the last, and is dead and no 
longer able to make another, but that which has 
life is the brother of that which makes the shape, 
and has the same power itself, and makes in that 
which comes into being. 

3. How then, when it makes, and makes in this way, 
can it attain to any sort of contemplation? If it 
stays unmoved as it makes, and stzys in itself, and is 
a forming principle, it must itself be contemplation. 
For action must take place according to a rational 
principle, and is obvionsly different from the prin- 
ciple; but the principle itself, which accompanies and 
supervises the action, cannot be action. If, then, 
it is not action but rational principle, it is contemp- 
lation; and in every rationel principle its last and 
lowest manifestation springs from contemplation, 
and is contemplation in the sense of being con- 
templated; but the manifestation of the principle 
before this is universal, one part in a different way, 
the part which is not nature but soul; the other is the 
rational principle in nature, and is nature. Then is 
this itself, too, the result of contemplation? Yes, 
it is altogether the result of contemplation. But is 
it so because it has itself contemplated itself, or how ? 
For it is a result of contemplation, and scmething 
has been contemplating. But how does this, nature, 
possess contemplation? It certainly does not have 
the contemplation that comes from reasoring:? I 
mean by " reasoning " the research into what it has 
in itself, But why [should it not have it] when itis a 
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1 qambars Coloridga (secundum Dodds) ot nuno Henry et 
Schwyzer: otros ccdd., H-S. 


"Though this is not a precise allusion to anything in Plato. 
Plotinus is thinking in terma of something like the con- 


struction of the regular solide which are the figures o! the 
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life and a rational principle and a power which makes ? 
Is it because research means not yet possessing? 
Bu: nature possesses, and just because it possesses, 
italsomakes, Making, for 1t, means being what itis, 
and its making power is coextensive with what it is, 
Bur it is contemplation and object of contemplation, 
for it is a rational principle. So by being contempla- 
tion and object of contemplation’ and rational prin- 

ciple, it makes in so far as it 1s these things, So its 
making has been revealed to us as contemplation, 
for it is a result of contemplation, ard the contempla- 
tion stays unchanged and docs not do anything else 
but makes hy being contemplation. 

4. And if anyone were to ask nature why it makes, 
if it cared to hear and answer the questioner it 
would say: " You ought not to ask, but to under- 
stand in silence, you, too, just as I am silent and rot 
in the habit of talking. Understand what, then? 
‘That what comes into being is what Isee in my silence, 
an object of contemplation which comes to be 
naturally, and that I, originating from this sort of 
contemplation have 2 contemplative nature. And 
my act of contemplation makes what it contemplates, 
as the geometers draw their figures while they con- 
template, But I do not draw, but as I contemplate, 
the lines which bound bodies come to be as if they fell 
from my contemplation! What happens to me is 
what happens to my mother and the beings that 


primary bodies in Timaeus 530-350. Bu: the intuitive spon- 
taneity of the process here, as contrasted with tke careful 
and deliberate mathematical planning in Plato's symbolical 
description, brings ont clearly an important difference in the 
mentality of the two philosophers. 
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+ raðirvov nuno Henry et Schwyzer: rod mou codd., H-S. 
2g HS: ro wxUS: om. C. 
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generated me, for they, too, derive from contemp- 
lation, and it is no action of theirs which brirgs about. 
my birth; they are greater rational principles, and 
as they contemplate themselves 1 come to be. 

What does thismean? That what is called nature 
is a soul, the offspring of a prior soul with a stronger 
life; that it quietly holds contemplation in itself, 
not directed upwards or even downwards, but at rest 
in what it is, in its own repose and a kind of self- 
perception, and in this consciousness and self- 
perception it sees what comes after it, as far as it can, 
and sceks other things no lenger, having accomplished 
a vision of splendour and delight. If anyone wants to 
attribute to it understanding or perception, i: will not 
be the understanding or perception we speak of in 
other beings; it will be like comparing the conscious- 
ness of someone fast asleep to the consciousness of 
someone awake, Nature is abrest in contemplation of 
the vision of itself, a vision which comes to it from 
its abiding in end with itself and being itself 
a vision; and its contemplation is silent but some- 
what blurred. For there is another, clearer for 
sight, and nature is the image of another con- 
templation. For this reason what is produced by 
it is weak in every way, because a weak contempla- 
tion produces a weak object. Men, too, when their 
power of contemplation weakens, make action a 
shadow of contemplation and reasoning. Because 
contemplation is not enough for them, since their 
souls are weak and they are not able lo grasp the 


11 my mother" = the higher soul: ''ühe beings that 
generated me " = the Asyor in soul which are the immediate 
expressions of the Forms in Intellect. 
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1 ris A” ob nunc Henry ei Schwyzer: rf A“Exy, H-S. 


? This distinction between the action which is a substitute 
for contemplation and bhat which naturally issues from it is a 
valuable one, and the description of the way in which weak- 
ness in contemplation leads through dissatisfaction to sub- 
stitute activities (Il, 33-30) is a good piece of psychological 
observation. But there is a certain confusion of thought 
in the passage. There is rò'reaľfoason why the kind of action 
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vision sufficiently, and therefore are not filled with it, 
but still long to see it, they are carried into action, 
so as to see what they canrot see with their intellect, 
When they make something, then, it is because they 
want to see their cbject themselves and also be- 
cause they want others to be aware of il and con- 
template it, when their project is realised in practice 
as well as possible. Everywhere we shall find that 
making and action are either a weakening or a con- 
sequence of contemplation;! a weakening, if the 
doer or maker had nothing in view beyond the thing 
done, a consequence if he had another prior object of 
contemplation better than what he madc. For who, 
if he is able to contemplate what is truly real will 
deliberately go after its image? The duller children, 
too, are evidence of this, who are incapable of learn- 
ing and contemplative studies and turn to crafts and 
manual work. 

5. But, now that wc have said, in speaking of 
nature, in what way coming into being is contempla- 
tion, we must go on to the soul prior to nature and 
say how its contemplation, its love of learring and 
spirit of enquiry, its birth-pangs from the knowledge 
it attains and its fullness, make it, when it has itself 
become all a vision, produce another vision; it is 


which is a consequence of contemplation should imply any 
weakness ia tho contomplation itself (however Lapefectly iv 
may represent it); aad she activity o? natura in forming the 
material world is an activity of this sort. But Plotinus is 
£o deeply convinced of the inferiority of the material world 
that he has to represent the activity of soulin farming material 
things es an avtivity of the luwest furia uf suul aud duc (o its 
weasness in cóntemplation; hence the comparison with the 
substitute activities of uneantemplative nen. 
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Soxoðoav elvat c)» dobeveardrny Ocwpiar elvai 
1 savyuly Theiler et nunc Henry et Schwyzer: soit codd. , 
H-5. 
2 76 Joywrudv del. Kirchhoff et nunc Henry et Schwyzer. 
3 lmpheim Y Theiler at nune Henry et Schwyzer- 
4 dvépyea wy ot nuno Henry et Sehwyze 
Sepyeia HOS. 
5 rò dauris npdober, del. Dodds. 


evepyetat 


+ Tho argument of Dodds (in his Notes on Ennead IIT viti, 
Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica Vol. zcvii-viti, Florence1966, 
P. 109) against the received text here, though not accepted by 
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like the way in which art produccs; when a parti- 
enlar art is complete, it produces a kind of another 
little art in a toy which possesses a trace of every- 
thing in it. But, all the same, these visions, these 
objects of contemplation, are dim and helpless sorts 
of things. The first part of soul, then, that which 
is above and always filled and illuminated by the 
reality above, remains There; but another part, 
participating by the first participation of the partici- 
pant goes forth, for soul gocs forth always, life 
from life; for actuality reaches everywhere, and 
there is no point where it fails. But in going forth 
it lets its prior part remain where it left it,’ for if it 
abandoned what is before it, it would no longer be 
everywhere, but only at the last point it reached. 
But what goes forth is not equal to what remains. 
If, then, it must come to be everywhere, and there 
be nowhere without its activity; and if the 
prior must always be different from that which comes 
after; and if activity originates from contemplation 
or action, and action did not exist at this stage—for 
it cannot come before contemplation—then all 
activity of soul must be contemplation, but one stage 
weeker than another, So what appears to be action 
according to contemplation is really the weaker form 


Henry-Schwyzer, seems to me irrefutable. As the text stands, 
it makes Flotiuus say that the soul allows Its higher part to 
remain where it left it (in the intelligible world), for if it left 
its higher part the soul would lose its omnipresence (which it 
does not do). This does not really make serse. I.therefore 
follow Dodds in bracketing 73 éavrgs npéo9er, as a gloss on rà 
pórcpov, designed to show that the pr.orivy is in the order ot 
being, rot tempora! cà mpóoðev (1. 16) can then refer, as it 
should, to Intellect. 
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13) xal 8d roro dol. Kirchhoff et nune Henry et Schwyzer, 


1 Ocupla has now reosived ite full extencion of meaning, 
going far beyond the Aristotelian conception from which she 
treatise started. It is for Plotinus the whole activity cf soul, 
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of contemplation, for that which is produced must 
always be of the same kind as its producer, but weaker 
through losing its virtue as it comes down, All goes 
on noiselessly; for there is no need of any obvious and. 
external contemplation or action; it is soul which. 


^ contemplates, and makcs that which comes after it, 


that which contemplates in à more external way and 
not like that which precedes it: and contempla- 
tion makes contemplation, Contemplation and 
ion have no limits! This is why soul makes 
everywhere, for where does it not? Since the same 
vision is in every soul, For it is not spatially limited. 
It is, of course, not present in the same way in every 
soul, since it is not even in alike way in every part of 
the soul, That is why the charioteer gives the horses 
a share of what he sees;* and they in taking it 
obviously would have desired what they saw, for they 
did not get it all, And if in their longing they act, 
they act for the sake of what they long for; and that 
was vision and contemplation. 

6. Action, then, is for the sake of contemplation 
and vision, so that for men of action, too, contempla- 
tion is the goal, and what they cannot get by going 
straight to it, so to speak, they seck to obtain by 
going round about. For, again, when they reach 
what they want, the thing which they wished to exist, 
not so that they should not know it but so that they 


of which production is the inseparable other sido: and for 
Plotinus, as for Plato, nothing exists which is not the product 
of soul’s activity. 

2 Tho ambrosia and nectar with which the chariotoor foods 
his horses in the Phaedrus myth (24/E0-0) are interpreted as 
the share which the lower parts of the soul car. reveive of the 
divine vision of the higher. 
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1 Myo év APC, H-S: Aéyouen A** Exy. 
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should know it and see it present in their soul, it is, 
obviously, an object set there for contemplation, 
This is so, too, because they act for the sake of a 
good; but this means, not that the goad arising from 
their action should be outside them, or that they 
should not have it, but that they should have it. 
But where do they have it? In their soul So 
action bends back again to contemplation, for wh: 
someone receives in his soul, which is rational form— 
what can it be other than silent rational form? And 
more so, the more it is within the soul. For the soul 
keeps quiet then, and seeks nothing because it is 
filled, and the contemplation which is there in a state 
like this rests within because it is confident of pos- 
session. And, in proportion as the confidence is 
clearer, the contemplation is quieter, in that it unifies 
more, and what knows, in so far as it knows—we must 
be serious now—comes into unity with what is known, 
For if they are two, the xnower will be onc thing and 
the known another, so that there is a sort of juxta- 
position, and contemplation has not yet made this 
pair akin to each other, as when rational principles 
present in the soul do nothing. For this reason the 
rational principle must not be outside but must be 
united with the soul of the Icarncr, until it finds that 
i its own. The sonl, then, when it has become 
akin to and disposed according to the rational prin- 
ciple, still, all the same, utters and propounds it— 
for it did not possess it primarily—and learns it 
thoroughly and by its proposition becomes other than 
it, and looks at it, considering it, like one thing 
looking at another; and yet soul, tco, was a rational 
principle and a sort of intellect, but aa intellect seeing 
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something else. For it is not full, but has some- 
thing wanting in relation to what comes before i 
yet it itself sees also quietly what it utters. For 
does not go on uttering what it has uttered well al- 
ready, but what it utters, it utters because of its 
deficiency, with a view to examining it, trying Lo learn. 
thoroughly whet it possesses. But in men ef action 
the soul fits what it possesses to the things outside it. 
And because the soul possesses i:s content more 
completely it is quieter than nature, and because it 
has a greater content it is more contemplative; 
but because it does not have perfect possession it 
desires to learn more thoroughly what it has con 
templated and gain a fuller contemplation, which 
comes from examining it. And when it leaves itself 
and comes to be among other things, and then returns 
again, it contemplates with the part of itself it left 


behind; but the soul at rest in itself does this less. , 


The truly good and wise man, therefore, has already 
finished reasoning when he declares what he has 
in himself to another; but in relation to himself he is 
vision. For he is already turned to what is one, and 
to the quiet which is not only of things outside but in 
relation to himself, and all is within him. 

7. That all things come from contemplation and are 
contemplation, both the things which truly exist and 
the things which come from them when they con- 
template and are themselves objects of contempla- 
tion, some by sense-pereeption end some by know- 
ledge or opinion; and that actions have their goal in 
knowledge and their driving-force is desire of know- 
ledge; and that the products of contemplation are 
Girected to the perfecting of another form and object 
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1 This ie one of the fundamental principles of Greck philcso- 
phical thought, hore given a special application. By making 
Dewpla the and of all pereption and action Plotinna abolishes, 
no doubt conssiously and deliberstely, Aristotle’s distinction 
betveen zparruc) and Üeoppcuc) emorfun or Biivou (op. 
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of contemplation; and that in general all active 
things, which are representations, make objects 
of contemplation and forms; and that the realities 
which have come into existence, which are representa- 
tions of real beings, show that their makers had as 
their goal in making, not makings or actions, but the 
finished object of contemplation; and that this is 
what processes of reasoning want to see, and, even 
before them, acts of sense perception, whose goal is 
knowledge; and that before them again nature makes 
the object of contemplation and the rational prin- 
ciple in itself, perfecting another rational principle; 
all these points are, I suppose, clear—some of them 
were self-evident, and the discussion brought others 
to mind. What follows, too, is clear; that it was 
necessary, since the first principles were engaged in 
contemplation, for all other things to aspire to this 
state, granted that their originative principle is, for 
all things, the goal! For when living things, too, 
produce, it is the rational principles within which 
move them, and this is an activity of contemplation, 
the birthpain of creating many forms and. many 
things to contemplate and filling all things with 
rational principles, and a kind of endless contempla- 
tion, for creating is bringing a form into being, and 
this is filling all things with contemplation, And 
failures, too, both in what comes into being and what 
is done, are failures of contemplators who are dis- 
tracted from their object of contemplation; and the 
bad workman is the sort of person who makes ugly 


Nicomachean Ethics A.3, 109: 2, 1139821-b4; N10, 
1179235 ff.), and makes the whole life, not only of men but 
the universe, philosophy in Aristotle's sense. 
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+ Plotinus is here alluding to Parmenides fr. B3DK, which 
he quotes accurately at V. 1 10:8. 17. anc uses explicitly, na 
he does here implicitly, in support of his doctrine that the 
intelligible objects are not outside intellect, 
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forms. And lovers, loo, ure among those who see 
and press on eagerly towards a form. 

8. This, then, isso. But, as contemplation ascends 
from nature to soul, and soul to intellect, and the 
contemplations become always more intimate and 
united to the contemplators, and in the soul of the 
good and wise man the objects known tend to become 
identical with the knowing subject, sinec they are 
pressing on towards intellect, it is clear that in in- 
tellect both are one, not by becoming akin, as in the 
best soul, but substantially, and because “ thinking 
and being are the same," ! For there is not still one 
thing and another, for if there is, there will be some- 
thing else again, which is not any more one thing and 
another, Sn this must be something where both are 
really one. But this is living contemplation, not an 
object of contemplation like that in something else. 
For that whicl in something else is alive because 
of that other, not in its own right.? If, then, an oh- 
ject of contemplation and thought is to have life, it 
must be life in its own right [absolute and un- 
qualified life], not the life of growth or sense-per- 
ception or that which belongs to tha rest of the sonl 
For the other lives are thoughts in a way, but one is a 
growth-thought, one a sense-thought, and one a 
soul-thought. How, then, are they thoughts? 
Because they are rational principles. And every 
life is a thought, but one is dimmer than another, 
just as life [has degrees of clarity and strength]. 


2 Like E, R, Dodds ( 
éxewo with the received text, and the: 
reading Là» d:'éxetvo for Lav 71 àxetvo, wl 
appropriato sense. 
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1 bopytorépa, Ficinus, H-S: érepyeorépa codd. 
? Myove Müller, H-S: Adyoyper codd. 


1 Bor the doctrine that Intellect in ite contemplation of the 
Onc necocsarily ces it as many and so becomes a multiplieity- 


in-unity, ep. V. 3[49]11; VI. 7[38]15. The view, however, 
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But thislifeis clearer; thisis first life and first intellect 
in one. So the first life is thought, and the second 
life though: in the second degree. and the last life 
thought in the last degree. All life, then, belongs to 
this kind and is thought. Bu: perhaps men may 
speak of different kinds of life, but do not speak of 
different kinds of thought but say thal some are 
thoughts, but others not thoughts at all, because they 
do not investigate at all what kind of thing life is. 
But we must bring out this point, at any rate, that 
again our discussion shows that all things are a by- 
product of contemplation. If, then, the truest life is 
life by thought, and is the same thing as the truest 
thought, then the truest thought lives, and eontemp- 
lation, and the object of contemplation at this level, 
is living and life, and the two together are one. So, 
if the two are one, how is this one many? Because 
what it contemplates is not one. For when it con- 
lemplates the One, it does not contemplate it as 
one:1 otherwise it would not become intellect. But 
beginning as one it did not stay as it began, but, 
without noticing it, became many, as if heavy [with 
drunken sleep]. and unrolled itself because it wanted 
yihing—how much better it would 
have been for it not to want this, for it became the 
second !—for it became like a circle unrolling itself, 


taken aere of the generaticn of Intellect as a fall due to the 
desire for selespression on a lower plene (cp. l. 34-30) is 

al for Plotinus in its pessimistic tone. Though In- 
ect is for him always inferior to the One ae usuelly thinks 
and speaks of it as altogether good and does not emphasise 
that its generation is a fall or declension, as he does in speak- 
ing of the generation of Soul from Intellect (op., e.g., III. 
7 [45] 11). 
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1 els 8 Dodds, H-S*: ag’ du codd. 


3 furs Kirchhoff: orc codd. 


1 Cp. Plsto, Republic 509B9. 
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shape and surface and circumference and centre and 
radii, some parts above and some below. The better 
is the “ whence,” the worse the “ whither.” For the 
“ whither ” is not of the same kind as the “ whence- 
and-whither,” nor, again, the “ whence-and-whither ” 
the same kind as the “ whence " br itself. And, to 
putit another way, Intellect is not the intellect of onc 
individual, but is universal; and being universal, is 
the Intellect of all things. So, if it is universal and 
of all things, its part must possess everything and all 
things: otherwise it will have a part which is not 
intellect, and will be composed of non-intellects, and 
willbe a heap casually put together waiting to become 
an intellect made up of allthings. Therefore, too, it 
is unbounded in this way and, if anything comes from 
it, there is no diminution, neither of what comes 
from it, because it, too, is all things, nor of that from 
which it comes, because it is not something made out 
of pieces put together. 

9. This, then, is what Intellect is like: and for 
this reason it is not the first, but what is beyond it 1 
must exist (that to which our discussion has been 
leading), first of all, because multiplicity comes after 
-y; and Intellect is a number, but the principle 
of number, of this kind of number too, is that which is 
really one; and it is intellect and intelligible at one, 
so that it is two things at once. But if it is two, one 
must understand what comes before the two, What 
is it, then? Intellect only? But with every in- 
tellect its intelligible is coupled; if, then, it must not 
have ils intelligible coupled. with it, it will noL be 
intellect. If, then it is not intellec:, and is going to 
get out beyond the two, that which comes before 
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? rà codd.: 7@ Kirchhof, H-S*: sapóv orjeas Theiler: 
mapaoríous codd., H-S*. cd yào mavrcyo) mapéy orcas nunc 
Henry ct Sehwyzer. 
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these two musl be beyond intellect, What then, 
prevents it from being the intelligible? The fact 
that the intellieible also is coupled with intellect. 
If, then, it is neither intellect nor intelligible, what 
canitbe? We shall assert that it is that from which 
Intellect and the intelligible with it come, What, 
then, is this, and what kind of thing shall we imagine 
it to be? For certainly it will be cither a thinking 
being or something unthinking. Well, if itis think- 
ing it will be an intellect, but if it is unthinking, it 
will be ignorant even of itself; so what will he 
grand about it? For even if we say that it is the 
Good and absolutely simple, we shall not be saying 
anything clear and distinct, even though we are 
speaking the truth, as long as we do no: have any- 
thing on which to base our reasoning when we speak. 
For, again, since knowledge of other things comes to 
us from intellect, and we are able to know intellect 
by intellect, by what sort of simple intuition conld 
onc grasp this which transcends ihe nature of in- 
tellect? We shall say to the person to whom we 
have to explain how this is possible, that it is by the 
likeness in ourselves. For there is something of it in 
us too; or rather there is nowhere where it is not, in 
the things which can participate in it. For, wherever 
you are, it is from this that you have that which is 
averywhere present, by setting to it that which can 
have it; just as if there was a voice filling an empty 
space, or with the empty space, men too, and by 
setting yourself to listen st any peint in the empty 
space, you will rereive the whale wice, and yet nat 
the whole, What is it, then, which we shall receive 
when we set our intellect toit? Rather, the intellect 
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1 kåxeî Kirchhoff, H-$!: xdxeiva codd.: t xdxetva H-S*. 


1 Plotinus could hardly make it clearer than he does in this 
passage that he is not a pantheish. He is argning here either 
against the Stoics, for whom the visible universe was both the 
totality of being and the supreme unity and divinity, or against 
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must return, so to speak, backwards, aud give itself 
up, in a way, to what lies behind it (for it faces in 
both directions); and there, if it wishes to see that 
First Principle, it must not be altogether intellect. 
For it is the first life, since it is an activity manifest 
in the way of outgoing of all things; outgoing not in 
the sense that it is now in process of going out but 
that it gone out. If, then, it is life and outgoing 
and holds all things distinctly and not in a vague 
general way—for [in the latter case] it would hold 
them imperfectly and inarticulately—it must itself 
derive from something else, which is no more in the 
way of outgoing, but is the origin of outgoing, and the 
origin of life and the origin of intellect and all things. 
For all things [together, the totality of being] are 
not an origin, but they came from an origin, and this 
is no more all things, or one of them; ! [if it is, it will 
not be of such a kind] that it can generate all things, 
and not be a multiplicity, but the origin of multipli- 
city: for that which generates is always simpler than 
that which is generated. If this, then, generated 
Intellect, it must be simpler than Intellect. But if 
anyone should think that the One itself is also all 
things, then citherit will be each one taker: separately 
or all of them together. If, then, it is all of them 
collected together, it will be posterior to all things; 
but if it is prior to all things, all things will be other 
than it, and it will be other than all things, but if it 
and all things are simultaneous, then it will not be an 
origin. But it must be an origin, and exist before 


onists who accepted the identification of the totality of 
z with Intellect, but did not see the need for the trans- 
cendent One. 
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1 soay Mras ct nuno Henry et Schwyzer: mâow oodd., H-S. 


1 Tor the application of the word Surujus to the Ono ao prin 
ciple of all things, ep. IV. 8 [6] 6. 11, aud VI. 9[9]5. 30. Tt 
should not be misunderstood as meaning “‘ potentiality " in the 
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all things, in order that all things, too, may exist 
after it. But as for its being each one taken se 
ately, first, any one of them will be the same as any 
other, then all will be confounded together and there 
will be no distinction [between them}, And so it is 
not one of all things, bul is before all thin, 
What is it, then? The productive 

things;' if it did not exist, neither would all things, 
nor would Intellect be the first and universal life. 
But what is above life is cause of life; for the activity 
of life, which is all things, is not first, but itself flows 
out, so to speak, as if from a spring. For think of a 
spring which has no other origin, but gives the whole 
of itself to rivers, and is not used up by the rivers but 
remains itself at rest, but the rivers that rise from it, 
before each of them flows in a different direction, 
remain for a while all together, though each of them 
knows, in a way, the direction in which it is going to 
let its stream flow; or of the life of a huge plant, 
w goes through the whole of it while its origin 
remains and is not dispersed over the whole, since it 
is, as it were, firmly settled in the root. So this 
origin gives to the plant its whole life in its multipl) 
city, but remains itself not multiple but the origin 
of the multiple life, And thisis no wonder. Or, yes, 
it is a wonder how the multiplicity of life came from 
what is not multiplicity, and the multiplicity wi ould 
not have existed, if what was not multiplicity had 
not existed before the multiplicity. For the origin 
is not divided up into the All, for if it were divided up 


Arislutelias sense: ibis rather (us translated hiere]'* productive 
power,” supremely active, not passive, a formlesmess pro- 
ductive of forms, not a formlessness which submits 
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Dodds. 
2 dor. . . Špaoıs del. Theiler et nunc Henry et Schwyzer. 
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it would destroy the All too; and the All could not 
any more come into being if the origin did not remain 
by itself, diferent from it. Therefore, too, we go 
back everywhere to one, And in each and every 
thing there is some one to which you will trace it 
back, and this in every case to thc one before it, 
Which is not simply one, until we come to the simply 
one; but this cannot be traced back to something 
else, But if we take the one of the plant—this is its 
abiding origin—and the one of the animal and the 
one of the soul and the one of the universe, we are 
taking in each casc what is most powerful and really 
valuable in it; but if we take the one of the beings 
which truly exist, their origin and spring and pro- 
ductive power, shall we lose faith and think of it as 
nothing? It is certamly none of the things of which 
it is origin; it is of such a kind, though nothing can 
be predicated of it, not being, not substance, nol 
life, as to be above all of these things. But if you 
grasp it by taking away being trom it, you will be 
filled with wonder. And, throwing yourself upon it 
and coming to rest within it, understand it more 
and more intimately, knowing it by intuition and 
seeing its greatness by the things which exist afler 
it and through it.! 

ll. And again, consider it this way, for since 
Intellect is a kind of sight, and a sight which is 
seeing, it will be a potency which has come into 
act. So there will be a distinction of matter and 
form in it, but the matter will be [the kind that 


+ Tho repeated vur in this sentence defies iauslatio 
suggests the intimate presence of the One both with the Forms 
which spring from it and the contamplating mind. 
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1 éxet(vos) Lheiler et nuno Henry et Schwyzer: éret codd., 
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exists in] the intelligible world:! since actual 
seeing, too, has a donbleness in it, it was, certainly, 
one before seeing. So the one has become two 
and the two one, For seeing, then, fulfilment and 
a kind of completion comes from the object per- 
ceived, bul it is the Good which brings fulfilment to 
the sight of Intellect. For if it was itself the Guod, 
why would it have to see, or to be active at all? For 
other things have their activity about the Good and 
because of the Good, but the Good needs nothing; 
therefore it has nothing but itself. Therefore. when 
you have said “ The Good " do not add a 
it in your mind, for if you add anything, you 
it deficient by whatever you have added. Therefore 
you must rot even add thinking, in order that you 
may not add something other than it and make two, 
intellect and good. For Intellect needs the Good, 
but the Good does not need it; hence, too, when it 
attains thc Good it becomes conformed to thé Good ? 
and is completed by the Good, since the form which 
comes upon it from the Good conforms it to the Gond. 
A trace of the Good is seen in it, and it is in the like- 
ness of this that one should conceive its true arche- 
type, forming an idea of it in oneself from the trace 
of it which plays upon Intellect. The Good, there- 
fore has given the trace of itself on Intellect to In- 
tellect to have by seeing, so that in Intellect there is 
desire, and it is always desiring and always attaining, 
bu: the Good is not desiring—for what could it 
desire?—or attaining, for it did not desire [to 
attain anything], So il is not even Intellect. 


1 For matter in the intelligible world, cp. IT. 4[12] 3-5. 
2 Op. Republic 50943. 
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3 aùr Dodds, H-S*: adroó codd. 
2 4j mod del, Dodds, H-S*, 
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For in Intellect tiere is desire and a movement 
to convergence with its form. Intellect is, eer 
tainly, beautiful, and the most beautiful of all: 
its place is in pure light and pure radiance! and it 
includes the nature of real beings; this beautiful 
universe of ours is a shadow and image of it; and it. 
has its place in all glory. because there is nothing 
unintelligent or dark cr unmeasured in it, and it 
lives a blessed life; so wonder would possess him ? 
who saw this too, and, as he should, entered it and 
became one with it. As certzinly, one who looks up 
to the sky and sees the light of the stars thinks of 
their maker and seeks him, so the man who has 
contemplated the intelligible world and obscrved it 
closely and wondered at it must seek its maker. too, 
and enquire who it is who has brought into being 
something like this, and how, he who produced a 
son like Tntellect, a beautiful boy filled full from 
himself? He is most certainly neither Intellect 
nor fullness, but before Intellect and fullness. For 
Intellect and fullness came after him; they needed 
to come into their fulfilment and intelligence; they 
are near to that which needs nothing and has no 
necessity to think, but have true fulfilment end true 
thinking, because they have them at first hand. But 
thal which is before them neither needs nor has; or 
it would not he the Good 


1 Phaedrus 25004, 
2 An oddly inappropriato vorbal rominizconco of Iliad III, 
342, 


3 Thoro ie an untranslateable word-play here oa xdpos (bay) 
and xdpos (saticty, fulness). 
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Introductory Note 


‘Tus odd little collection of notes (No. 13 in Porphyry's 
chronological order, but the numbering must be quite 
arbitrary: th» notes are unlikely all to have been written 
wb abou the sun bin), which Porphyry found among his 
master's papers and put together to make e ninth “ trea- 
tise” to complete his Third Ennead, on the whole adds litle 
to uur understanding of the thought of Plotinus. ‘They 
are quite disconnected. and each of them deals with a point. 
discussed moro fully elsewhere in the Enneads. The first 
and longest is, however, of some interest. In it wo find 
Plotinus reflecting on a problem much discussed in his 
school, that of the relationship of Intellect to the Form: 
which arises in the interpretation of Timaeus 39E. 7-9. 
And in the course of his discussion of it (I. 15 ff.) he appears 
to be considering with some sympathetic interest the pos- 
sibility of a subdivision of Intellect very like that which is 
reported to have been taught by Amelins,! and which 
he decisively rejects in his treatise Against the Gnostics: ? 
he certainly does not, however, commit himself to this, 
and at the end of the note seems to be putting forward 
his usual view that theze are three, and only thre, hypo- 
stases without subdivisions. 


Synopsis 


"The correct interpretation of Timaeus 39E. 7-9: does it 
require a subdivision of Intellect, or can we interpres it in 


1 Proclus, In Tim. I. 308.1-8. — ? TT. 9[83] 1.25, 
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terms of a single Intellect and Soul? (Note 1). We must 
unite ourselves as subjects of study are united in one dis- 
cipline and direct our united selves to the higher word 
(Note 2). Universal Scul is nob in place and unmoving, 
but individuals move and change, in a sense, and in so 
doing make their bodily images (Note 3). The One is 
everywhere and nowhere (Note 4). The soul is matter in 
relation to Intellect (Note 5). Iniellect at rest exists 
before our se‘f-thinking (Note 6). The One is beyond 
motion and rest, and transcends thinking (Note 7). Act 
and potency in compounded and uncompourded beings 
(Note 8). The Good dces not think, and is not conscious 
of itself (Note 9). 
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lI. 9. (13). EILZKEV'ETZ. AIADOPOT 


1. No£s, dw. 604 evodous iB£ac & rọ à 
dori Çor: elra Bievostn, proi, 6 Óqpuovpyás, 
& d vobis dpa èv TG 6 €oru Cov, kai róðe 76 
nav Exew. Odkoty dnow in cat 7à ein mpd 

5708 vod, vra Sè adrd voetv ròv vote; llpóro 
ov exeivo, Myo Sè «à Gov, Enryréov el pi) vobis, 
AN črepov vod 76 yàp Üedonevov vote cà roinw 
Lov adré où vos, ddd vonråv ard drfcoper ici 

Etwa 


dpa ral od radu Eyer, ef ère? råànbi. Ere? 


vóv voôv fw pooper abro å dod Dyew. 


10 yàp kal rjv ediPeudy dqow elva èv v rri, oÔ 
aðrò čraorov. "H, xiv črepov édcepov, où ywpis 
Xf, GAX Ñ póvov 7G Erepa. “Exevra obdey 
kodier ócov émi 7G Aeyopémo & dva dagen, 
Bearpodpera, 88 rH votos, ecirep udvov ds dv rò 
piv vonróv, 76 Bé vooüv: à yp iaÜop& od dyow 
ev érépp rdvtws, ÀN? ev aic 78 & ated rò 


1, Timaeus 3E, 7-9. 
2 This view, which Plotinus here and elsewhere concictontly 
opposes, was at cne time held by Porphyry (cp. Life, ch. 18, 11, 


and Proclus, In Tim. I. 322. 22-4). It differs from that 
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1. " Intellect,” Plato says, “ sces the Ideas exist 
ing in the real living creature ” then, he says, “ the 
Maker plarned that, what Intellect sees in the real 
erse too should hi 


oi" 


T 
Intellect; for that which contemplates it is Intel- 
lect; so we skall say that the living creature is not 
Intellect, but intelligible, and that Intellect has what 
it sees outside iisell? So, then, it has images and 
not true realities, if the true realities are there [in 
the living creature]. For there, Plato says, is truth 
too, in real being, where esch ard every thing in 
itself is^ Now. even if the two are different from 
each other, they are rot separate from cach other 
except in so far as they are dillereni, Further, there 
is nothing in the stetement against both being one, 
but distinguished by thought, though only in the 
sense that one is intelligible object, the other in- 
telligent subject; for Plato does nct say that what it 
sees is in something absolutely different, but in it, 


Longinus, who made the Forms not only outside, but posterior 
to, the Demiurge (Proclus, Le... 
3 Op. Phaedrus 2410-E. 
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PLOTINUS: ENNEAD III. 9. 


voyrér dyes, “H 13 pudo very oDBiv Mes «al 
voir elvas &y ardore, wal dvórqri nel Tony, hy 


Bien vod diee roô Spnros dedere rò vo 


ror & adt@ évipyede rwa de! exelvov, 4 spa 
excivov' ópõvra è éctvov olov [éxetvov]' evar vov 
éxetvou, br voet éxetvov' vooðvra 86 exciver kal 
adrdv vobv kal vonrév dws elvat 1G uepuuijotas. 
Tobro ody dare cà Buvonfér," & ere? dpa, dv 13e 
TO dopey roroa bew yén révoapa. Aore? ye 
pay Tò Siavoovjpevov énucekgupqiévons črepov éxei- 
vow TÀy Sto moteiv. "Ados Sè Sóler và pia. &v 
elvan, Tò oov adrà 8 dore, ó rods, «à Buwood- 
prov. "H, dowep Je woMols, sporchwr Mus, 
d Be Aws voe? spia elvai. Kal rà pty úo 
eipqTan Tò Sè roirov ri, 9 vof rà ópúpeva 
dnd To) vos & TÔ Edw Kelpeva abrò epydousdue 
Kol nocao kal peplou; “H Surardy vpósror pay 
Mov rev voüv elvur tiv peplouvra, Tpówov Šè 
Erepov óv peploavra pi Tov vodv vav Ñ pèv 
yàp nap’ ero rù pepwlévra, adrdv evu Tov 
uepioavra, Ñ Ò adios duépwros pdver, Tù È dm’ 
avroð dore TÒ pepivbévru—ruôra Bé uri duyal— 
pigi «roe cde pepleacar els wolAds pugs. Acd 


1 éxetvov del. Volkmann, H-S*. 


1 Thio may bo o micintorprotation, or carcloss roading, of 
Timaeus 3007-8. 
2 Timaeus 39E10-4012. The “four kinds" are gods, 
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in that it has the intelligible object in itsel£! Or 
there is nothing against [this solution]; the in- 
telligible object is also an intellect at rest and in 
unity and quietness, but the nature of the intellect 
which sees that intellect which remains within itself 
is an activity proceeding from it, which sees that 
[static] intellect; and by seeing that intellect it is in 
a way the intellect of that intellect, because it thinks 
it; but that thinking intellect itself too is intelligent 
subject and intelligible object in a diferent way, by 
imitation, This, then, is that which “ ined " to 
make in this universe the four kinds of living crea- 
tures ? which it sees in the intelligible. Plato seems, 
nevertheless, to be making, obscurely, the intending 
principle something other than those two. But to 
others it will seem that the three are one, the living 
creature which exists in itself, the intellect, and the 
planning principle. Just as in mary other questions, 
different people understand “ being three" in dif- 
ferent ways beeause they formulate the problem 
differently. We have dealt with the two, but what is 
the third, which “ planned " itself to construct and 
make and divide into parts the things seen by In- 
tellect in the living creature? Now itis possible that 
in one way it may be Intellect that divides, but in 
another way the divider may not be Intellect; for 
in so far as the things divided into parts come from 
it, it is itself the divider, but ir so far as it remains 
undivided itself, and it is the things which come from 
it which are divided—and these are souls—it is 
Soul which makes the division into many souls. This 


birds, fishes and land animals, one kind for each of the ele- 
ments, fire, air, water and earth, 
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xal gnor roô rpirov elvai rv peepropsy wal & c 


5 pire, Cri SievofOn, à od vo Epyor 4 Duro — 
AUG fughe pepiorip evdnyeran exorens 2o pepion 
dhos. 

4 


2. Olov yàp putts emarniins ris Das d pepropds 
els à Oewpipara và. kabéraora où axeSaafelons 
ov8e karareppariobeions, Eyer Bé éxaovov Övvájer 
76 ov, ofi 76 adró dpy} Kal Teos, kal olco xpi) 
rapaskevdtew airév, ds Tas dpyás tas cv adr 
wal ed dat val dda vnl mávra dle rà cf 
diéocos dpisrov ó yevsuerés core dei Tovro 
yàp 76 dplory airo, drav Exp, diberat exetvov. 

‘H mdoa roy oB8cyod éyévero o082 Aber 
ota yàp jv órov: did rò cÓpa yemovicav 
werédapev ndr] 86 ovr ey T odpar: odd” ó 
IDárwv $qoí nov, åMà 76 copa els abrir. Ai 
À* Dae Zyovew 30ev—dard yàp puyfio—xal els d, 
kai xareAGetv kal perce Sev kal aveddeiv, 
H 8 det dvo é»  mégurev ebat poyi" rò B6 
egeks Tò má», olov cà mAqolov Ñ Tò $4? Arlo. 


1 Plotinus is kero very frecly interpreting Timaeus 25A. 
Porphry held that Soul was the Demiurge, and believed that 
this interpretation agreed with that of Plotinus (Proclus, In 
Mim. I 906. 99-207, 3); this paseago gives him come oupport, 
and, though elsewhere (IL. 3/52/18. 13, and V. 9[5)3. 26) 
Plotinus identifies the Demiurgo with Intellect, he makes it 
cleer that it is Soul which actually makes the visible universe. 
Intellect is only “tho true demiurge and maker ” in the senso 
that it eupplias Soul with the forme according te which it 
makes. 
2 Op, Timams 36D9-E1. 
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is the reason why Plato also says that the divisi 
belongs to the third ard is in the third, because it 

planned,” this—planning—is not the work of 
Intellect, but of Soul, which has a divided activity in 
a divided nature." 

2, Just as one discipline which is a whole is not 
scattered or broken into pieces by the division into 
the single subjects cf study, but each of these con- 
tains potentially the whole, which has the same 
principle and goal; in the same way, too, a man must 
prepare himself so that the principles in him a 
his goals, and cach as a whole and all togethe: 
directed to the best of his nature; s 
become this, he is there [in the higher world]; for 
with this best of him, when he possesses it, he will 
grasp thet [higher reality 

3. Universal Soul did not come to be anywhere or 
come lo any place, for there was no place; but the 
body came near to it and participated in it; for this 
reason Plato, too, does not say anywhere that it is 
in the body, but that the body was put into it.2 But 
the other souls have somewhere they come from— 
for they come from [universal] Soul and somewhere 
to go to, ard a going down and going about: con- 
sequently also a going up. But the [universal] Soul 
is always above, where it is natural for it to be: that 
which comes next to it is the All [the physical uni- 
verse] both the immediately neighbouring part and 
that which is beneath the sun. Whe partial soul, 


2 This extremely puzzling remarx may possibly be meant to 
exclude the literal, spatial moaning of‘ above "and to indioato 
thas all parts of the universe, the lower as well as the upper, 

re “ next” to scul. 
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ot yáp éosw Saou oð. llávra ov spo? oA 
oiv, páMov 8 mávra iq. Add wey yàp d 
uóvov navrayoð, airs dv dv rà zdv-a: eel 8 
kol od8apo0, TÀ mávra. yiveras uev OU. abróv, Ort 

5 movrayoô éxetvos, črepa Bè abroó, Šri ards 
odbajo$. Aud «l ody ode adrós uóvov ravrayoô 
nal ad apis modig «al olbupe0; “Ore Bet mpd 
mévri f» evor. Tdnpotv ofv Bet. ajrdv xal 
more ndira, oie elvan tà ndvra, & miei. 

5. The dese aden Se does Siar bras, 
Sparéy 88 ade) rév vobv elvan, dépucror vplv iBctv, 
mepuxviay 82 voety D otv mpbs voor. 

8. Nootvres udrudy Brénouev Smhovdri vootoar 
dou, À pevdolpeba dv rò voci. Et ov vooduer 
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then, is illuminated when it gocs towards that which 
is before it—for then it meets reality—but when it 
goes towards what comes afier il, iL gues towards 
non-existence. But it does this, when it gocs to- 
wards itself, for, wishing to be directed towards it- 
self it makes an image of itself, the non-existent, as 
if walking on emptiness and becoming mure inde- 
finite; and the indefinite image of this is every way 
dark: for it is altogether without reason and un- 
intelligent and stands far removed from reality. Up 
to the time between it is in its own world, but when it 
looks at the image again, as it were directing its 
attention to it a second time, it forms it and goes into 
it rejoicing. 

4. How then does multiplicity come from one? 
Because it is everywhere, for there is nowhere where 
itis not, Therefore it fills all things; so it is many, 
or rather it is already all. Now if it itself were only 
everywhere, it would itself be all things; but since 
itis also nowhere, all things come into being through 
him, because he is everywhere, but are other than 
him, because he is nowhere. Why, then, is he not 
only everywhere, and is also, besides being every- 
where, nowhere? Because there must he one before. 
allthings. ‘Therefore he must fill el] things and make 
all things, not be all the things he makes. 

5. The soul itself must be like sight, and what iv 
sees must be Intellect; before it sees it is indeter- 
minate, but ualurally adapted to intcllcetion: so 
it is matter in relation to intellect. 

8. When we are thinking ourselves we are, ob- 
viously, looking at a thinking nature, or our statement 
that there is thinking would be false. If, then, we 
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think, and think ourselves, we think a nature which 
is thinking; then before this thinking there is an- 
other which iz, «o ta speak, at rest. And there is, 
certainly, a thinking of substance and a thinking of 
life; so that before this life and substance there is 
another substance and life. These, ther, all the 
things which are activities caw. Rnt if the activities 
engaged in Uninking themselves in this wey are in- 
telligences, then our real selves are their intelligible 
object. But their thinking brings [only] the image 
of it. 

7. The First is the power which causes motion and 
rest, so that it is beyond them; but the Second is at 
rest and also in motion around the First; and In- 
tellect iz in the sphere of the Second,! for it ie one 
thing and has its thought directed to another, but 
the One does not have thought. So that which 
thinks is double, even if it thinks itself, and defective, 
because it has its good in its thinking, not in its being. 

8. Being in act is, for everything which passes from 
potency to act, that which is always the same as long 
as the thing exists; so that completion exists for 
bodice too, fire, for instance; but they cannot always 
exist, because they are compounded with matter; 
but that which is uncompounded and in act always 
exists. But it is possible for the same thing which is 
in act to be in potency in another respect. 

9. But the First beyond heing does not think: 
Intellect is the real beings, and there is movement 
here and rest. The First itself is not related to any- 
thing, but the other things are related to it, staying 


1 Cp. Pleta, Second Letter 312E3. 
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around it in th 
movement is desi 
conl st desire, it w 


rest, and moving around it, for 
; bui it desires nothing, for what 
ic the highest? Does it not, 
then, even think itself? Is it not said in a general 
way to think in that it possesses itself? It is not by 
possessing itself that anything is said to think, but by 
looking at the First. But thinking itself is also the 
che first, there is no 
need That, then, which 
produces this is beyond it, so thinking is second after 
that. Vor thinking is also not the primarily vener- 
able; all thinking is certainly not venerable, only 
thinking about the Good, so the Good is beyond 
thinking. But the Good will not be conscious of it- 
calf. What, then, would its consciousncss of itself 
be? A consciousness of itself as being good or not? 
Well, then, if it is of itself as being good, the Good 
exists already before the consciousness; but if the 
consciousness makes it good, the Good would not 
exist before it, so that the consciousness itself would 
not exist, since it is of the Good. What then? Is 
it rot alive either? No, it cannot be said to live, 
but if it can, [only in the sense that] it gives lifo. 
That which is conscious of itself and thinks itself 
comes second, for it is conscious of itself in order that 
in this actuality of consciousness it may understand 
iteclf. Therefore, if i 
self, it must have been unacquainted with itself and 
deficient in its own nature, and is completed by its 
thinking. So, then, thinking must be excluded from 
the Good, for the addition causes diminution and 
defect. 


ich 


fir 


becomes acquainted with it 
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